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A Preliminary Perch is. 3 1 all authors 
craving the reader's attention and favour to their 
wrks, which Foes uſually declare to be written with the 
unaſt exatineſs and regard to truth. Whatever the 
antents. of a book may be, a preface, however unneceſ- 
jury, muſt: and before it with this. indi penſs ble cu- 

im ue muſt therefore comply. 
But indeed we ſhall not do ourſelves reaſonable Juſtice, 
f we do not fay fomething here in praiſe of our labeusc ; ; 
although we- imagine that too many of our readers 1 ll 
at firſt be ready to cry that our pretenſi ans are nothing 
tut a common form : that writers are ſuch flatterers of 
ltenſelves, that their prefaces do not deſerve. to. be cre- 
ited, or even ſo much as to be read. But we hope to 
remove theſe prejudices, impreſſed : upon the minds of thoſe 
who have. been allured to buy ill written or trifling 
broke, from, the ſpecious and mighty promiſes which are 
given at the beginning of them: This we think may 
be dine by mentioning only the names of thoſe travellers. 
om whom this treatiſe is | compiled : names which have 
ken celebrated i 1 the cemman voice of. fudicious. nen- 
"3 "Rs. 


P 


People, and buildy ings which remarkably Arile "the UL af 
ff fight — Their hiftory of the manners, genius, and 


for a good r reaſon ; the jealous policy of the people ren: 
ders that country hardly acceſſible to ſuch perſons. 


in Ws all books. of travels which are tireſome to a rea 


"Yi 


i rn SC . 


Theſe are Du i Le compte, and others, particular. ? 
ly De. Premare, whoſe ax er are W live· n 
ly and pictureſſu. ? 

The Feſuit Miſſnaries, 15 ad + we owe our hi "ery Fl 
were well qualified to furniſh us with the beft material: » 


F or this purpoſe, by their education and great eruditicu, * 
their Anouledge of various arts. and ſciences, and of the 


1 

Chineſe. tongue ; their winning addreſs, their admittanc 
into the court. and Emperor's palace, their familiar in · I v 
tereourſe with the inhabitants. Vie have no reaſon . 
diftruft the fidelity of the above-named authors in their 4 
vVirious relations, except where the religion or particu: * 
lar intereſt of the Jeſuits order is concerned. IWe miſt 
expect few uſeful or entertaining accounts from thi; 
| who juſt thuch Upon the coaft 4 a N or dwell i in it 


tle from theni but a : few netoripus cu tome, Fate; od the 


produce of a country will be always found deſeAive, 
more eſpecially as their education 15 uſually | narrow, and 
limited to the branches of commerce, or to the profeſſ 
which they purſue there. Ve find few or none that ira. 
wel into China purely to write the hiftory of it, and that 


Sa much we thought it neceſſary to premiſe relating tt 
the  Juperior abilities of the Mile onaries to . ee and vor 
eny 


oe the reader. © 
l obſerve fa rther, that as Aa Ar olatim 


der, it requires But a little portion of ſtill to omit theſe 
we need only conſider thoſe matters | which pleaſe our 
ſelves i in the recital of them, and which have an air 9 
truth, and aceore ngly to Jen them, in order 70 gie 


„ e. er * 


vr Ml them a place in ou he Therefore as our es can- 
Jive-· ¶ nt be great, we may venture to conclude that the title» 
age alone will be ſuſßoient is recommend it, which pro- 
rial: volumes, daten from books v, largr . bulk and expence; 
tien, ¶ which the generality people cannot purchaſe. Indecd 
f the ve might have increaſed the number of our pages, if 'w# 
tance bad not been careful in the choice of authors, ſeveral of 
in- whom abound with incredible tales, But not to tire the 
„ 1 reader, we ſball mention only one or tuo ſuch, from John 
their Alert de Mandelſlo, who was in China in the year 1 640. 
tilts He tells us 5 1 That in the and ; of For moſa, belonging 
mii to the Chineſe ompire, the foreſts produce a kind of 
the © horſe with horns, hike à deer, called Ola vang in their 
in il © language, the fleſb whereef is a great dainty.” He 
lit. % ye, That the Chineſe tame' crocodiles, Jatten and 
{ the * eat them, "being. one of their niceſt diſhes. ;- and that 
ye ai © there are rivers in the eaft'm which oyſters are found 
and, has eig h twenty-four lone; and that the Duke of 
Jive, Holſirin has in his cabinet two oyſter Helle, which 
andi © earius. bought of a ſea captain's aife at Encluyſen, 


N 1 weighing thirty fix FOO + We think fuch authors 5 f 23 


tra · ¶ nerit our negiect. | 
thai It is #emarkable that the manners of the main 4 ifs 

ren · fer not much from theſe of the antient Chineſe. Pliny 
| fays. that filk originally came from China ; that the Chi» 
neſe, whom he called Seres, from whom is the Roman 
word Sericum, ſilk, like wild animals indyſtriouſly ſbun 
eny communication with flxangers : that they were of 
mild diſpoſitions. They are at this day courteous and 
gentle, but will not ſuffer merchants of other nations to. 
penetrate inta their country. How admirable are their 
Paiitical maxims They demonſtrate by experience, that 
from the natural produce of the ground the true riches: 
and eroſperity i a A ariſe : 2 the off duous cubs 


* 


vi D * %Þ. 4 6 *. 
 divation of every inch ground, they are enabled ta 
maintain an amazing multitude of people, who are ſaid 
to be more. in number than there are in all Europe beſides, 
It is. computed that in C ina there are ſeventy millions of 
people, and it does not ſeem to be more than three times 
the' bigneſs & Great Britain, "which does not contain a- 
bove ſeven ar eight millions. Ho great a diſproportion 
do we find with reſpe& to the number of inhabitants of 
theſe two countries ! And indeed if we: caſt our eyes upon 
any neglected country, fer inflance the Highlands of Scot. 
land, we fhall always fee: few inhabitants, and even 
thoſe diſtreſſed and poor : (their circumſtances would not 
be much happier, if they even had the rich metals Pe- 
ru, whilſt they idly refuſe to till the earth, which always 
gratefully rewards the toil, of the huſbandman. Riches 
_ ebb Jafter out than they flow into a country, where the 
natives: thereof muſt purchaſe the necefferier and b 
nec liſe frem flrangers. 

Me think. from what has been aid oboe, "_ the 
biftory which we Mer to our countrymen of this wiſe and 
induftrious nation. is er SOAP, r aleis _ pays and 
conf, deration. | 
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or. 


cant vcr 


7 i HIS celebrated Chineſe philoſopher was 
9 T I; born in the kingdom of Lou, which is at 
% N preſent in the province of Chan Long, in the 
ky Se 2:3 twenty-firſt year of the reign of Ling van, 
tie twenty-third emperor of the race of 'I'cheou, five 
hundred and fifty- one years befote the birth of Chriſt. 
He was contemporary with Pythagoras, and a little be- 
ſore Socrates. He was but three years old, when he 
oſt his father Tcho: leang he, who had enjoyed the 
bigheſt offices of the kingdom of Long; but left no 
her inheritance to his ſon, except the honour of de- 
ending from Ti ye, the twenty-ſeventh emperor of 
te ſecond: race of the Chang. His mother, whoſe 
mme was Ching, and who ſprung originally from the 
llluſtrious family of the Yen, lived one and twenty years 
Wer the death of her huſband. Confucius did not 


do, but ſeemed to arrive at reaſon and the perfection 
Vol. JI. 1 1 


\ 


Now in knowledge by degrees, as children ordinarily: . 


2 The LIEBE Com ,Hifb. 


of his faculties almoſt from his infancy. He took no 
delight in playing, running about, and ſuch amuſements MW. 
as were proper for his age: he had a grave and ſeriou MW, 
deportment, which gained him reſpect, and plainly * 
foretold what he would one day be. But what diſtin IM, 
; guiſhed him moſt, was his unexampled and exalted 1 
piety. He honoured his relations; he endeavoured in i 
all things to imitate his grandfather, who was then 
alive in China, and a moſt holy man: and it was ob- i, 
ſervable, that he never eat any thing, but he proſtrated 
himſelf upon the ground, and offered it t fark to the ſu · WF, 
preme Lord of heaven. 

ONE day, while be was a child, he heard his grand- 
father fetch a deep figh; and going up to him with 

many bowings and much reverence, May I preſume, 
* ſays he, without loſing the reſpect I owe you, to in - i, , 
& quire into the occaſion of your grief? perhaps you 
* fear that your poſterity ſhould degenerate from your W, x 
virtue, and diſhonour you by their vices,” What . F 
put this thought into your head, ſays Coum tle to him, 
and where have you learnt to ſpeak after this manner! 
© From yourſelf, replied Confucius; I attend diligent- 
© ly to you every time you ſpeak; and I have often 
„ heard you ſay, that a ſon, who does not by his vir 
s tue ſupport the glory of his anceſtors, does not de- 
« ſerve to bear their name.“ After his grandfather's 
death, Confucius applied himſelf to Tcem ſe, a cele- 
brated doctor of his time; and under the direction of 
ſo great a maſter, he ſoon made a vaſt progreſs into an: 
tiquity, which he conſidered as the ſource, from 
whence all genuine knowledge was to be drawn, This 
love of the ancients very nearly coſt him his life, when 
he was not more than fixteen years- of age. Falling 
into diſcourſe one day about the Chineſe books with 3 
7 perſon of bigh quality, who thought them obſcure, 


The Lire of Conroctus. 1 3 


ind not worth the pains of ſearching into, © The 
books you deſpiſe, ſays Confucius, are full of pro- 
found knowledge, which is not to be attained but 
« by the wiſe and learned: and the people would think 
« cheaply of them, could they comprehend them of 
« themſelves. This ſubordination of ſpirits, by which 
« the ignorant are dependant upon the knowing, is 
4 yery uſeful, and even neceſſary in ſociety. Were 
all families equally rich, and equally powerful, there 
could not ſubſiſt any form of government; but there 
« would happen a yet ſtranger diſorder, if all men 
" vere equal ly knowing, viz. every one would be for 
„governing, and none would think themſelves obli. 
"ped to obey. Some time ago, added Confucius, an 
tt ordinary fellow made the fame obſervation to me a - 
u bout the books as you have done, and from ſuch a 
one indeed nothing better could be expected: but 
*T admire that you, a doctor, ſhould thus be found 
4 ſpeaking like one of the loweſt of the people.” This 
rebuke had indeed the good effect of ſilencing the 
nandarin, and bringing him to a better opinion of the 
learning of his country; yet vexed him ſo at the 
lame time, as it came from almoſt a boy, that he 
bad revenged it _ violence, if he had not been pre- 
rented. 
Arx the age of nineteen years Confucius took a wife, 
who brought him a ſon, called Pe yu. This ſon died 
a fifty, but left behind him a ſon called Tſou tſe, who, - 
Imitation of his grandſather, applied himſelf intire- 
ly, to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and by his merit arrived to 
e higheſt offices of the empire. Confucius was con- 


t with his wife only, ſo long as ſhe lived with him; 
id never kept any concubines, as the cuſtom of his 
2 would have allowed him, to have done, be- 
uſe he thought it contrary to the law of nature, I 
| A 2 
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ſay ſo long as ſhe lived with him: for; it ſeems, he di. 
vorced her after ſome time, and for no other reaſon, “ 
ſay the Chineſe, but that he might be free from all ol 
incumbrances and connections, and at liberty to pro- b 
pagate his philoſophy throughout the empire. At the” 
age of twenty-three, when he had gained a conſideia- of 
ble knowledge of antiquity, and acquainted himſelf * 
with the laws and cuſtoms of his country, he! began to 
project a ſcheme for a general reformation ; for then th 
every province of the empire was a diſtin kingdom 0 
which had its particular 88 and was governed by a * 
prince. abc 

To fay the trath, all the little kingdoms depended Ih 
upon the emperor, but it often happened that the im · U 
perial authority was not able to keep them within tie d. 
bounds of their duty: Every one of theſe kings was mn 
maſter in his dominions; they levied taxes, impoſed i 
tributes, difpoſed of dignities and offices, declared war n 
againſt their neighbours when they thought proper, 1 


and ſometimes became formidable to the emperor him- 
ſelf. 
Cõxrucius wiſely perſuaded, thay the people could 


never be happy, ſo long as avarice, ambition, voluptu- 7 
ouſneſs, and falſe policy. ſhould reign in this manner, 7 
reſolved to preach up a ſevere morality ; and accord: 155 
ingly he began to enforce temperance, juſtice, and o- C 
ther virtues, to inſpire a contempt of riches and out: * 
ward pomp, to excite to magnanimity and a greatne(s ths 
of ſoul, which ſhould make men incapable of diſſimu- h 
Id r 

lation and inſincerity; and uſe all the means he cou 

of tt 

think of, to redeem his conntrymen from a life of plea- 0 
e | 
ſure to a life of reaſon. He was every where know! ne 
and as much beloved. His extenſive knowledge and y 


great wiſdom ſoon made him known: his integrity, and 
the ſplendor of his virtues, made him beloved. King 
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vere wess by his counſels, and the people reve- 
renced him as a faint. He was offered ſeveral high 
offices in the magiſtracy, which he ſometimes accepted; 
but never from a motive of ambition, which he was 


not at all eoncerned to gratify, but always with a view 


of reforming a corrupt ftate, and amending: man- 
kind; for he never failed to reſtgn thoſe offices, as foon 

2s he perceived that he could be no longer uſeful in 
them. Thus for inſtance he was raiſed to a conſidera · 

ble place of truſt in the kingdom of Lou, his own na- 
tive country; where he had not exerciſed his charge 
abore three months, when the court and provinces, 
through his counſels and management, were become 
quite another thing, He corrected many frauds and 
abuſes in the mercantile way, and reduced the weights 
nd meaſures to their proper ſtandard, He incul- 
ated fidelity and candour among the men, and exhort- 
ed the woman to chaſtity and a ſimplicity of manners. 
by ſuch methods he wrought a general reformation, 


and eſtabliſhed every where ſuch-concord and unanimityz 


that the whole kingdom ſeemed as. if it were but one 
preat family. 

Tak neighbouring princes TRAM to be jealous. 
They eaſily perceived, that a king, under the counſels 
of ſuch. a man as Conſucius, would quickly render 
himſelf too powerful ; fince nothing can make a ſtate 
fouriſh more than good order among the members, 
ind an exact obſervance of its laws. Alarmed at 


this, the king of Tf aſſembled his miniſters to conſi- 
der of methods, which might put a ſtop to the career 
af this new government; and after ſome deliberations 
the following expedient was reſolved upon. They got 
wether a great number of young girls of extraordina- 
7 beauty, who had been inſtructed from their Iafuns 

Az : Eh 
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cy in ſinging and dancing, and were perfectly miſtreſ. 
ſes of all thoſe charms and accompliſhments, which 
might pleaſe and captivate the heart. Theſe, under 
the pretext of an embaſſy, they preſented to the king 
of Lou, and to the grandees of his court, The pre- 
ſent was joyfully received, and had its deſired effect. 
The arts of good government were immediately ne- 
glected, and nothing was thought of, but jnventing 
new pleaſures, for the entertainment of the fair ſtran- 
gers. In ſhort, nothing was regarded for ſome mouths 
but feaſting, dancing, ſhows, &c. and the court waz 
intirely diffolved in luxury and pleaſure. Confucius 
had foreſeen all this, and endeavoured to prevent it by 
adviſing the refuſal of the preſent; and he now la- 
boured to take off the deluſion they were fallen into, 
and to bring men back to reaſon and their duty. But 
all his endeavours proved ineffeCtual : there was no- 
thing to be done: and the ſeverity of the philoſopher, 
whether he would or no, was obliged to give way to 
the overbearing faſhion of the court. Upon which 
he immediately quitted his employment, exiling him- 
' ſelf at the ſame time from his native country; to try 
if he could find in other kingdoms minds and 
diſpoſitions more fit to reliſh and purſue his max: 
8 a | 
Hz paſſed through the kingdoms. of Tſi, Guci, and 
Tſon, but met with inſurmountable difficulties every 
where. He had the misfortune to live in times, 
when rebellion, wars, and tumults raged throughout 
the empire. Men had no time to liſten to his philo- 
ſophy, They had even leſs inclination to do it; for 
as we have ſaid, they were ambitious, avaricious, and 
voluptuous. Hence he often met with ill treatment 


and reproachful language, and it is ſaid, that conſpi- 


The Lins of Convuctus, . 


ncies were ſormed againſt his life; to which may be 
added, that his neglect of his own intereſts had reduced 
him to the extremeſt poverty. Some philoſophers a» 
mong his contemporaries were ſo affected with the 
terrible ſtate of things, that they had ruſticated them · 
ſelves into the mountains and deſerts, as the only 
places where happineſs could be found; and would 
have perfuaded Confucius to have followed them. But, 
«I am a man, days Confucius, and cannot exclude 
“ myſelf from the ſociety of men, and conſort with 
« beaſts. Bad as the times are, I ſhall do all I can 
«to recall men to virtue: for in virtue are all things, 
«2nd if mankind would but once embrace it, and ſub- 
“ mit themſelves to its diſcipline. and laws, they 
« would not want me or any body elſe. to inſtruct 
them. It is the duty of a good man, firſt to per- 
* fe himſelf, and then to perfect others. Human 
* nature, ſaid he, came to us from heaven pure and 
perfect. 3. but in proceſs of time ignorance, the paſ- 
e fions, and evil examples have corrupted it. All 
*conſiſts in reſtoring it to its primitive beauty; and. 
to be perfect, we muſt re · aſcend to that point, from 
which wðe have fallen. Obey heaven, and follow 
„the orders of him who governs it. Love your 
m „ neighbour as yourſelf, Let your reaſon, and not 

«your ſenſes, be the rule of your conduct; for 
* reaſon will teach you to think wiſely, to ſpeak pru- 

* dently, and to. behave yourſelf Ro upon all oc- 
* cahons.”” 

Coneucivs.in the mean time, though he had with- 
drawn himſelf from kings and palaces, did not ceaſe to 
travel about, and do what good he could among the 
people, and among mankind in general. He had of- 
ten in his mouth the maxims and examples of their 
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antient heroes Yao, Chun, Yu, Tſchin tang, Ven fan, 
ſo that they were thought to be all revived in the per- 
ſon of this great man. We ſhall not wonder there- 


fore, that he proſelyted a great number of diſciples, 


who were inviolably attzched to his perſon. He is 
ſaid to have had at leaſt three thouſand; ſeventy two 
of whom were diſtinguiſhed above the reſt by their ſu- 
perior attainments, and ten above them all by their 
comprehenſive view and perfect knowledge of his whole 
philoſophy and doctrines. He divided his diſciples 
Into four claſſes, who applied themſelves to cultivate 
and propagate his ' philoſophy, each according to his 
particular diſtinction. The firſt claſs were to improve 
their minds by meditation, and to purify their hearts 
by virtue: and the moſt famous of this claſs were Men, 
Tſee, Ac kien, Gen pe micou, Chung kong, Yen 
yuen. The ſecond were to cultivate the arts of rea- 
ſoning juſtly, and of compoſing elegant and perſua- 
ſive diſcourſes : the moſt admired among theſe were 
Tfai ngo, and Tſou kong. The ſtudy of the third 
claſs was to learn the rules of good government, to 
give an idea of it to the mandarins, and to enable 
them to fill the public offices with honour; Gen yeu 
and Ki lou excelled herein. The laſt claſs were con- 
cerned in delivering the principles of morality in a con- 
ciſe and poliſhed ſtile to the people: and among theſe 
Tſou yeu, and Tſou hia, deſerved the higheſt praiſes. 
Theſe ten choſen n were, as It Were, the flower 
of Confucius's ſchool. | 

| He ſent fix hundred of his diſciples into different 
parts of the empire, to reform the manners of the peo- 
ple; and not fatisfied with benefiting his own country 
only, he made frequent reſolutions to paſs the ſeas, 
and propagate his — to the fartheſt part of the 


world. - Hardly any thing can be added to the purity 
of his morality. He ſeems rather to ſpeak like a doc- 
tor of a revealed law, than like a man who had no light, 
but what the law of nature afforded him: and what 
convinces us of his ſincerity is, that he taught as for- 
cibly by example as by precept. In ſhort, his gravi- 
ty and ſobriety, his rigorous abſtinence, his contempt: 
of riches and what are commonly. called the goods of: 

this life, his continual attention and watchfulneſs o- 

ver his actions, and above all, that modeſty and humi- 

lity, which arc not to be found among the Grecian: 
ſages; all theſe, I ſay, would almoſt tempt one to be- 
lieve, that he was not a mere philoſopher formed by 


.reaſon only, but a man inſpired. by God for the re- 
formation of the world, and to check that torrent of. 


idolatry. and ſuperſtition, which was going to over- 
fpread that particular part of it. Confucius is ſaid to 
have lived ſecretly Three years, and to have ſpent the 
latter part of his life in ſorrow. A few days before 
his laſt illneſs, he told his diſciples with tears in his 
eyes, that he was overcome with grief at the. fight of. 


the diſorders which prevailed in the empire: “ The. 


mountain, .ſaid he, is fallen, the high machine is de- 
% moliſhed, and the ſages are all fled.” His mean · 
ing was, that the edifice of perfection, which he had 
endeavoured to raiſe, was intirely overthrown. He 
began to-Janguiſh from that time, and the ſeventh day 
before his death, The kings, ſaid be, reje&t my max 
*ims; and ſince I am ag longer uſeful on the earth, . 
I may as well leave it.” After theſe words he fell 
into a lethargy, and at the end of ſeven days expired 
in the atms of his diſciples, in the ſeventy-third year 
of his age, Upon the firſt hearing of his death, Ngai 
cong, who then 1eigned in the kingdom of Lou, could 
A 5 
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not refrain from tears: * The Tien is not ſatisfied 
« with me, cried he, ſince it has taken away Confu- 
& ius. In reality, wiſe men are precious gifts with 
which heaven blefles the earth; and their worth is 
never ſo well known, as when they are taken away, 
Confucius was lamented by the whole empire, whick 
from that very moment began to honour him as a ſaint; 
and eſtabliſhed ſuch a veneration' for his memory, as 

will probably laſt for ever in thoſe parts of the world. 
Kings have built palaces forfhim in all the provinces, 
whither the learned go at certain times to pay him ho- 
mage. There are ro be ſeen upon ſeveral edifices, 
raifed in honour of him, inſcriptions in large charac- 
ters, To the great. maſter. To the head doctor. To 
the ſaint. To him who taught emperors and kings, 
They built his ſepulchre near the city Kio fou, 
-on the banks of the river Su, where he was wont 
to aſſemble his diſciples; and they have fince incloſed 
it with walls, which look like a ſmall city to this very 
Wy. 
conrvcius did not truſt altogether to the memory 
of his diſciples for the preſervation of his philoſophy, 
but he compoſed ſeveral books: and though theſe 
books were greatly admired for the doctrines they 
contained, and the fine principles of morality they 
taught, yet ſuch was the unparalleled modeſty of 
this philoſopher, that he never aſſumed the leaſt ho- 
nour about them. He ingenuouſly owned, that the 
doctrine was not his own, but was müch more an- 
cient; and that he had done nothing more than col- 
lected it from thoſe wiſe legiſlators Yao and Chun, 
who lived fifteen hundred years before him. Thele 
books are held in the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion, becauſe they contain all that he had collected 
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to right reaſon. 


©& of this good, and an hatred of this evil: 


ners according to reaſon. 


-- 


relating to the ancient laws, which are looked up- 


on as the moſt perfect rule of government. Tho 
number of theſe claſſical and canonical books, for 
ſo it ſeems they are called, is four. The firſt is 
intitled, Ta Hio, the grand ſcience, or the ſchoo] of 
the adults. It is this that beginners ought to ſtu- 
dy firſt, becauſe it is, as it were, the porch of the 
temple of wiſdom and virtue. It treats of the care 
we ought to take in governing ourſelves, that we 
may be able afterwards to govern others: and of 
perſeverance in the chief good, which, according 
to him, is nothing but a conformity of our actions 
The author calls this book Ta Hio, 
or the grand ſcience, becauſe it was chiefly deſigned 
for princes and grandees, who ought to govern theic 
people wiſely. * The whole ſcience of princes, ſays - 
* Confucius, conſiſts in * cultivating and perfect- 
ing the reaſonable nature they have received from 
“Tien, and in reſtoring that light and primitive 
« clearneſs of judgment, which has been weakens 
© ed and obſcured by various paſſions, that it may 
© be afterwards in a capacity to labour the perfec- - 
&« tions of others. To ſucceed then, ſays he, we 
“ ſhould begin within ourſelves z and to this end 
© it is neceſſary to have an inſight into the nature 
of things, and to gain the knowledge of good 
* and evil; to determine the will towards a love 


© ſerve integrity of heart, and to regulate the man- 
When a man has thus 
« renewed himſelf, there will be leſs. difficulty in re- 
” newing others: and by this means one ſees concord 
* and union reigning in families, kingdoms governed 
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. according to the laws, and the whole empire enjoy- 
ec ing peace and tranquillity.” 

Tu ſecond claſſical or e book is called 
Tchong Yong, - or the immutable mean; and treats 
of the mean, which ought to be obſerved in all things. 


Tchong ſignifies means, and by Yong is underſtood | 


that which is conſtant, eternal, immutable. ' He un- 
dertakes to prove, that every wiſe 'man, and chieffy 
thoſe who have the care of governing the ade ſhould 
follow this mean, which is the eſſence of virtue. He 
enters upon this ſubject by defining human nature, 
and its paſſions; then he brings ſeveral examples of 
virtue and piety, as fortitude, prudence, and filial 
duty, which are propoſed as ſo many patterns to be 
imitated in keeping this mean. In the next place he 
ſhews, that this mean, and the practice of it, is the 
right and true path, which a wiſe man thould purſue, 
| In order to obtain the higheſt pitch of virtue. The 
third book, Yun lu, or the book of maxims, is a col- 
lection of ſententious and moral diſcourſes, and is di- 
vided into twenty articles, containing only queſtions, 
anſwers, and fayings of Confucius and his diſciples 
on virtue, good works, and the art of governing well; 
the tenth article excepted, in which the diſciples of 
Confucius particularly: deſcribe the outward deport- 
ment of their maſter. There are ſome maxims and 
moral ſentences in this collection, equal to thoſe of 
the ſeven wiſe men of. Greece, which have always 
been ſo much admired'® The fourth book gives an 
idea of a perfect government; it is called Meng Tec, 
or the book of Mentius; becauſe, though numbered 
among the claſſical and canortical books, it 1s more 
properly the work of his diſciple” Mentius. To theſe 
four books they add two others, which have almoſt an 
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equal reputation; the firſt is called Hiao. king, that 
is, of filial reverence, and contains the anſwers which 
Confucius made to his diſciples Tſeng, concerning 
the reſpe& which is due to parents. The ſecond is 
called Sias Hio, that is, the ſcience, or the ſchool of 
children; which is a collection of ſentences and ex- 
amples taken from ancient and modern authors. They 
who would have a perfect knowledge of all theſe 
works, will find it in the Latin of father Noel, one of 
the moſt ancient miſſionaries of China, which was 
printed at Prague in the year 1711. 


CHINESE TRAVELLER. 
eee „ nne. 
General Daschirriox of the Empire of CHINA. 


1c, Þ; HINA, by the weſtern Monguls called 
SJ Vis Catay ; by the Mancheoux Tartars, Ni- 
W C 8 can Kouran; and by the Chineſe, Tchong 
> 2 C42 koue; and the firſt royal family, who car- 
„ - man their victorious arms weſtward, cauſed 
it to be called Tin, or Tai tſin; whence the Latins 
call it Sina; the Engliſh and 1 China; the Ita- 
hans, Cina; and the Germans, Tſchinaz. is ſituated on 
the moſt eaſtern verge of the Aſiatic continent, and 
bounded on the north by Eaſtern and Weſtern Tartary, 
from which it is divided by its prodigious wall, and part- 
ly by inacceſſible mountains. On. the eaſt it is bound- 
ed by the Eaſtern Ocean, weſt by part of the Mogul's 
empire, and India beyond the Ganges; and ſouth part- 
ly by the kingdoms. of Lao, Tonquin, Hoa, and Cochin» 
China, and partly by the Southern Ocean or Indian Sea, 
which. flows between it and the Philippine Iſlands. It 
extends in latitude from 20 to almoſt 43 degrees, via. 


! 


— 
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ſrom north to ſouth about fourteen hundred miles. And 
from eaſt to weft it reaches from ninety eight to one 
hundred and twenty three, ſo that itsbreadth from eaſt to 
welt is about twelve hundted miles. But to take it in 
its utmoſt extent either-in length or breath, the former 
muſt be taken from its north-eaſt frontier of Tai yven, 
in the province of Lyaouton, to the laſt city of the pro- 
vince of Youn nam, called Chyen tyen, Kioun min 
fou; and then its greateſt length will be one thouſand 
fix hundred Engliſh miles; and if to theſe be fill ad. 
ded the Iſland of Hay nan, (which belongs to China) 
on the ſouth of the province of Quan tong, two degrees 
more may be added, and we muſt reckon from the 18th 


degree inſtead of the 2oth, ſo that ſuch its extent will 


be one thouſand eight hundred miles. Its breadth 


likewiſe may be reckoned to a much greater extent, 


viz. from the town of Nimpo, a ſea- port in the pro- 
vince of Che kian, to the utmoſt boundary of Su chuen, 


it will amount to one thouſand two hundred and ſixty 


miles. As to the whole empire of China, it now ap- 
pears to lie under the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and 
part of the ſixth climates; ſo that its longeſt days are 
14 hours and 45 minutes, and the ſhorteft 13 hours 
16 minutes, and its air is various, according as it draws 


nearer to or farther from the ſouth. In general how- 


ever the country. is moſtly temperate, ſave towards the 
north, where it is intolerably cold, not ſo much from 
the ſituation as from the ridges of mountains that rvn 
along thoſe parts, and are exceſſive high, and commen- 
ly covered with deep ſhows, Even in thoſe parts which 
run under the tropick, the winds that blow thither from 
Tartary render winter exceeding cold. China is reckon- 
ed by moſt people to have been the country of the an- 
tient Sinæ, mentioned by Ptolemy, and ſo called from 
one of its antient monarchs named Chin or Cina, who 
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i; faid to have reigned here above fiſty years before our 
$viour's birth. But it juſtly boaſts a much older 
date. And though it might receive à name from that 
monarch} it in all likelibood had many before; for it- 
is a maxim here, when the government falls from one 
family to another, the firſt prince of the new always 
gires his name to the whole country. - We are told 
there have been no leſs than twenty-two ſuch families, 


who have thus altered its name. See the following table. 


Families Emp. of that Tears of that. 
= Family Family's R. 
1. Hia — 17 — 458 
2. Xam —— 28 644 
3, Chen 33 —2.᷑ĩ! 2873 
6. Hau han 2. — 414 
7. Chin II. — 15 — 135,5. 
8. Soum — 7  — 59 


11. Kin — 5 e 
12. 8 uli! 3 —— N 

13. fam 20 — 

14. Heou cam— 2 ——— 10 


15. Heou tam — | 4 — 13 

16. Heou chin —— 2 EGG © 710 * * 
17. Heou han— 2 — 4. 

19. Swim Me . i 49429 

20. Vov en- 9 —— 89 

21. Mm E 2 1k 276 
: 22. Chim 8 £257 . 2 r 2 53. & 
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TRE Chineſe, i imagining the earth to be ſquare, rec. tr 
bon their country in its center. The Indians, we arc n 
told, called it Chin from one of the kings above men - p 
tioned. But ſome thinkrather it had that name on account I tl 
of its fine produce, &. of ſilk, called in their language th 
Chin. The proud Chineſe look upon all the reſt of 1: 
the world as barbarians, In their maps they repreſent Ml tl 
their empire as by far the largeſt, and the reſt promiſ- WW le 
cuous about it, and leſs than the ſmalleſt of their own m 

+ provinces, affixing to them ridiculous names, viz. the tt 
kingdom of Dwarfs, of Women, of Monkeys, &c. and vi 
do the like in deſcribing them. They reckon there are ſo 
about ſeventy- two- kingdoms in the world beſides their WW cc 
own, which they ſtick up in their maps, like but ſo jr 
many nutſhells, or little iſles round it in the ſea; ot 
like ſo inany little ſcattered Satellites attending their In 
own Grand Planet. Tartary, Japan, Tunkin, and Co- Al 
rea, they call barbarian, and all the reſt much worſe, ei 
and repreſent the inhabitants as rude, brutiſh, ugly, u 
and more monſtrous than baboons. But ſince the je- r: 
ſuits firſt landed there, and gave them a better notion, J! 
and convinced them they were ſo much, better aſtro- d 
nomers and mathematicians than they, it hath made WW n. 
them lower their creſt in ſome meaſure. The diſco- t. 
very of this remote and opulent country by. the Portu- p. 
gueſe, about two hundred years ago, dazzled. the eyes it 
of thoſe firſt diſcoverers. It was indeed in ſome mea- Mt 1 
ſure known to the antients under the name of Xeres; ee 
and ſome traffick was carried on between them; but the WW 
vaſt ſandy deſarts and inacceſſible mountains between-it ¶ 1c 
and India, its great diſtance from Europe, and the old p. 
Chineſe policy not to admit ſtrangers among them, nor WW t1 
ſuffer their own people to go into other countries, made it ¶ ſe 
im poſſi ble for either Greeks, Romans, or other nations on Q 
this. fide the Ganges, to know any thing of this coum W 


* 
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try or inhabitants, except what they gueſſed by com - 
modities brought thence, and which were few, in com- 
| pariſon of what is now exported. As the Chineſe divided 
the whole -heaven into 28 conſtellations, ſo do they 
their country into twenty-eight provinces, each of the 
latter under one of the former, without leaving one of 
them for the reſt of the globe. 'They bave indeed at 
miſ- WM length condeſcended to give Europe a place in their 
own (WW maps; but they ſtill repreſent is as but a ſmall iſle in 
the the ſea, whilſt they enlarge the limits of their own pro- 
and vinces out of all proportion, and dignify them with 
2 ar: ſome pompous title beſides the name of their proper 
heir WW conſtellations. The origin of this antient nation is 
it ſo juſtly looked on like as once was the ſpring head of the 
; or WW Nile; but what their popular tradition ſays of it doth 
heir no leſs deſerve to be exploded, ſince they pretend to 
Co- an antiquity anterior not only to the flood, but even the 
rſe, creation. But what they have upon record, and is 
gly, WM univerſally agreed by all their learned, ſeems in gene- 
Je- ral fo well founded, it were as ridiculous to call that 
ion, in queſtion. According. to thoſe records, this king- 
(tro- WWF dom appears to have been governed by its own mo- 
ade WF narchs above four thouſand years, by a ſucceſſion of 
ſco- WF twenty-two families, and two hundred and thirty-ſix 
rtu- WWF princes in the whole. However, this monarchy, great as 
eyes it is, muſt be ſuppoſed like others to have had but a 
16a- WW ſmall beginning, eſpecially as their moſt authentic ac- 
es; counts date its infancy only about two or three hundred 
the WW years after the flood; about which time it is likely 
mit ſome of Noah's grandchildren, penetrating the eaſtern 
old parts of Aſia, may be ſuppoſed to have gone and ſet- 
nor tled on the fertile and delightful ſpot which is on the 
e it WW ſouth-eaſt part of China, known now by the names of 
on WW Quan fi. and Cyan fi. Some tranſlators of Chineſe 
um * aſcribe the foundation of this n to 
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Fobi, ſaid to have begun his reigri about one thouſand, 


nine hundred and fifty-two years before Chriſt, 
Its walled cities amount to four thouſand, four hun- 
dred and two; divided into the two orders of civil and 
military. Of the former one hundred and ſeventy- 
five are of the firſt rank, five hundred and ſixty of the 
fecond, three hundred and -eleven. of the third, three 
hundred of the fourth, one hundred and fifty of the 
- Gfth, one hundred of the fixth, and three hindred of 
"the ſeventh. Theſe laſt are ſmall forts, ſcattered here 
and there in the fields towards the Tartaric frontiers, 
and ſome on mountains to ſuppreſs robbers ; the ol- 
diers being ſometimes apt to turn free-booters. Of 
theſe fortified places one thouſand are-of the firſt rank; 
the firength of the reſt conſiſting more-in the Grua- 
tion and numerous garriſons tban ſtoutneſs of their 
out-works. Navarette reckons them, one hundred and 
forty-eight of the firſt rank called Fu, two hundred and 
thirty- nine of the ſecond called Chew, and one thou- 
ſand, one hundred and forty- nine of the third called 
Hyen. To all theſe different clafles of cities we may 
add eleven military ones aſſigned to the foldiery, where- 
in they have lands for their maintenance; four hun- 
dred and thirty- nine caſtles on the ſea-coaſts, ſome ex- 
traordinary large and well inhabited, two thouſand, 
nine hundred and twenty boroughs on the coalts, 
moſt equivalent to towns, as the caſtles are to walled 
cities. Populous inland boroughs and villages are in- 
numerable. Thirty two cities are wholly independent 
on the court, except tribute and homage. The ta- 
milies (excluſive of ſoldiers, women and children, and 
thoſe who pay no taxes) amount to eleven million, five 
hundred and two thouſand, eight hundred and ſeventy- 
two; but including the army, and all, the number of 
males is computed fifty-nine million, ſeven hundred 
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and eighty· eight thouſand, three hundred and ſinty- our. 
| The army conſiſts of nine hundred and two thouſand, 


and fifty four to guard the frontiers, with nine hundred 
and eighty- nine thouſand, one hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
borſes always ready for auxiliary forces, and ſeven hun- 
dred and fxty- ſeven thouſand, nine hundred and ſe · 
venty men in the garriſons. Newhoff ſays, in his 
time the regiſter made the families amount to ten 
million, ninety thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine- 
ty; and that of fighting men fifty- five million, four 


hundred and ſixteen thouſand, four hundred and ſeven- 


ty-lix, including horſe, foot, and garriſons. Other 
horſes maintained by the crown for troops, poſts, and 
meſſengers, on occaſion, five hundred and ſixty- four 
thouſand, two hundred. Public inns or places of en- 
tertainment, for the -mandarins, and others of the 
king's officers that travel on his account, all ſeated at 
proper diſtances over the kingdom, amount to one 
thouſand, one hundred and forty«five ; large barks con- 
ſtantly employed in bringing proviſion, filks, and neceſ- 
ſaries, from the ſouth provinces to the capital Peking, 


nine thouſahd, nine hundred and ninety nine. Where 


it is to be obſerved, they will not add one more to 
that number, left it ſhould leffen the ſound of it, the 
words nine thouſand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
carrying a much greater one than bare ten thous 
land. China is indeed ſo exceeding populous, that its 
inhabitants ſhould not be computed by thouſands but 
millions; for not only cities, but towns and villages,, 
are crowded, whilſt the roads are thronged as well as 
ltreets, It is believed there are two millions of ſouls 
in Kiamnin, capital of Nanking. And though this be 
reckoned the largeſt in the kingdom, many more 
wight paſs for the biggeſt in the world. The city 
buildings are of brick, neat, and well adorned ; but the 
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bouſes low, chiefly one, at moſt two ſtories, high; but 
commonly of ſuch-length and depth as to contain 
three, four, five, or ſix families. The ſtreets are ge. 
nerally large and ſtrait, the publick buildings ſtately e- 


noughb, though in a different ſtile from thoſe in Europe. 


Every principal city has a palace for the viceroy, go-" 
vernour, or mandarin; a public inn for ſuch as travel 
on the king's account, and every metropolis has a ſtate- 
ly high tower, nine ſtories high, and another of ſeven, 
which ſeem chiefly for ornament, being ſeen at a great 
diſtance, and from their tops affording an extenſive 
proſpect of all the adjacent country. Du Halde men- 
tions ſome of theſe twelve or thirteen ſtories high, every 
one leſſening over the other, with ſurpriſing ſymmetry, 
and all adorned with fine painting, carving, gilding, &c. 


as alſo with bells round the top of the upper tory, bya 


chain ſo long that the leaſt puff ſets them atinkling ; ; the 


-muſick of which, when it blows hard, i is ſomewhat un- 


-couth, yet not diſagreeable. 

TRE cities are generally ſquare or oblong ſquare, 
ſurrounded with great high walls, towers, de with 
one or more ſtately gate at each front. The \'reets 
run in a direct line from one-to its oppoſite, and are in- 


terfected with Janes running parallel to each other, 
and adorned with ſpacious piazza's, temples, and other 


publick buildings. Other cities are perfectly round, 
others oval, within ſide of the ſame uniform ſymmetry. 


The far greateſt part of them arcwell Tupplied with wi* | 
ter from rivers or artificial canals which run through | 
'them, branching into the principal parts of the town, 


and furniſhing fountains, caſcades, &c. in ſtreets, hou- 


ſes, gardens, c. But the furniture within the houſes 


by no means anſwers the beauty without, except their 
fine cabinets, ſcreens, China jars, &c. Thoſe which 
. to the govyernours, mandarins, &c, are ii! 
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; grand and ornamented, the pofleſſors enjoying them 
t pro tempore and on occaſion. They dig no founda- 
on for their buildings, but lay the ficſt ſtone on the 
cface of the ground; ſo that their towers, &c. ſoon 
un to decay, But the generality of their dwel- 


= „ g-bouſes are of wood raiſed on pillars, covered with 
af es, and more to be admired for neatneſs and commo- 


jouſneſs than elegance. They have no windows fron - 
ng the ſtreets; and their gates and principal apart- 
ents, as far as may be, always face the ſouth. Their 
ds are very fine in ſummer, commonly with em- 
roidered curtains of taffety, or ſome other thin filk, 
o keep off flies and gnats; and in winter they are of 
arſe: ſattin embroidered, and thick cotton quilts in- 
lead of feather beds; and their beds are of joiners 
rk curiouſly wrought. But the buildings they be- 
tow moſt coſt on, and are whimſically extravagant in, 
re their temples, which they rear, to a conſiderable 
eight, adorned with every thing curious, and filled with 
n incredible - number of idols, before which hang 
amps continuaHy burning. They reckon about- four 
undred and eighty of theſe temples of firſt rank, be- 
ides a prodigious number of others; which in whole are 
ſerved by three hundred and fifty thouſand Bonza's or 
prieſts, Of bridges there are a vaſt number. One of the 
molt famed is that over the river Saffrany, which joinstws 
nountains together, and is four hundred cubits long, 
nd five hundred high, and all of one ſingle arch; 
hence travellers call it the flyiag bridge. 2. That 
n the province of Xang ſi, and a third over the city 
of Chan chew, at the place where the two great rivers _ 
.. e Liang and Kan do meet. This latter is built up- 
„ none hundred and thirty barges, chained to one a- 
„other, yet ſo as to open a way in any part of it to let 
1; W*ffls paſs that continually fail up and down. There 


bridges, at convenient diſtances. - The roads each 


- 54 have large reſervoirs of water all paved and flanked with 
large ſtones, and theſe ſer ve not only to raiſe and lower the 
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is a great number of this ſort. of bridges over the coun- 
try, becauſe more convenient for traffick, chiefly cat. 
Tied on over theſe rivers. - A third ſort is built on 
Pillars without any arch: ſome of conſiderable length 


m 
ge 
heir 


i ; : ba 
and breadth, particularly that in the province of Fo * 
kien, which ſtands on three hundred pillars, and uach 


fix hundred and fixty perches in length, and one and ai af. 
half broad, curiouſly. built, and adorned with parapeu Tol 
with great variety of ſculpture and imagery. A fourth orf 
ſort are made with arches, likewiſe of great length, 


ven 
| breadth, and beauty. That at Oxu, capital of To ich. 
kien, conſiſts of one hundred arches, and is above one . bot 
hundred and fiſty fathoms long. Their triumphal at- ery 
ches are commonly built of ſquare ſtone, nicely carved Whyite 


with figures of men, beaſts, monſters, and have pane- Un th 
gyrick inſcriptions on thoſe to whom erected. The Wen 
number of theſe and the fine towers in every conſide- 
Table city is ſaid to amount to one thouſand, one hun-. p: 
dred and fifty-nine ; and among them are about one hun- ed o 
dred and eighty- five Mauſoleums of exquiſite beauty and Bn. 

magnificence. As for the numerous canals, we mult 
note, that in ſome provinces moſt of their rivers are of 
this artificial kind, and are not only broad, deep, and 
commodious, but many banked on each - ſide with 
ſquare ſtone, and have their ports, keys, ſluices, and 
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| fide of them are alſo paved, or made hard with gravel 
and planted on each fide, as well as are moſt of the 
banks on theſe canals, with rows of ſhady trees. Some 


water of the canal, but likewiſe overflow the flat ground, 
where rice commonly is ſown, They reckon fitty- 
eight of thoſe large reſervoirs, | beſides numberleſs in- v 
ferior ſluices whereby they ſupply their lands with jull | 


— 
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; much water as they require. We muſt ſpeak more 
rgely of that whimfical curioſity juſt mentioned above, 
heir mountains artificially fabricated into various 
hapes, ſome reſembling at a diſtance a bird, horſe, 


uch prodigious bulk, plainly appear (though fabulouſ- 
aſcribed to miracles, &c.) to be the work of art. 
Thoſe commonly called the Mountains of the Five 
orſe Heads, from their reſembling ſuch, are the moſt 
yenderful, and could not be fabricated into ſuch ſhapes 
rithout an infinite number of hands, and vaſt art, 
one Wi bour and expence. Some of theſe mountains, have 


ar- ery deep and ſpacious caverns ; others are pierced 


ved Npuite through whole mountains, for a great length. 
n that of the province of Fo kyen, near the city of 
en goa, is a handſome road about fix feet wide, 


paved all the way with broad ſtones, and plant- 
don each fide with ſhady trees, with benches to reſt 


and Won. "There are many of theſe cauſe ways cut in the ſame 
uſt vanner, ſome between, others. by the ſides of the 
bs mountains, with horrid precipices, above and below. 
an 


Others have ſteps cut into the ern from the bottom to 
he Fon 

Tr1s empire is divided into fifteen principal provin- 
ach Nes, beſides that of Lyaou tun without the wall, which 
makes a ſixteenth, viz, Pe ke li, Kyang nan, Kyang - + 
„Fo kyen, Che kyang, Hu quang, Ho nan, Shang 
me tong, Shan fi, Shen fi, Se chuen, Quan ton, Quang 


" li, Yun nan, Quew chew, Ly au ton. The peninſula 
05 of Corea Is ow Ukewiſe under the Chineſe dominions. 
na, 

ne © 


r other beaſt, &c., Which odd figures, though of 


welve miles long, at the foot of two hills, which 
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A DESCRIPT1ON of the Gnkar — which divides 


CHINA /rom TARTART. 


HIS celebrated wall was built by the famous em- 
peror Tſin chi hoang, with a politic view, two 
hundred and twenty. one years before Chriſt. It is 
the northern boundary of China, and defends it from 
the neighbouring Tartars, who were at that time di- 


| vided into ſeveral nations under different princes, which 


prevented their doing any injury to China, but by 


their ſudden irruptions. There was then no inſtance. 


of ſuch a union of the weſtern Tartars, as happened at 
the beginning of the thirteenth n. when they con- 


quered China. 


THERE is nothing i in the world nana] to 115 work, 
which is continued through three great provinces, Viz, 
Pe tcheli, Chan ſi, and Chen fi, built often in places 


- which.ſeem inacceſſible, and ſtrengthened with a ſeries 


of forts. The beginning of this wall is a large bul- 
wark of ſtone, raiſed in the ſea, to the eaſt of Peking, 


and almoſt in the ſame latitude, being 40% 2). &. 
in the province of Pe tcheli; I is built Ji 
of the common cities of the empire, hi 
being terraſſed, and , caſed with brick; and is from 
twenty to twenty five feet high. F. Regis, and the 
PF. who affiited him in making the map of the prorin- 
cebes, having often ſtretched a line on the top, to mea- 
ſure the baſes of triangles, and to take diſtant points 


ke the walls 
much wider 


with an inſtrument : they always found it well paved, 
and wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel 2. 
breaſt with eaſe. The gates of the great wall are for- 
tified on the {ide of China by pretty large forts : : the 


rſt, towards the eaſt, is called Chang hai kban; it is 
ear the wall which extends from the bulwark in the 
ea, about a league through a country quite level, and 
hen begins from this fort to riſe upon the declivities 
f the mountains. It was the Chineſe general, who 
ommanded in this place, that called in the neighbour» 
ng Tartars of Leao tong : this gave them an opportuni- 
two Wy of conquering China, notwithſtanding the great con - 
It is Widence the Chineſe had in this wall, which they thought 
rom Wn impregnable defence. 

di: Taz other forts, and which are as noted, are Hi 
hich ong keou, in 40“. 261. Tou che keon, 41*. 197. 2 of 

by chang kia keou, 40. 5/7. 15”. two noted paſſages 


ance Wf the Tartars, who are ſubject to the empire, to 


dt Wome to Peking; and Cou pe keou, 40“. 437. The 


con Which was the way the emperor Cang hi general» 
y took to go to Ge ho ell in Tartary. This place is 


ork, about forty leagues from Peking, always aſcending to- 
IZ. Wards the north: it is a mountainous country, where 


aces pe uſed to take the diverſion of hunting; the way to 


t trom Peking is levelled by hands, and as even as a 
dowling-green. There this great prince reſided more 
ban half the year, without neglecting the affairs of the 
wpire, which he governed as eaſily as a private fa- 


mily. 


ne light dreis, armed with his bow and quiver, without 34 8 | 
ins ver offering to make uſe of an e chaiſe that fol "4 

ved, Nowed him. 

lo WM ALL theſe places are terraſſed and caſed with brick 

1 on both ſides, in the province o/ Pe tcheli; but when 


ou enter that of Chen (i towards Tien tching ouei, 
8 
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th be came late from hunting, he never - 
vent to bed beiore he bad diſpatched all petitionerss 

nd roſe next morning before the day It was fur- © 
riſing to ſee him, at the age of threeſcore years, rid= , 
ig among his guards, through the thickeſt ſnows, in 
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the wall begins to be only of earth: nevertheleſs on 
the fide of Cha hou keou, in 409. 197. which place 
the Muſcovites come to, ſtraight from Selingiſko, it is 
caſed on the outer fide with brick, and ſome of its 
towers are very large, and built of brick on a baſe of 
ſtone, but it does not always continue the ſame. The n 
river Hoang ho has centry- boxes along its banks, where 
in ſoldiers keep guard continually, and ſupplies the 
place of a wall, towards the bounds which divide the 
provinces of Chan ſi and Chen fi. 

BETON D the river Hoang ho weſtward, in the pro- 
vince of Chen fi, the wall is only of earth, low, nar- 
row, and ſometimes of gravel, for it lies in a gravelly 

| ſoil, and in ſome places is quite deſtroyed; but in o- 
ther places the paſſages are defended by ſeveral conſi- 

derable towers, ſuch are Yu ling hien, in 339. 15“ 
Ning hia, Lan tcheou, in 379. 597. Kan tcheo, 39“. 
Sou tcheo and Si ning; where general officers re- 
fide with bodies of men. He who reſides at Kan 
tcheou is the generaliſſimo, and is called Ti tou; 
the others are only e en N called 'Tiong 
ping. 

i NIN hia is the beſt of theſe towns; it is finer 
F ticher, and better built than moſt of the towns of tie 
eeempire; it is alſo pretty large, for if you Uſe both the 3715 
5 * diviſions, as making but one town, it 1 at leaſt f& 

teen Chineſe Lys round. The induſtry of the inhabi 
tants has rendered the country fruitful, for by means 
of proper canals and fluices, which they have made, 
they can water their lands, when they want it, from 

'* the river Hoang ho. There are ſprings in the ditch 

of the town, from which they make ſalt; here arc al 

ſo manufaQtures of woolen goods, and carpets like 
thoſe of Turkey. The mountains are ſo high an 
Leep in the diſtrict of Ning hia, that ſeven or eig 
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leagues from the town they ſupply the place of a 
w_ for about ten leagues, Sou tcheou is in 399. 
45%. 407. it is a conſiderable town, but not equal 
to Ning, either for trade or beauty; though it com- 
of {Wands the ſoldiers at Kia yu koan, which is the road 
bet Hami, and in ſeveral diſtricts of the Tartar Hal- 
kas. The wall is only of earth in theſe parts, 
he but kept in good repair, on account of the neigh» 
bourhood of the people of Hami, who have been ſub- 
jet to the emperor but a few years. The walls of 

Lai yu koan are not of brick, but well guarded with 
ſoldiers, who defend this important paſſage. The 
yall ends when you have paſſed a little town (called 


U 
1 chouang lan) becauſe it is ſituated where two walls 
1 o- 
nf} eet, one of which is in the valley which goes by 


Lang tcheou to Kia yu koan, the other upon the 
mountain which leads to Si ning tcheou; but inſtead. 
ff a wall there is a pretty large trench, except in the 
jecks near Si ning, which are walled as in the 
rovince of Chen fi, The town of Si ning, which 
8 36*. 59/. is not large, but ſurpaſſes Ning hia in 
ade: all the ſkins and furs which come from weſt. 
artary are fold in this town, or in a neighbouring 
illage called Topa. This place is of greater worth. 
an a large town, although the buildings are mean, 
nd in a bad ſituation. Here may be bad almoſt all 


rugs, as ſaffron, dates, coffee, &c. 

jap of the country, be found three or four catholic 
ins which they fetched from Tartary. The houſes 
d ſhops are much dearer in this village than in the 


rn of Si ning, which is diſtant about four leagues. 
B 3 


ts of foreign and Chineſe commodities, and various 
Warn. F. Regis was here employed in making the oP 


Lrmenians, who kept ſhop in this place, and ſold fine © 


territory. 
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It is remarkable, that this village is independent of the 
Mandarin of Si ning; but belongs to a Lama Bone, 


who is always choſen out of the family that owns this 
This family is the moſt conſidetable of the 
nation of Si fan, or Tou fan, The emperors of the 
preceding family, thinking the better to preſerve the 
peace of the nation, in making the place impregnable 
where they kept their court, had built a fecond wall 
as ſtrong and ſurprifing as the firſt: it remains ſtill 
entire in Pe tcheli, ſeventy-ſix lys from Peking, at one 
of the principal gates, named Nan keo, and from 


thence ten leagues upon the declivity of a high moun- 


tain, by which the road lies to Suen hoa fou, and from 
thence to Tai tong in the province of Chan fi. This 
wall, which is called the Great Inner-Wall, Joins the 
other to the north of Peking, near Suen hoa fou, 
where there is a garriſon; and is continued along the 
weſt of the province of Pe tcheli, and extends into the 


province of Chan fi, where it is ruinous in mal 
places. When we conſider the number of ſtrong 


holds and forts built between t heſe two walls, with the 
works on the eaſtern fide, we cannot help admiring 


the care and efforts of the Chin, who ſeem to have 

left no means untried, that human prudence could 

_ poſſibly ſuggeſt, for the defence of the kingdom, and 
for preſerving the public tranquillity. 
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4 Dssckir ion of the city of NanxinG, | 


HERE being no material difference between the 
greateſt part of the cities of China, as they are all 

near alike, except in fize, the deſcription of the three 
largeſt in the empire is ſufficient to give the reader an 
idea of all the reſt. | 


NANKING, formerly ſtiled the Stately, Opulent, 
Nonſuch, &c. ftands in E. lon. from Peking, 2. 20. 
lat. 32. and is by far the largeſt and moſt populous of 
all China, being afirmed by Dion. Kao about forty 
eight miles in circumference. And it appears from 
the ruins of its old walls to have been till vaſtly larger, 
and has been computed ninety miles in compaſs, But 
then it muſt have vaſtly ſhrunk, Du Halde giving it 
now but twenty at moſt ; yet the Chineſe afhrm, that 
if two men on horſeback ſhould ſet out from the 
ſame gate, and gallop round it by different Ways, they 
would not meet till evening. Its figure is molt 
irregular, the hills within, and the nature of the ground 
about it, not conveniently admitting regularity. But 
by the removal of the imperial ſeat, and fince its be- 
ing in the hands of the inveterate Tartars, ſcarce any 


ootſteps are Teft of its antient magnificent palace, and 


other ſumptuous buildings. Even its once famous ob- 
ſer vatory is left to ruin; and nothing remains of its 
ancient grandeur but ruins of temples, imperial ſe- 
pulchres, and other monuments. What there is of the 
ne third part of the city yet ſtanding is well built, and 
vel filled with inhabitants, who drive great commerce, 
ind the ſtreets are every where ſo thronged, one coun: 
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| ſcarce go thro' them, well paved, and. free from dirt 


It is ſituated at the end of a deep bay made by the river 
Yangs ke ham, or Son of the Sea, and flows cloſe to 
the city walls, where it is two leagues broad, and co 
vered with ſuch innumerable ſhips and trading veſſels, 
gilt and painted, that the aſtoniſhed Jeſuits thought 


them enough to form a bridge from hence to Europe. 


This river has a vaſt number of canals, which both fa- 
cilitates trade, and fertilizes the country. This city, 
notwithſtanding ſuch devaſtations, has recoved a good 
deal of grandeur in numerous lofty towers, handſome 
palaces, temples, and other buildings. Many of the 
ſtreets, ſtrait and neat, are paved in the middle with 
large marble ſlabs, and on the fides. with variety of 
pebble, and other ſtones curicuſly inlaid. Kao even 
at preſent computes here 2,000,000 ſouls; and tho 
ſome ſuppoſe but about 1,co0,000, yet the latter is 
not to be relied on, ſeeing it falls fo very ſhort of what 
moſt other authors do aver. The fertile and delight- 
ful territory about the city hath a vaſt number of 


temples, palaces, pleaſure houſes, fine gardens, &c, 
There is particularly, about fix miles from the town, a 


pleaſant wood, about twelve miles round, af flately 
pines, in the midſt whereof is a mount covered with ſe- 
pulchral temples, &c. of ancient monarchs. About 
the like diſtance, on the ſame plain on another emi- 
nence, is raiſed a ſpacious terrace of large ſquare ſtones, 
with four flights of marble ſteps, and on that a temple 
truly royal, and every way magnificent. Its roof is 
ſupported by a row of columns finely carved and po- 
liſhed, twenty four cubits high, and proportionably 
thick; and every thing anſwerable. both within and 
without. The gates are curiouſly carved in bas-reliet, 
and inlaid with gold and filver, The windows are 
fenced with a kind of gold net, ſo ſurpriſingly fine 48 
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7 be ſcarce perceptible. Within are ſeveral thrones, 
inriched with all ſorts of pearls and precious ſtones of 
immenſe value. The moſt curious edifice in the city 
is the high octogon tower, which is covered all over 
with fine painted tiles, very beautiful. It hath nine- 
galleries one over another, all adorned with windows, 
fine baluſtrades, feſtoons, and other ornaments in re- 
lievo. Every angle of the galleries hath a bell hang- 
ing to it; and the aſcent to the top is by 184 ſteps., 
he inſide rooms are all finely painted, carved, and. 
gilt; and the upper gallery adorned with variety of 
large figures carved in ſtone. On the top of all is a ſpire, 


ah which renders the whole fabric 260 feet high. The 
of breadth of it is 80, but diminiſhes gradually as it ri- 
ven Tes by ſettings in at every cornice. A winding ſtair-- 


caſe leads to the top, whence is a moſt noble proſpect 
of the whole city and adjacent plain, which is no lefs . 
admired on account of its many fine ſeats, ſummer- 


houſes, gardens, &c. that ſurround it, as well as from 
of Ihe diſtant mountains, which appear in various ſhapes, 
xc, formed by art. There is alſo a bell in Nanking eleven 


feet high, and ſeven in diameter, $0,000. lb This 


„ 2 | 
27 city, beſides the ufual tribute, ſends yearly to the em- 
ſe» peror five ſhips laden with the fineſt ſilks, cloaths, &e. 


&c. Theſe, which are called Lung y chen, i- e. The 
Ships of the Cloathing of the Dragon, becauſe the em- 
peror bears 4 dragon in his arms, are ſo reſpected, that 
every. veſſel lowers fail to them. Another ſet go con- 
ſtantly hence to Peking every April or May with great / 
quantities of peculiar fiſn caught in the neighbour- 
hood of this Nanking, covered over with ice to k-ep 
it freh: And though thoſe cities are above 0 miles 
ef, diſtant from each other, we are told, they afe 
are obliged, ? Unger: | ſevere penalties, to Perform the- 
as 5 B 5. 
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voyage in eight or ten days, that fiſh being: u fer 
the emperor's uſe. | 


$+0+4+++4+ 1-4-4444 . 
4 Dasente rion of the City of CanToN. 


HE erty of Canton, or Quangtong, lies in 1a, 
23. 304, N. the capital of the moſt ſouthen 
province of China, called the province of Canton. | 
is ſituate upon the eaft fide of the large river Ta, fron 
the mouth of which it lies about fifty miles. It is de. 
fended towards the water by two high walls, and two 
ſtrong water-caſtles built in the middle of the river 
Ta. On the land fide it is defended by a ſtrong wall, 
and three forts. Canton. is the greateft port in Chins, 
and the only one frequented by Europeans. The city 
wall is about five miles in circumference, with very 
pleaſant walks around it. On the eaſt M is a large 
ditch cloſe to the wall. N 
FroM the top of ſome adjacent hills, on Which forts 
| are: built, you bave a fine proſpect of the country. I 
." beautifully interſperſed with. mountains, little hills, 
and vallcys, all green; and theſe again pleaſantly di- 
verfified with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, ten ples, 


the ſeats. of Mandarines and other great men, which ar 


watered with delightiul lakes, eanals, and ſmall branches 
from the river Ta; on which are numberleſs boats and 
jonks failing Käfer ways thro? the molt fertile places 
of the country. 

TERRE city is entered by "BON iron gates, and within 
gde of each there is a guard-houſe. No European s 
allowed to enter theſe, if known ; 1 have myielf been 
frequently expelled, after. I had been a. good way with- 
in the city when they diſcovered that L was a trans 


y fot 


++ 
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ſpears, darts, ſwords, match-lock guns, but moſt of them 


with bows and arrows, which they (till eſteem more 


than any other warlike weapon. 


 Tme ſtreets are very ſtrait, but generally narrow, nn: 


pared with flag ſtones. 


THERE are many. pretty buildings in the city, great” 
numbers of triumphal arches, and temples well ſtocked | 


with images. 


THe natives ſay, that when the Tartars oversran and 


conquered China, this was the laſt city they attacked; 


| that they lay nine manths before it; and loſt 100,000 


men in reducing it. During that long period, the 


city was in no diſtreſs for proviſions, having free com- 
munication with the adjacent countries by the river 
The ſurrender of it at laſt was entirely owing to 
He made private 


Ta. 
the puſillanimity of the governor. 
articles with the Tartar general, and perfidiouſly open - 
ed two gates in the middle of the night, by which the 


Tartars entered, and made the city a theatre of horror 
The governor took this treacherous me- 
thod, to eſcape the reſentment of the barbarous enemy, 
who, white they murdered nen Oy him 


and miſfery. 


and his family. 


Tax ſtreets of- Saen are ſv:cromded; that it is dif- 
| fcule to walk in them; yet you will ſeldom fee a Wo- 


man of any faſhion, unleis by chance when coming .. - 
out of their chairs- And, were it not that curicfity in 


the Chineſe ladies, makes them ſometimes peep at us, 
we ſhould never get a glance at them. | 
-..  DTryoviem there are no magnificent houfes 1 8 
moſt of them being built only one, and none more 
an two ſtareys; yet they take up a large extent of 


ground, . 10 . having Wen coults within. 
weil wall . | 


3 


3s 
ger. The ſoldiers! that keep guard are armed with 


— 


* 
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Taty have all ſuch a regard to privacy, that no win» 


down are made towards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and 
; places of public buſineſs, None of their windows look 


towards thoſe of their neighbours. Within the gate 


or entry of each houſe, a ſkreen is placed, to prevent 


ſtrangers from looking in upon the opening of the gate; 
and you enter the houſe either on the right or left ſide 
of this middle fkreen, where there are little alleys to 


tthe right and left, from whence you paſs into the ſe- 
veral courts, which are walled on all ſides. 


TREIR entertainments are held in a ſort of hall at 


the entrance of their houſes, which have no other or- 
nament, beſides a fingle order of painted columns 


which ſupport the building. The roofs: are open to 
the tiles, without any ceiling. In theſe they uſe no 


looking-glaſſes, hangings or fine chairs; and their beds, 
which are the principal ornaments of their houſe, are 


ſeldom; ſeen by ftrangers, who are not permitted to go 
farther than the firſt great hall. The Chineſe who keep 


ſhops, were leſs reſerved, and would frequently invite 
us to their houſes with great nen as 8 obſerved 
it would be agreeable to us. 


TEE ſurniture of the beſt houſes is bien bn 
painted ſkreens, china, pictures, and pieces of white 


taffety upon the walls, upon which are written in Chi- 


neſe characters, religious and moral ſentences. 
Tarer have no chimneys; but in their ſtead, place 3 


Mallow iron pot filled with charcoal in the middle of 


the room in winter, which is ready to ſuffocate people 
who are not accuſtomed to it. They have à copper 


built in brick work in their kitehen for boiling, Goon 
75 about the height of our Engliſh ſtoves. ets! 35 [4.4 


TEE infdes of their houſes are rer ende force u nor 


painted, but are covered with thin white paper. 


Tas windows are made of cane or rattan. In win- 
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ter they cut oyſtereſhells into diamond- ſhape, and ſet 
them in wooden frames, which afford bat a ery dull 
light. . 

Tus ſhops of thoſe that deal in ſilk are very neat, 
make a fine ſhow, and are all in one place; for tradeſ- 
men, or dealers in one kind of goods, herd together in 
the ſame ſtreet. For this reaſon, you may hear the 
Englith ſailors talking of the ſtreets of Canton, as if 
they were ſpeaking of London, or ſome other Engliſh 
city. The ſtreet where the china ſhops are, they call 
China- row; the ſtreet where cloaths are ſold, they call 
Monmouth-ftreet z that narrow ftreet where men's 
caps, ſhoes, &c. are ſold, is well known by. the name 
of Mandarine cap- alley; and a narrow _paflage cloſe by 
the city-wall where lapidary and glaſs-work are ſold, is 
called Stone cutters? alley; and ſo of many others. The 
ſhops have counters, drawers, and diviſions, much like 
our own; and there are few of the merchants but have 
2 perſon who can ſpeak broken Engliſh or Portugueſe. . 
ho that French, Dutch, and Danes, are obliged to ſpeak 
either the one or the other when they : <rallck with | 
them. 


Tuxkx we great dat markit-ploces for fim, 


fleſh, poultry, garden herbs, and all proviſions. E- 


very thing. is ſold cheap. Fiſhmongers keep their 
fihes in ciſterns alive. Carp, and all other fiſn are 
here in variety and plenty, but have a muddy taſte. I 
bare ſeen the fiſhermen take great numbers of differ» 
ent fiſhes in the ditch on the eaſt-de of the city-wall, 
where a multitude of ſmall boats or ſampans are con- 
tinually plying. The ditch goes quite round the city, 
and ſome ſmall canals run in it; and as it has a con- 
nection with the river la, it is of great Aeg; r 
the city. | 
* was very f bcprited at fl, to les ies cats, : 
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rats, frogs, &c. in their market · places for ſale. But 
1 ſoon found that they made no ſcruple of eating any MF 
ſort of meat, and have as good an appetite for that | 
which died in a ditch: as that n wo killed” by a 
butcher. 
Tax dogs and cats were brought away ns in W -; 
baſkets, were moſtly young and fat, and: rue very ! 
clean. X 
Tak rats, ſome of which are of a aan ſize, Ml + 
were very fat, and generally hung up with the fkin up- WF e 
en them, upon nails at the poſts of the market- place. f 
Fx oes, which are the greateſt dainty. here, are ſold M 
very dear. They are black and lothſome to an Euro- et 
pean eye; but the Chineſe ſay they have a very fine , 
taſte, The rats, they ſay, eat well; and ſnake broth WW b. 
bas been in reputation there long before it was known ,; 
to us. Fhe frogs are ſtrung upon a: red in the ſame T 
manner as we do fiſh in England,  — ge 
'. In paſſing through ſome ef their ſtreets, F have al- orf 
moſt been ſuffocated by the ſtench of the houſes on ir 
each ſide; and particularly a ſtreet about a mile above ga 
the Engliſh factory, where there was nothing but -,,, 
cocks' ſhops, They had large hogs: roaſted whole, 
and numbers of dogs, cats, and rats on the ſpit, and 
the cooks themſelves, with their utenſils, had ſuck 
a dirty appearance, that the Gght and 4mell might ab 
molt ſatisfy even the keeneft European appetite The) 
fend about their victuals for ſale with n, of 
cen. 2 
Tu cammon people eat oat times a ow 3 are 
duch gluttons, that, if they are ever ſo much engaget 
in buſineſs, they will haſtily leave it, and run to vie- 
tuals at the uſual hour. I have ſeen one Chineſe fel - 
low eat fix pint baſons of tice at one meal. Rice 


_ they cat greedily,, and eram it down with their chcy 


„ 
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ftieks ; which would probably choke them, if they did 
not waſh it down every now and then with a cup of | 
Samſhue ſtanding by them. 

Ix the ftreets of Canton, we often meet with blind 
beggars, of both ſexes, a diſeaſe which ſome imagine 
is the conſequence of their living ſo much on rice; 
bur F rather think it may be eccaſioned by the hot 
winds that blow here at certain ſeaſons. They are in» 
deed miſerable objects, and commonly go naked, ex- 
cepting a trouſer or cloth over their middle. Pheis| 
fkins are black as Malays, and are ſometimes ſo parch- 
ed, ſpotted, and tull of running ſores and ulcers, that 
they really ſtink alive. They go ſometimes in compa» 
nics, and are ſure to plague and follow the Europeans; 


' becauſe from one of them they will get more at one 


time than from a dozen of their own countrymen. 
They hold out to you a eoarſe china baſon. T was 
generally obliged to give them ſomething to get rid 
of them; for till you do, they will not leave you; and 
if you are not on your guard, they will even run a» 
gainſt you with their dirty hands and diſeaſed bodies, 


to avoid which, T have often been obliged to run into 


ſhops. The common ſailors uſually gave them pieces 


of tin, both to fave their money, and to avoid coming 
into conta*t with theſe moſt wretched creatures. The 


Chineſe themſelves are very uncharitable. I never ſaw 
them give money to a beggar; but they generally put 


them off with a ſmal] bandfub-of rice. 
. Tazre ate a great many private walks. about the 


fkirts of the town, where thoſe of the better ſort have 
their houfes; which are very little frequented by Eu- 
ropeans, whoſe buſineſs lies chiefly in the trading part 


of the city, where tkere are buy ſhops and wafehouſes. 
. dw men. ue apa nden in nahe . where 
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they do buſineſs, but either in the city, in the more 
remote ſuburbs, or farther up in the country, 


As it is natural for Europeans to flip no opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the fair ſex; and as the women there are 
kept ſo very private, that many of us have made ſeve - 


ral voyages thither, without having ſeen a woman a: 


bove the loweſt rank; we were now and then induced, 


on proper occaſions, to pry into the moſt retired and 


unfrequented places, where we imagined the females. 


might be leſs upon their guard, as few Europeans went 
thereabouts to diſturb, them. In theſe rambles, our 
curioſity was ſeldom entirely. diſappointed. 


attended by their nurſes ; who were all fo affrighted at 
the ſight of a Fanquy, . as. they called us, they would 


ſcream aloud, run into their houſes, and, by the noiſe, 


alarm the whole ſtreet. As I have obſerved already, 


that they have no windows to the ſtreet, and have a 


{reen of ſplit cane before the door of each houſe, we 

could not fee them, though: they could eafily ſee us 

tbrough that lattice: we could only very indiſtinctiy 

perceive them peeping at 1 and printing 1 to us wit hin · 

fide the ſkreen. | 

Now and then, on turning a corner, or entering 2 
private ſtreet, all of a ſudden we found ourſelves in the 


| midſt of a company of young ladies converſing or play- 


ing together; which immediately ſet them all a ſcream- 
ing, and made them run for ſhelter into their ſeveral 


apartments as if the devil himſelf had been chacing 


them. | | IS 
TES x accidental mba adn us: very happy; 
25 we frequently ſaw ſome charming Creatures, ſur- 
paſſing all deſcription, and whoſe beauty, it would ap- 
pear, moſt Europeans who have been here, are entire- 
ly ignorant of, Indend we could ol l be happy in the 


Sometimes 
Ve would pop in upon a parcel of young boys and girls, 
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glance of one or two ſuch in a ſtreet ; for the ſeream · 
ing of one caught without doors immediately alarmed 
the reſt of the ladies, and baffled our curioſity. 
SOMETIMES indeed, we met them at a confiderable 
diſtance from their houſes; and as their feet are ſo little, 
that they cannot walk or run, but rather trip or hobble 
along, and are often obliged to aſſiſt themſelves by lay- 
ing hold of the wall as they move along, this gave us 
an opportunity to gaze upon them attentively, on theſe 
occaſions. They ſeemed ſo affrigbted, and walked ſo 
aukwardly, that I was fain to retire, leſt I ſhould have 
made them ſtumble and fall, for Which 1 ſhould cer 
tainly have been bamboo e. « 
Tnx complexion of the ladies is exceeding fair, cls 
bair of the fineſt black, dreſſed up with gold and ſilvet 


bodkins, adorned with flowers. Their ſhape is exqui» 


ſitely fine, and their dreſs the moſt bronnniingy natural, 
eaſy and ſplendid of any I ever ſaw. 

Berons we left Canton, they were ſo familiarized to 
our viſits, | that the young boys would frequently come 
or were ſent to ſalute us; but if we offered to approach 
the houſes where their mothers or nurſes waited - 
their "—_— they preſently run from us, and ſhut the 
door. 

IT is c rechosed that there is in the eley and ſuburbs 
1,200,000 people; and you will fcarce find a day in 
a whole year, but there are $000 trading veſſels ly- 
ing before the city. The province of Canton pays 
yearly to the emperor 1, 200, ooo peculs of rice and 
20,000 peculs of ſalt. The military in this province 
are 80,000 ; and 32,000 peculs of rice and 8 oo peculs 
of falt are ſerved out to them. The reſt is ſold at fix 
mace a pecul, LA pecul is 133 pound weight A 
mace is ſeven pence halfpenny ' flerling;] v 
may amaunt te 446, 000 taels, each tael being 
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which amounts to a million of taels yearly. | The cu 
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fix ſhillings and threepence ſterling. This ſum is ap 
propriated towards payment of the military expencg, 


ſtoms on merchandize and the poll mency, which amount 
to an incredible ſum, are levied by a book of rates, and 
paid into the treaſury of the province, which is govern- 
ed by a Tſongtou or viceroy, who has his palace in the 
City ; under him are all the Mandarines or one. os: 
and Teyloeks or governors of forts. LEE ON 

Few days pals in Canton but” there are proceſſion 
in the ſtreets. When a Mandarine of note paſſes in, 
the ſtreet, or in the highway, he moves in great ſtate, 
either on horſeback, or in a large chair, carried by five 
or fix men. If he is a Tartar, or Mandarine of war, i 
be is on horſeback; if a Chineſe, and of the civil or: er 
der, he is carried in a chair. Several flags are. carried 
before them, and large lacquered pcels, painted black 


and red, with large golden characters exprefling their e 
titles and dignities. Cloſe to the Mandarine are carried ſia 
feveral umbrella's, to keep off the heat of the fun.” In I 

the front are a number of men; with high crowned hats, n 

with two large pheaſant's feathers in each, who make 

2 hideous noiſe, crying inceſſantly Ho-ot, to warn e- e 
very one to go off the ſtreets, or fland aſide till the i ſto 

Mandarine paſs by. Next to them are fellows with 4 
{mall chains in their hand, ready to throw over any the 

body's head, and to drag them by the neck, that do * 

. 


not obey the call, and ſtand aſide till the Mandarine 
paſs by. After theſe a number of executioners fol- 
low with enſigns of puniſhment in their hands, ſuch 
as ſword, ax, &c. wearing caps like a ſugar loaf. Se- 
veral- of them have large pieces of lacquered wood, 
painted black, which they drag after them, and with 
which they bamboo or baſtinado a delinquent. The 
eriminal is thrown on his face, and the bamboo- men 
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ive him as many blows on the buttocks as 5 bis wirhiy 

be Mandarine is pleaſed to order. | 
Tas Engliſh factories are fituate in one 1 the beſt 
reets in town. It is very large, has a number of 
ourts, halls and warehouſes, with convenient rooms 
or lodging a great number ot people. One large gate 
pens to the ſtreet, and another to the water, where 


our boats load and unload. At each gate a centinel 
s kept day and night. There is allo. a petty officer 
appointed to ſee the centinels duly relieved, and the. 


porters or cowlies do their duty; to take an account 
of all goods that come into, or go out of the factory; 
to prepare rooms for the officers and people, when they. 
come to refide ſome little time in the factory; to en- 


„ tertain the officers and men; and, in a word, to ſce 


that every thing is kept in os. „ ed medio 
ALL the officers and men are allowed a ** time 


to refide and do- buſineſs in Canton, according to their 


ſtation, which they do by turns. In the factory, while 
I was there, I have ſcen 6xty pn entertained at 
once. 

Tux e ot places of publie worſhip : are the 


nel magnificent buildings in Canton. They are well 


Rocked with images. The people pay profound ado» 
ration to them, by falling down on their knees before 
them, wringing their hands, and beating their ſore- 
heads againſt the ground. Theſe temples, or Joſs- 
houſes, as they are commonly called, are generally one 
ſtorey high, and are very numerous. They are de- 
corated with a great number of artificial flowers, em; 
broidered hangings, curtains and fringes. One of 
them, ſituated in the Kkirt of the north- eaſt fide of the 
ſuburbs, makes a ſplendid appearance. It is four ſto» 
reys high, has a fine cupola, with many out-houſes 
and galleries, A Chineſe merchant called Tinguay 


the temple, two large images, .one on each fide, were 


upper part is all of timber. We went firſt into the 


the center, fits in a lazy poſture, with his heels drawn 
and belly, and leaning on a large cuſhion, He is ten 
times larger than an ordinary man, voy: corpulent, of 


1 6 merry countenance, and gilt all over. 215 was next 


ges of men and women who had been Ny for their 


but, for want of proper care, they are n over- 
grown with weeds, and ruins. 


and. is ſcorching hot in-ſummer z- yet about the months 
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who ſhewed me the rarities of the town, told me that 
this grand edifice was formerly a palace belonging to 
the Wangtai or king of the province of Canton, be- 
fore the Lartars conquered China, and who was then 
an independent prince. Before the principal gate of 


placed. Each of them was about twelve feet high, 
with ſpears and lances in their hands, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling thoſe in Guildhall. This gate led us into a 
fine large paved court, and we entered the temple, 
which fronted it, by a few ſtone ſteps. The lower part 
of the temple is built with fine hewn ftone, but the 


lower hall, where we ſaw images of all ſizes, of dif- 
ferent dignities, all finely: gilded, and kept exceeding 
clean by the prieſts. The leſſer images were placed 
in corners of the wall, and one of a larger fize in the 
middle of the hall. This large god who is placed in 


up to his buttocks, almoſt! naked, particularly his breaſt 


conducted up ſtairs, where we ſaw a deer many ima- 


brave and virtuous actions. 
* Tax rooms of this cathedral are large wad ſpacious, 
but very old and very much out of repair, which con- 
firms the above information, that it was originally a 
king's palace. 

Tuis temple is ſurrounded with canals and gardens; ; 


Tove Canton is but 24 degreesfrom the equator, 
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hat of December and January, it is ſubje& to bigh winds 
to Wand very heavy rains. The ſudden alteration the climate 
be · Wand temperature of the air then undergoes is very ſur- 


plilſing. At this time, the people of China take to 
heir winter dreſs, which is lined with furs or quilted 


vomen and children in hot weather, they keep a live 
quail in their hands to keep them warm, and have the 
long ſleeves of their 'gowns drawn down to cover their 
hands. Thus equipped they walk fo ſtiff, and ſhove up 
heir ſhoulders fo much, mn one would think. they were 
freezing to death. 

Tux ſtteets of Canton, in the time ih chaſe violent 


it is often fo deep, that in many places vou may ſcull 
a ſmall boat. The common people paſs from place to 
place by wading through the water; and thoſe of the 
better rank are carried in chairs, or on men's backs. 
Their umbrella's, are now uſed to ſhade them from 


ff the rain. One of theſe Typhons happened when I 


two feet deep of water. 
Theres is a large plain below Canton, not far frond 


The artillery ground, where the Chineſe forces are com- 
monly exerciſed and reviewed. I have feen ſome 
bouſands exercifing at once on that ſpot: But, in my 
pinion, they come far ſhort of that art, dexterity and 
regularity, that we obſerve in the European military 


nce, their robes being'embroidered with gold and fil- 


o rer on the back and breaſt, where their badges of di- 
ths WſtinQion are fixed ; which make a "IR: 10009" 


otton. Inſtead of wearing fans, which are uſed by men, 


ſtorms, called Typhons, are overflowed with water, and 


the heat of the ſun, which were juſt before uſed to keep 


there, and filled our factory, in ſome 1 near | 


erciſe. The officers, and ſoldiers are moſtly [a:tars. _ 
er Tax officers, in ſunſhine, make a ſplendid appear- 


e ſide of the river, which is called by the Engliſh, - 
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They all wear whiſkers, and have a fierce look. Tho 
theſe ſoldiers are brought from a more northern eli. 
mate, yet their rawny complexions, and their fierce} 


countenance, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them from the ns. i 
tives of China, who are a more effeminate and ſolt· wy 

| ny people. . | b 
- In this plain there is a large . mich poſs MM 
fixed at ſmall diftances, In this broad path, I hare ich 
ſeen ſoldiers riding with incredible ſwiftneſs, one after 05 
another, ſhooting their arcows at theſe poſts. I have - 
even ſeen them diſmount from their horſes, when at my 
full gallop, take up their arrows, mount, and ſhoot 1 
them again. And which is ſtill more amazing, I have 1 
ſeen them mount and diſmount in this career, for the ally 


fame arrow, making uſe only of one all the way round, 

This laſt operation is only performed by the more ei- 

perienced ſoldiers; as I obſerved. people employed to 

pick up thoſe arrows, which the leſs experienced ſoldiers 
could not recover in riding. 

THE river Ta at Canton is ber broader than 
the Thames at London: but the crowds of ſmall vel 
fels that ply the Ta, are vaſtly more numerous. For 
the ſpace of four or five miles oppoſite the city of Cans 
ton, you have an extenſive wooden town of large vel 
ſels and boats, ſtowed ſo cloſely, that there is ſcarcely 
room for a large boat to paſs. They are generell 

drawn up in ranks, with a narrow paſſage left for vel. 
ſels to paſs and repaſs. Some of them are large vel 
ſels of eight or nine hundred tons burden, called jonks 
with which they periorm their foreign voyages. Here 
are alſo an incredible number of ſmall boats, in which 
poor families live all their life long, begetting and 
bringing vp children, without ever putting a foot ol 
ſhore. In thele they keep dogs, cats, hogs, geeſe, and 
Ir domeſtic ee both for ſubliſtence and ale: 


— 
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„Ernere is nothing ſimilar to this in Europe; for the peo - 
le in this country are ſo exceedingly numerous, that 
aft numbers of families are obliged to betake them- 

Wives to boats on the river for want of room or the 


ky means. of ſubſiſtance, on the land, where almoſt every * 
* ibitable fpot is occupied. Theſe boats are very con- 
0 eniently built, with arched covers and tilts made of 
"* Wolid wood, or bamboo and cajan leaves, ſo high, that 
5 he people can walk upright under them. They manage 


hem very nimbly, having a ſculling-oar at the ſtern, 
rich which they make them go ſurprifingly faſt; and I 
ave often been amazed to ſee with what caſe and ſafe · 
they paſs one another. 1 in 


nave N 
he fl Tas large fampans, for inland carriage, are gene · 
* ally ſteered with ſculls; for, were they to uſe oars, 


here would not be room on the river for half their 
wumber. They all have long bamboo poles, for puſn- 
ng up along the ſhore. Theſe boats ate employed in 
rrying goods and paſſengers up and down the river and 
anals, ; 
Tur ſmaller boats are employed i in Gſhing wich nets, 
heir fich they ſell or barter for cloaths, fleſh, rice: 


I nd other neceſſaries. They are always at home, as 
vel carry their houſes along with them. They are 


niſerably poor; their children are very numerous, and 
o quite naked in ſummer; They are very much tan - 
ed, continually crawling about the little boat, and 
ave all of them calabaſh ſhells tied on their backs, to 
erve them as buoys to preſerve them from drowning 
hen they chance to fall over board, which frequent-- 
happens. When I was in one of theſe boats, I could 
jot at firſt, conceive where they had beds for ſuch large: 
amilies. , But I afterwards underſtood that they are 
xed delow the deck on which they commonly tread, 
hich is mide of boards that can be taken up as occaſion 
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requires, and when let FREY are ;ointed cloſely toes 
ther. In the hinder-part of the boat, a ſtove is fixed 
for dreſſing the family's victuals; and another apartment 
for keeping -their live REM, which they breed in 
great numbers; and when they have no. more room, 
they hang them in baſkets, which they make faſt to the 
outſide of the boat, 
Ines boats come crouding about the European ſhips 
at Wampo, eſpecially at dinner-time, begging viQuals 
from the people aboard. In return for which they ol. 
fer to waſh their linen, and to do other menial ſer- 
vices, which they are often entruſted with. They 
commonly flock about the head of the veſſels, leſt the 
cuſtom-houſe officers in the Happo boats, who lie at the 
ſtern or de, ſhould hinder them. They always male 
a great noiſe, gaping for victuals, and pointing to their 
mouths to expreſs their hunger, hold up their hands, 
or a little baſket fixed to a bamboo-pole, with which 
they reach up to thoſe who incline to give them vidu 
als, or any thing tœydo. | 

- Some of theſe boats have ſmart young 511 abroad, 
which induces the ſailors to employ and favour them; 
but the more conſiderate of us employ ihe old diftreſ 
ſed people that have large families of childten, who, 
as they are the greateſt objects of charity, ſerve out 
people better in waſhing, mending cloaths, and the like, 
and with greater thankfulneſs, to thoſe who take com- 
paſſion on them, than the others. 

IT is among theie miſerable wretches, that the Euro- 
pean failors, taking advantage of their neceſſity, vil 
bargain with a father and mother for an embrace of 
their daughter. This muſt be done however very pri: 
vately, leſt they ſhould be diſcovered by the petij 
Mandarines, who are appointed to viſit often, and kee? 
order and diſcipline in their floating world. 'Thele 


upet; and, in caſe an European is caught in them 


i in With young women, he, together with the people of the 
om, Wot, muſt undergo the chaſtiſement of the bamboo, or 


dribe the Mandarine with a dollar or two to let them 
aſs. There are ſome of theſe boats, called Lob Lob 
oats, well ſtocked with a number of beautiful young 
omen of different ages, to whom every body, Chi- 
eſe or European, may have acceſs at any time. Tho? 

ler. Wieſe boats are under the juriſdiction of the Manda- 
ines, and equally liable to puniſhment with the others; 


Mandarines and the proprietors of theſe boats, that 
hey deal pretty extenſively, and with great ſafety; on · 


her to make the moſt of him. It is even ſaid, that 
he Mantarines: themſelves are no ſtrangers to theſe. 
oats, partichlarly when there is any freſh goods im- 
orted, "The pimps are numerous. If an European 
ants to ſee a lady of pleaſure, it is only ſpeaking to 
er WWicle fellows, Who will immediately conduct you in a 
bo mall ſampan, to a place, where your wiſhes may be 
out Wratified., Theſe enterprizes, nen are not n 
like recuted without danger. 

om: ALL the way from the city of n e the 
ngliſh factories are ſituate, to Wampo where the 


5 


uro. hips lie, which is above twelve miles, is a moſt agrees. 
will ble paſſage by water, The eye is entertained with 
e of leafant green and fruitful fields on each fide the ri- 
pri Wer Ta, interſperſed with villages and Jofty Pagodas, 
ct] ir ſteeples, and numberleſs boats of all fizes paſſing 


ceep nd repaſſings... One id theſe one.) is ſituated cloſe : 
„ >þ | 


hele Vol . 1. 
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Mandarines are continually going up and down the ri- 
er, ſearching ſuch boats as they have any reaſon to 


et there is ſo good an underſtanding between the 


y when they diſcover an European Who has a large 
um of money about him, they lay their heads toge- 


„ m 
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to the fide of the river, and called by the . the 
FHalf-way houſe. * 

Tar Mandarine pleaſure: hens on the river are very 
grand, and diſtinguiſhed from all others by their yel- 
low colours, and their being painted all over with the 
figures of dragons, lions, tygers, &c. They mak 
ſometimes grand proceſſions on the water, particularly 
when the Tſongtou goes down the river to ſacrifice, 
He is then attended by his guards, a band of muſick, 
and all the Mandarines in their robes of ſtate. Fach 
boat is diſtinguiſhed from another, by colours flying, 
marked with their ſeveral dignities. On theſe, occa- 
ſions it is amazing to ſee the clear paſſages that the 
ſwarms of boats on the river make for this proceſſion, 
If the parade happens in the night, or after it is dark, 
they. have not only a great number of magnificent lan- 
thorns hung up in all parts within theſe boats, but long 
ſtrings of lamps floating on the ſurface of the water 
on each ſide of the river, which make a moſt ſplendid 
ſhew. | 
Every houſe, ſhip, abe and even fiſhing-boat, 
has a domeſtic god to guard them; to him they pay 
doration morning and evening. Before each deity, 1 
ſmall: ſquare table is placed, covered over with wood- 
aſhes, into which ſmall furrows are drawn. Theſe fur 
rows are filled with powder of putchok, or radix dul 
cis, mixed with the powder of ſandal, myrrh, and oli 
banum. When the compoſition is fired, it gives a mo- 
derate but pleaſant ſmoke and ſmell for twenty four 
hours together, without renewing it. 

"GREAT numbers of canals are cut 3 the river Ta 
through the fields for watering' the rice- ground, and 
for the conveniency of ſmall boats paſling into the in: 
terior parts of the country. There are likewiſe in thel 
canals large flat-bottomed boats, for breeding ducks fot 
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the Wale, and for weeding the rice fields. In theſe flat-bot- 
tomed boats, there are three or four apartments above 
err Neach other; on the uppermoſt the ducks hatch their 
yen eggs; in the lower they ſit with their brood. The 
tie Whe-duck or drake, at the call of a fort of whiſtle, drives 
ke the young ones into the water, and goes before them 
ar to ſhew the way. A piece of board is faſtened to the 
ice. ade, to let them have acceſs into the boat; which 
ck, Wſ-rves as a bridge for the young ducklings to go out 
ach Hand come in by. The old ducks are ſo well trained, 
ing, that, on the maſter of the boat winding his whiſtle, 
cc the whole flock will follow him into the rice grounds 
the be is employed to weed, and eat up frogs and ſuch in- 
ion. fects as would hinder the growth of the grain. About 
ark, oon he winds his whiſtle again, on which they all re- 
lan- pair on board their own veſſel in good order. The 
long old ducks divide into two parties; one guards the 
ater lde, leſt any ſtranger duck” ſhould enter with their 
did own tribe; the other guards the rear, to ſee that none 
Is left behind; and when all are embarked, the old 
02 Wouardians enter, and take their-proper poſts. 
1y a | ; | 
ieee 


o0d- 5 

fur A DescrIPTION of the City of PEKING. 

dul- | 8 | % 60" . 
oli HIS capital of the whole empire of China, and 
mo: the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſi- 
four 


uated in a very fruitful plain twenty leagues diſtant 
rom the great wall. It is called Peking, or the court 
df the north, as the capital of the province of Kiang 
an was named Nanking, which is, the court of the 
outh, when the emperors reſided there formerly: 

t at the ſame time the Tartars, a reſtleſs and war- 


tke nation, who made continual jrruptions into the 
IX 4 


r Ta 

and 
in- 
helt 
g fol 
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empire, obliged this prince to remove his court to the of 
northern provinces, that he might be nearer at hand i 
to oppoſe them with the numerous mm WR con- 
ſtantly attend his perſon. | hy 
Tus city is an exact ſquare; it is divided into two 
cities: that which contains the emperor's Palace is 
called Sin tching, the new city; it is alſo called the of 
Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were given to the Tar 
tars, when the preſent monarchy was eftabliſhed. 
Tus ſecond is named (Lao tching) the old city: 
it may be alſo called the old Chineſe city, becauſe 5 
when the Chineſe were expelled the other city, ſome 
of them retired into this, whilſt others fed towards Pof 
the northern provinces, and were at length obliged to WM... 
quit the country, becauſe not only the houſes of the 
new city, built heretofore by Yang lo, about the bre. 
year. 1405, when the court left Nanking, but the 
lands adjoining to the city, and to the neighbouring MW, 
cities, to a certain diſtance, were diſtributed among this 
the Tartars, with a perpetual exemption from all taxes lion 
whatever. In leſs than eighty years the Tartars are ſo WM. 
greatly increafed, that they occupy almoſt all the nev Hnon 
city; the Chineſe poſſeſs the remainder, ſo that there 
is no place empty in aged N there 1 is a vacanef f 
in the old ny; OD e FOES | 
Tas circuit of the walls of the two cities endes 
without taking in the ſuburbs, has been meaſured, and 
does not exceed fiſty-two Chineſe lys, ſo that it is jel 
than Nanking; but there is a vaſt difference between 
the height, the breadth, and the beauty of the walls of 
theſe two cities: thoſe of Peking are grand, und 
worthy of the capital of the greateſt empire of the 
world; but thoſe of Nanking are narrow, and do not 
| ſeem to babe 5 thole of the old bros th ol Peking 


; K* 


wm 
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which are na better than the walls of the common cities 
of the empire. A horſeman may aſcend the walls of 
the new city by a ramp of a great length; in ſeveral 
0" Wl places there are houſes built for a Corps du Garde: 
tte rowers are built within bow ſhot of each other; 
0 W one of which, after a certain number, is much . 
© 3 Wthan the others, in which may be placed ſmall bodies 
the Hof reſerve. The gates of the city, which are bigh and 
i ST vaulted, ſupport very large pavillions nine ſto- 
ies high; each ſtory has openings either of windows 
it) Wor port-holes; the loweſt ſtory forms a large hall, 
where the officers and foldiers retire who come off the 
guard, as well as thoſe who are to relieve the guard. 


ard I Before each gate there is an open ſpace left of above 
1 to tncee hundred and ſixty feet, which ſerves for a parade, 
thy furrounded by a ſemicircular wall, equal in height and 
the Wbreadth to that which incloſes the city, into which 
the parade the entrance is always on that fide which does 
in not face the great road which comes into the city; 
0s tdis way is again commanded by another pavil- 
1x"? lion like the firſt, ſo that as the cannon of ane 
e ſo Mean demoliſh all the houſes of the town, the can- 
* non of the other commande the en coun- 


n 
Ar the gates of the dire kids are nine in num- 
ber, have a double pavillion built alike on the plat- 


bet form of the walls, and furniſhed with artillery : any 
1 other fort or citadel would be needleſs, for theſe for- 
15 Wrifcations are more than ee t to r the n | 
by in obedience. + |, FS Bod 


Tun ſtreets of this OY ic dino al are: ftraity almoſt all 


de hid out with a line, at leaſt a league in length, and 
1 out one hundred and twenty feet wide, with ſhops 


for the moſt part on both ſides of the way: It is a pity 
"o! ibere is ſuch a difference between the ſtreets and the 
5 C 3 


% 
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| houſes, which are poorly built in front, and very low, Neri 
It is ſurpriſing to ſee the innumerable multitude of N pu. 
people who croud theſe ſtreets, and not a woman xl 
mongſt them, and the confuſion - cauſed by ſuch a vat fro 
number of horſes, mules, aſſes, camels, carts, waggons Ni, 
and chairs, without reckoning the various crouds of {Mid 
one hundred or two hundred men in the ftreets, at Miſc 
ſome diſtance from each other. All the riches and Mto 
the merchandizes of the empire are continually pour- rel. 
ing into this city: It is uſual either to be carried in 
a chair, or more commonly to ride through the ſtreets; N gat 


it is eaſy to find hackney-horſes or chairs in many pre 


places; for twelve or fifteen pence one may hire : by 
horſe or a mule for a whole day; and as the great ihe 
crouds of people fill all the ſtreets, the owner of the Nabo 
horſe or mule often leads his beaſt by the bridle in or- tice 
der to make way; theſe people know exactly the ſtreet Nand 
and houſe where any conſiderable perſon lives: there 
is alſo a book ſold, which gives an exact account 
where every perion lives that has wy 9 employ- 
ment. | 

THE governor of Peking, who is a Mantcheou Tar: 
tar of diſtinction, is called (Kiou men titou) the ge- 
neral of the nine gates; and the people, as well a 
the ſoldiers, are under his juriſdiction in every thing 
that relates to the civil nnn and the po 
ſafety. | 
Tuis policy cannot be exceeded, and it is ſurpriſing 
to ſee the perfect tranquillity that is maintained 2 
mongſt ſuch an almoſt infinite number of Chineſe 
and Tartars. It ſeldom happens in many years, that 
any houſe is broken open by thieves, or that a! 
murder is committed: there is indeed ſuch exact or: 
der obſerved, that it is next to impoſſible that ſuch 
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crimes/ſhould be committed with any manner of im- 
punity. 

ALL the great ſtreets, which are drawn by a Kino 
from one gate to another, have ſeveral Corps de Garde. 
Night and day the ſoldiers, with their ſwords by their 
ſides, and whips in their hands, are ready to chaſ- 
tiſe thoſe who make any diſturbance; they have power 
to take into cuſtody whoever reſiſts or creates any quar- 
tel. 2 | 1 
Tas little ſtreets, which come into the greater, have 
gates made in the manner of a lattice, which do not 
prevent ſeeing all that paſs along; they are guarded 
by the Corps de Garde placed over againſt them in 
the great ſtreet: there are alſo ſome ſoldiers on duty 
about the middle of almoſt all theſe ſtreets: the lat - 
tice gates are ſhut at night by the Corps de Garde, 
and are ſeldom opened but to perſons known, wha 


carry a lanthorn in their hand, and who give a good 


reaſon for coming out, fuck as it would be to fetch. a 


phyſician, 


As ſoon as the firſt ſtroke is given by the watch 
on a great bell, a ſoldier or two come and go 
from one Corps de Garde to- the other, and as 
they walk along oy play continually on a tors of 
—2 


Tany do not ſuffer any perſon to go about at night, 


and they examine thoſe who are ſent upon the em- 
peror's buſineſs; if they find their anſwers any way 


luſpicious, they put them in cuſtody of. the Corps de 
arde: this Corps de Garde muſt alſo anſwer every 
all of the centinel who is on. duty: I. is by. this 
beautiful order, which is obſerved with the greateſt 
rictneſs, that peace, ſilence, and ſafety reign through» 


dut the city. : it muſt be added, that not only, the 


governor is obliged to walk round the town, and. 


„ 
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reep guard on the walls, and on the pavillions of 
the Ates, here they beat the watches on grent 
7 drums of braſs, ſend ſubalterns to examine the quar- 
__- +. ters which belong to their reſpective gates: the Jef 
- neglet oy pu np? the next 1 and the officer i 
| Sroken#”” {Fry Fol 

= Tunis eract diſcipline; x which W all WoCturnd 
. aſſemblies, will no doubt appear very extraordinary it 
Europe, and will not pleaſe perfons of quality, the rich, 
and what we in general call the Grand Mende: but i 
it not the duty of the principal perſons of a ſtate to 
prefer good order and public ſecurity to diverſions, 
which give riſe to an infinite number of attempt 
againſt the goods and lives of the inhabitants? No- 
thing appears more agreeable to reaſon, fince the Tar- 
tars, a people without learn ning, lately come from the 
maidſt of woods and foreſts, and who are not enlight- 
eened by the true religion, are governed by theſe prit- 

Ss  _ ciples, and by this prudent vigilance cut off the root 
133 --- 6f the many trimes which are but too common in 
5 . + ates, which are not ſo well regulated. This regol 
We "bed n 1s indeed very expenfive. to the emperor, for part 
+} 8 " 58 "= ſoldiers I ha% mentioned are kept entirely to 
n * bare of the ſtreets: they are all foot, and their pay is 
2 2 N Ser Belides r ir watching night and day, it is their 
„ adurf to ſee chat every perſon clekhs the ſtreet before 
Kis door, that it is Wept every day, and watered night 
5 end merhing in dry weather,” and that the dirt is ts 
ben away after rain; and as the ſtreets are very wide 
one ok their chief employments is to work themſelves, 
and to keep the middle of the ftreets very clean for 
the convenience of ' paſſengers; Afﬀter they have ta 
ken up the dirt they level the ground, fer the town 
is not paved, or they dry it after it has been turned, 


25 * 


.. comes when- leaſt expected, but the officers alſo who 
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who Mor mit it with other dry earth, ſo that two hours af- 
ns of e eee ee ee e e e 
great town. ; : 

Ir the writers of fv eee have e chat 
lat the ſtreets of Peking are commonly very bad, they 
muſt mean thoſe: of the old town, which are narrow. 
and not fo well kept as the other; ſor in the new 
1rna town the ſoldiers are continually employed to keep 
the ſtreets clean, even when the emperor is abſent. 
There is a ſecond wall in the new city, which is but 
ut is low and narrow, yet it is adorned with great gates, 
e to where a guard is kept: This wall is called (Hoang 
ons, Ml tching,) the imperial wall; its ſouthern gate is alſo the 
gate of the emperor's palace, about one hundred fa - 
No- thom diſtance from the principal gate of the city, and 
Tar· ¶ which has the ſame ſituation, and is called Sien men by 
the (the people; though the true name (Tehing yan men) 
zbt⸗ the gate fronting the mid-day ſun, i is Re on it 
riff in Tartar and Chineſe, 

ot Tais palace is a prodigious heap wy 9505 baue. 
in of vaſt: courts and gardens; it is encloſed by a wall of 

„la. brick about twelve | Chineſe lys round ; this wall has 


ant battlements along the courtaine, and is adorned wittn 


to little pavillions at the angles; over each gate there is a 


cauſe this compaſs includes * apartments of the em 
peror and his family. | 
Tas ſpace which is nies the firſt wall beg: 
tehing) and the incloſure of the palace is above fifteen 
lys in circumference, and is taken up by houſes which 
belong to particular officers of the emperor's houſhold,. 
or to the eunuchs, or to the various tribunals, ſome of 
which have the care of providing neceſſaries 25 the ſet- 
| ' Se 5, 


more lofty pavillion, ſtronger built, and ſurrounded by - 5 | ; 20 
a gallery, which-is ſupported by pillars, and reſembles 
our periſtyle: this is properly called the palace, be- 
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vice of the princc, and the others are to preſerve the 
peace, to judge all diſputes, .and determine all, cauſes, 
and to puniſh the faults committed by the ſervants of 
the imperial family. N 2 15 
NorwITRHSTAN DIR, in caſe of any flagrant crimes 
fully proved, theſe: tribunals of the palace, called 
the inner tribunals, ſend. the criminals to the exte- 
rior tribunals, which are the en tribunals of the 
empire. 


1s entirely different from the European, yet it ſtrikes 
the eye, by the grandeur and regular diſpoſition of the 
apartments, and by the ſtructure of the roofs, which 
have four ſides, and riſe. very high. The whole i 
covered with varniſhed tiles of ſuch a beautiful yel- 
low, that at a diſtance they appear almoſt as bright 
as if they were gilt: another roof as bright as the 
former ſprings from the walls, and ranges all round 
the buildings, and this is ſupported by a foreſt of 
beams, joiſts, and ſpars, all japaned with gold flowers 
on a green ground: this ſecond. roof, with the pio- 
jection of the firſt, make a ſort of crown to theſe 
ſtructures, which has a very fine effect: whatever 
difference there may be in the gout of architeCture, it 
is certain that theſe apartments, with their courts ſur- 
rounded by galleries, and ranged one after the other 
in regular order, form one entire ſtructure, which is 
extremely grand, and worthy.the en empire of the 
world. | 

nes upon which the apartments : are built, 
contribute very much give them that air of gran- 
deur which ſtrikes the eye: theſe terrafles are about 
fifteen foot high, caſed. with white marble, adorned 
with balliſters of pretty good workmanſhip, and. open 
only at the ſteps placed on each fide, and in the mid- 


ALTHOUGH the che of the imperial palace 
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dle and corners of the front: the aſcent in the mid- 
dle is only a {lope of marble conſiſting of one or two. 
blocks, having neither ſteps nor landing-place. Ne. 
perſon is permitted to paſs this way into the apart- 
ments, the emperor alone is carried through in his co- 
vered chair upon days of ceremony. Theſe terraſſes, 
before the windows of the apartments, make a broad 
platform, paved with marble, which in their length. 
from eaſt to welt always project ſeven or eight feet be · 
yond the building; ſuch is the apartment where the 
emperor reſides, and ſuch is that which is more to the 
ſouth, and which is open to all the Mandarines of the 
empire 3 it is called (Tai ho tien) the hall of the 1 
union. | 
Tun Mandarines range 3 in the court of. 
this hall on the days appointed for the ceremonies, 
which are ſettled by the laws of the empire, to re- 
new their. homage: theſe ceremonies are performed. 
as well in the abſence of the emperor, as when he. 
is preſent; it is very common to ſtrike the forehead on: 
the ground before the gate of the palace, or before 
one of the royal halls, with the ſame ceremonies and: 
reſpect as before the emperor himſelf ſeated on the- 
throne. - ; 
\ Trrs hall is about: one hundred: and thirty. feet: 
1 and almoſt ſquare z. the cieling is carved work: 
japaned green, and charged with gilded:dragons ; the 
pillars within, which ſupport the roof,. are about fix: 
or ſeven feet in circumference at the bottom, in- 
cruſted with a kind of paſte, and japaned.. wired ;. 
the pavement is partly. coyered with an a ee 
ſort of carpets, imitating thoſe of Turkey; the walls 
are deſtitute of all ornament; very well whited, but: 
without tapeſtry; looking glaſſes, ſconces,. or Painte: 


ings. 


8 
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Tus throne, which is in the midft of the hall, 
conſiſts of a Tofty alcove, very neat, but not magni- 
ficent, and without any inſcription but the word 
Ching, which ſeveral authors have tranſlated by the 
word Holy; but it is not always uſed in that ſenſe, 
for it is ſometimes better interpreted by the Latin 
word Eximius, and by the Engliſh words Excellent, 
Perfect, Wiſeſt: on the platform before the hall are 
placed great and maſfy veſſels of braſs, * which 
perfumes are burnt during the ceremony, and can- 
dleſticks made in the ſhape of birds, large enough to 
hold flambeaus: this platform is continued beyond 
the hall (Tai ho tien,) extending towards the north, 
and has two other leſſer halls, but which are hid 
from Gght by the (Tai ho tien ;) one of thoſe ſmaller 
balls is a very pretty circular room with windows, 
on all fee, and ſhining with Japan of various co- 


lours. Here the emperor (as is affirmed) repoſes 


ſome time before and after 1 ceremony, and ne 
his abt. 

Tuts circular hall is but a few paces ittant from 2 
ſecond, that is longer than wide, the door of which 
ſtands towards the north. The emperor is obliged to 
Paſs through this door when he comes from his apart- 
ment to aſcend the throne, and there to receive the 
homage of the whole empire : he is then carried in a 
chair, by chairmen drefſed in a long red veſt embroi- 
dered with ſilk, and wearing + a __ hor a N of 3 
of feathers. e 

THE court which is before this imperial ball (Tai 
ho tien) is the largeſt in the palace; it is at leaſt three 
hundred feet long, and two hundred and fifty wide: 
upon the gallery which ſurrounds it are the emperor's 


magazines of all valuable goods, for the treaſure or 


finances 1 the empire are 5 in the ſovcreign tribu- 


nal (Hou pou :) theſe magazines are opened on cer- 
tain occaſions, as upon creating an heir to the em- 
pire, or an empreſs, or queen, &c. One contains 
vafes and other works of different metals; a ſecond 


bas a vaſt quantity of the fineſt ſort of” ſkins; in a 


third are kept many habits lined with varioùs furrs of 
foxes, ermine, or zibeline, which the emperor ſome- 
times beſtows on his ſervants ; there are ſome of pre- 


cious ſtones, of uncommon curious marble,* and of 


pearls which are found in Tartary: the greateſt ma- 
gꝛzine conſiſts of two low ſtories and is full of cheſts 
of drawers, which hold all manner of filks that are 
made on purpoſe for the emperor, and his family at 
Nanking, Hang tcheou, and Sou tcheou: theſe are 


the beſt” 'Glks of the empire, becauſe they ate made 
under the care and direction of a Mandarine, Who 


preſides over thoſe works, and who would be pu- 
niſhed if eee hh were trad in thi eme perfecti- 
on. 2 1 4 BATES EEE & &. 4: 1 51732 

Tak other wibhavities are 5 arrows, boxes, and ſad» 
dles, whether they are made at Peking, brought from 
foreign countries, or preſented by great princes, and 
deſigned for the uſe of the emperor and his children. 
There is one allo where they collect all the moſt ex- 
quifite ſorts of tea that ate to be found in China, with 
various ſorts of OE ws other ande ae are mot 
in eſteem. . | 

Tuis gallery * heb heady one to 4 N ano- 
ther to the welt,” and three more in the ſouth front, 
but thoſe in the middle are never opened but for the 
emperor: the wanda ines, who come to perform the 
ceremony before the imperial ball, enter 0 nnen 
dor. 6 ite t (bo ente rid 

THERE sd eitmordinsiy in this ons 5 it has 


a large court before it, the deſcent to * is by a 


% 
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ſtair-caſe of marble, adorned with two great lions of 
copper, and a baluſtrade of white. marble; the ſteps 
are made in the ſhape of a horſeſhoe, on the bank of a 
little ſerpentine river that runs through the palace, o. 
ver which there are bridges of the ſame matter. It 
would be endleſs to deſcribe all the edifices of this pa- 
lace; theſe are the moſt magnificent in the opinion of 
the Chineſe and the Tartars, and are ſufficient to give 
an idea of this work. mT 
Tas palaces of the emperor's childead, and the 
other princes of the blood, are very neat within, ex- 
tremely capacious, and built at a great expence; the 
fame defigy runs through the body. of the work, and 
in the ornaments, viz, a row of courts, adorned 
with- buildings on the ſides, and in front a hall 
japaned, and raiſed on a platform three or four 
feet high, bordered with great blocks of hewn ſtone, 
and paved with large ſquare tiles: the doors, which 
generally open into ſome by-ſtreets little frequent: 
ed, have no other ornament than two lions - of braſs 
or white ſtone of but indifferent workmanſhip, with» 
out any order of architecture, or any ſculpture in 
ſtone, ſuch as there generally is in the erte 
arches. 
Tus tribunals of the enen juriſdictions are alſo 
of vaſt extent, but ill built, and worſe repaired ; they 
are no ways anſwerable to the majeſty of the empire. 
— Taz firſt, which is the Lii pou, recommends the 
mandarines, who are to govern the people. 
THe fecond (Hou pou) ſuperintends the tribute. 
THE third (Li pou) is to maintain the rights and 
cuſtoms of the empire. 
"Tae fourth (Ping pou): has the care of the troops, 
and of the poſts which are in the great roads, and 
which are maintained at the emperor's expence. 
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TRE fifth ing pou). determines all criminal 
eauſes. 

Taz laſt as . has the inſpe@tion of all pub: 
lic works. 

ALL theſe tribunals are divided into different rooms, 

z. among which the buſineſs is diſtributed ; there are not 

of the ſame number of rooms in each tribunal, ſome hav- 

ve ing much more employment than others. There are 

ſeveral inferior tribunals under theſe ſix ſovereign 

he Wi courts ; for inſtance, the tribunal of the mathematics 


. (Kin tien kien) is dependant on the third I mention - 


he Ned; it is alſo divided into two rooms, of which the 
nd principal and moſt numerous (Li ko) has the care of 
os WW calculating the motions. of the planets, and of every 
all, thing that belongs to aſtronomy : the other (Lu kou) 
ur beſides its proper buſineſs, is employed to determine 
ne, the days moſt convenient for marriages, funerals, and 
ich other actions of the civil government, about which they 
nt- take but little trouble, copying generally an ancient 
ra Chineſe book, in which theſe things are already ſettled, 


the according to the current ou of *. CTY cycle, | 


in Nor Chineſe, century, | 
hal THEsE ſix foreign courts do not * wich: af · 
| fairs of ſtate, but when they, are referred to them by 
alſo the emperor, who commands them to deliberate upon 
hey uch affairs, or to put them in execution: upon theſe 
uy occaſions, as they ſtand in need of each other, they 
the {Ware obliged to agree together, to the end that the mo- 
ney, the troops, the officers, and the equipages may be 
1 ready by the day appointed; except in theſe caſes e- 
and very court is confined to their own proper buſineſs, 
and they have undoubtedly employment enough. In' 
ſuch a vaſt country as China, if the care of repairing 
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the regulation of the finances, the adminiſtration 

of juſtice, and eſpecially the choice of magiſtrates; 

being different- functions, were united under one 

tribunal, it would certainly produce a confufion in Ne 

their reſolutions, and a ſlowneſs in action, that would di 

ruin every thing; hence it was expedient to create fi, 

fuch a number of ne mat ene! in the ſc. 

provinces, . b lh Man * 

Bu r as in Werbe a elend it enn be aimeult to ne 

. find the proper perſon to apply to upon particular bu- bo 
. fineſs, to remedy this inconvenience there is a book co 
2 fold, which may be called, the State of China, which Noe 
eontains all the officers names, their furnames, their off 
employments, and 'diſtinguiſbes their degrees of doctor, Nur 
batchelor, &c. and whether Tartar or Chineſe :' it allo of 
ſhews in particular the ehanging of the officers of the ho 
army, as well thoſe that are in garriſons, as thoſe that hat 
are in the field; and to denote thoſe changes without off 
8 ww book, 2 make _— Woveable chi- tha 
4 ers. f 9316634660 ho! 
= ALL ele! Taber families e peking or in its 
# -Aibighbourkooe, and are not ſuffered to remove fron for 
thence without the ſpecial order of the emperor ; hence tee 

it is that all the Fartar troops, who compoſe the em- the 
peror's, are always in a manner near his perſon; ber fen 

are alſo ſome Chineſe troops, who formerly enterel Bl fea 

into the ſervice of the Tartars, and who are called on ces 

this account: the Tartariſed Chineſe; they are well paid tha 

and always ready to fly, on the firſt order, to extin : fir 

guiſh the fie of ſedition wherever it breaks out, which WM tim 

1 is performed: with wonderful ſeerecy. and expedition. ſiſt 
Ius troops are divided into eight bodies, each of tain 
Phich has a banner diſtinguiſned by the colours, vi: tion 
yellow, white, ted and an or heed the 8 8 vit. volt 
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yellow | with a red border, white with a red border, 


red with a white border; and blue with a red border. 
The green belongs to thoſe troops that ate entirely 
Chineſe, which are therefore called (Lou ki) The ſol- 
diers of the green banner. Each banner of the 'Tars 
tuts has a general, called in Tartar Mantcheou, Cou 
Santa : This general has under him ſeveral great offi- 
cers (Meireintchain) who are like our lieutenant-ge- 
nerals, and on whom depend ſeveral other officers ſu- 
bordinate to each other: As each body is at preſent 
compofed of Mantcheoux Tartars, Mongol Tartars, or 
of Chineſe Tartariſed, the general has under him two 
ofiicers of each nation: Each body has o, ooo effec- 
tire men, divided into 100 (Nu rous) companies, each 
of 100 ſoldiers; ſo that if we reckon the emperor's 


houſhold, and thoſe of ſuch a number of princes, who 


hare their attendants (Po jo nu rous) with the pay of 
offcers and ſoldiers, we ſhall readily allow the truth of 
that common opinion, that there are always ane 
horſemen maintained at Peking. 

Br this we may judge of the forces of the empire z. 
for beſides the cavalry I have mentioned, if we ſhould 
reckon the foot ſoldiers that are at Peking, thoſe along 
the great wall, in the vaſt number of forts built to de- 
fend it (though they are not ſo numerous as when they 
feared the irruptions of the 'Fartars) with the other for- 
ces ſcattered through the empire, it would be found 
that the number will amount to 600,000, as it is af- 
firmed 3 ſo that we may ſay, that China keeps up, in 


time of the moſt profound peace, an army able to re- 


fiſt the moſt formidable powers, and that only to main- 
tin the public tranquillity, to provide againſt ſefi= 
tions, and to e ee hes rns e a re- 
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Soc avaſt body as China muſt neceſſarily be ter- 

ribly agitated upon any commotion, therefore all the 
policy of the Chineſe magiſtrates is exerted to prevent, 
and ſlifle immediately all public diſturbances; There i; 
no pardon to be expected for a mandarine whoſe peo- 
ple revolt; let him be never ſo innocent, he is at caſt 
looked upon as a perſon of.no talents, who ought to be 
_ deprived of his employment (if he puniſhed in the moſt 
gentle manner) by the tribunals of the court, to which 
theſe matters are always referred by the viceroys and 
governors of the provinces : 'Theſe tribunals deliberate 
upon the information, and preſent their opinion to the 
emperor, who confirms or rejects it. | 

Tarts ſovereign courts have no ſuperior but the 
emperor, or the grand council: When this prince 
thinks convenient to call one upon ſome important af. 
fair which has been already decided by one of theſe 
courts, they preſent their opinions in writing on the 
day appointed, and often treat, with the emperor him- 
ſelf, who confirms or rejects them by ſigning them 
with his own hand : If he retains them, they wait ſome 
time for his orders, and it is then the buſineſs of the 
great mandarine, called in Chineſe, Colao, and in Tar- 
tar, Alia gata, to learn his pleaſure. 

TRE papers preſented by the preſidents of theſe ſo 
vergign 'courts, called in Chineſe, Chan chu, and in 
Tartar, Alia gamba, ought to begin with a title of the 
ſubject of the buſineſs it relates to, and end with the 
opinion of the court, whoſe ann. the affair pro- 
perly belongs to. 

TRR emperor diſpoſes in the ſame manner of al the 
employments. in the empire, without being obliged to 
give them to thoſe that are propoſed ; though he 
generally confirms them, after having himſelf exa- 
mined thoſe who have drawn their employments by 


lot. As to the chief poſts of Tſong tou and vice- 
roy, they are always named by the emperor him- 
ſelf: It will ſcarcely be believed that the preſent 


emperor condeſcends to examine himſelf the croud 


of Mandarines, of which ſome are advanced to ſu- 
perior offices, and others entering upon the firſt 
employments ; nevertheleſs it is certainly true, and 
this ſhews his great application to the government of 
the ſtate, he will ſee every thing with his own eyes, 
and will truſt no poview: in chuſing magiſtrates for the 
people. 

Hrs authority is abſolute, and almoſt unlimited: A 
prince of the imperial blood cannot uſe the titles, nor 
receive the honours of his rank, without the empe- 
ror's permiſſion; and if his behaviour does not anſwer 
the expectation of the public, he loſes his quality and 
revenues by the emperor's order, and is only diſtin · 
guiſhed afterwards by the yellow girdle, which is worn 
both by men and women of the imperial family, and 
who have a tolerable penſion out of the royal treaſu · 
y. There is no remedy, by the laws, againſt the a» 
buſe of authority, but by the way of remonſtrance 
(or this purpoſe the laws have eſtabliſhet! public cen- 
ſors, whoſe duty it is to admoniſh the emperor by pe- 
titions, which are diſperſed through the empire, and 


which the emperor cannot reject without hurting his 


reputation z the nation looking upon this employment 


as an heroic bravery, the emperor would do them 


too much honour, if he ſhould happen to uſe them 
ill, and draw upon himſelf ſome odious names, which 
the hiſtorians would * great care nn to ee 
rity. 

Tux cenſors ſeldom or never will be 8 If the 
court or the great tribunals endeavour to evade the ju- 
lice of the complaints, by ſome rebuff, they return to 
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happens to yield, he is immediately praiſed for. it ina 
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the charge, and make it appear that they have not an- 
Twered conformably to the laws. Some of theſe cen 
fors have perſevered two years together in accuſing z 
viceroy ſupported by the grandees, without minding 
delays and oppoſitions, or being terrified at the molt 
alarming menaces, till at length the court has been 
forced to degrade him, that it might ons the good 
opinion of the people, 
Bor if in this ſort of combat ENF 9 and 
. the ſtate, in whoſe name the eenſor ſpeaks, the prince 


public manner, and loaded with panegyrics by the 
whole empire; the ſovereign courts of Peking return 
him thanks, and what he has done on vos 1s eſteem- 
ed a fingular favorr.:; 
| Ir is owing to this good- order which i is obſerved at 
Peking, and that ſets an example to other places, that 
the empire enjoys ſuch a long peace and happy tran- 
quillity: It may alſo be attributed to the favourable ſi- 
tuation of China, which has no neighbours but little na- 
tions, that are half barbarians, and unable to un- 
dertake any thing againſt ſuch a vaſt kingdom, while 
its forces are well united under the authority of their 
fovereign. The Mantcheoux, who conquered it, took Meer 
advantage of the troubles of the ſtate, which was 0- * 
ver-run with rebels and robbers, and were brought in WW... 
by the faithful Chineſe, whe n to org the hu: 
death of the emperor.  : it 
BEsIDE the general jeriſdition hay Peking has o Wi 
ver the whole empire by its ſorereign'courts, it has al- 
fo a particular diſtrict which contains twenty- ſix cities, 
* Gx of which are of the ſecond order, and twenty of 
the third.. J d IH een 10 05236 = k 471 1 | 


Of the PoLicy and GovERNMENT of Carna. 


/ MONGST” the ſeveral models and plans of go- 

1 vernment which the ancients framed, we ſhall 
dxerhaps meet with none ſo perfect and exact as is that 
the Chineſe monarchy. The ancient lawgiters of 
bis potent empire, formed it in their days very little 
lifferent from what it is in ours. Other ſtates accor- 
ling to the common fate of the things of this world, 
re ſenſible of the wer kneſs of infancy ; are born mi- 
hapen and imperſect; and like men they owe their 


xempted from the common laws of nature; and as” 
hough God himſelf had founded their empire, the plan 
df their government was not a whit leſs perfect in its 
radle, than it is now after the i obey and trial of 
our thouſand years. h | 
Durinc all which time the Chineſe had never ſo 
uch as heard of the name of "republic; and when 
ately, on the Hollanders' arrival, they heard of it, it 
cemed ſo ſtrange to them that they have ſcarcely yet 
lone admiring at it. Nothing could make them un- 
lerſtand how a ftats cout regularly be governed with- 
ut a king, they looked upon a republic to be a monſter 
ith many heads, formed by the ambition, headineſs, 
nd corrupt inclination of men in times of 82255 dif- 
order and conſu;on. | 
As ty beat n averſion to repnblican government, 
0 are they ye 2 more ſet againſt tyranny and oppreſſion; 
which they fay proceeds. not from the abſoluteneſs 
of the prince's power, for they cannot be too much 
heit Ls tes but from Ron” the prince 5 own 


a 


erfection and maturity to time. China feems more 5 
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wildneſs, which neither the voice of nature, nor the 
laws of God can ever countenance. The Chineſe are 
of opinion that the obligation which is laid on their 
kings not to abuſe theif power, is rather a means to 
confirm and eſtabliſh them, than to occaſion their 
ruin; and that this uſeful conſtraint which they them: 
ſelves lay on their paſſions does no more diminiſh their 
power or authority here on earth, than the like con- 
ſtraint derogates from the majeſty and power of the 
' Almighty, who is not the leſs e becauſe be 
cannot do evil. 
Ax unbounded authority which the Hen g give the 
emperor, and a neceſſity which the ſame laws lay up- 
on him to uſe that authority with moderation and dif- 
cretion, are the two props which have for fo mary 
ages ſupported this great fabric of the Chineſe mo- 
narchy. The firft principle thereof that is inſtilled 
into the people, is to reſpeC their prince with ſo high 
a veneration as almoſt to adore him. They ſtile hin 
the ſon of heaven, and the only maſter of the world, 
His commands are indiſputable, his words carry no 
leſs authority with them than if they were oracles; in 
ſhort every thing that comes from him is ſacred. He 
is ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoken to but on the knees. 
The grandees ef the court, the princes of the blood, 
nay his own brothers bow to the ground, not only when 
he is preſent, but even before his throne; and there 
are ſet days every week or month, in which the nobi- 
lity aſſemble, who meet in one of the courts in the pi 
lace, to acknowledge the authority of their prince x 
their moſt ſubmiſſive adorations, though * bare i 
not there in perſon, ; 
Wren he is ill, eſpecially if PN O'S the pa- 
lace is full of Mandarines of every order, who ſperd 
night and day, in a large court, in habits proper fo! 
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he occaſion, to expreſs their own grief, and to aſk 


of heaven their prince's cure. Rain, ſnow, cold, or 


ny other inconveniences excuſe them not from the 


performance of this duty; and as long as the em- 
beror is in pain, or in danger, any one that ſaw the 
xeople would think thes my fear nothing but the nll 
ff him. 


BrsipEs, intereſt is no nan ende of the great 
eſpect which is ſhown him by his ſubjects; for as ſoon 


is he is proclaimed emperor, the whole authority of 


he empire is in his hand, and the good or ill fortune 


ff bis ſubjects is owing wholly to him. 


FIRST, All places i in the empire are in his diſpoſal, 
e beſtows them on whom he thinks fit; ; and beſides, 
e is to be looked upon as the diſpoſer of them the 
ore, becauſe none of them are ever ſold. Merit, that 
s honeſty, learning, long experience, and eſpecially a 


grave and ſober behaviour, is the only thing conſider- 


ed in the candidates, and no other conſiderations can 
ay any claim to favour, Neither is this all, that he 
ath the choice of all officers of ſtate; but if he diſ- 


likes their management when choſen, he diſmiſſes or 


hanges them without more ado, A peccadillo has 
icretofore been thought enough to render a Mandarine 
ncapable of continuing in his place; and I am told 
hat a governor of one of their cities was turned out, 
cauſe on a day of audience his cloaths were thought 
00 gay to become the gravity of his office ; the empe- 
or thinking a perſon of that humour not fit to fill 
uch a place, or to act as a magiſtrate who A 
Us prince. | 

I myſelf ſaw at Peking an example of this ſovereign 
Dower, at which I was the more ſurpriſed becauſe it 
vas brought about with ſo little diſturbance. It was 


Liſcovered. that three Colaos (who are Mandarines as 
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honoutable for their places among the Chineſe, as our 
miniſters of ſtate are amongſt us) had taken money un. 
derhand for ſome ſerviees done by them in the execy. 
tion of their office. The emperor, who was inform 
ed of it, took away their ſalaries immediately, and or. 
dered them without farther trouble to retire. What 
became of the two firſt; or how they were uſed, [ 
cannot tell ; but the other, who: had a great while been 
— and was as much eſteemed for his un- 
derſtanding as he was re ſpected for his age, was con- 
demnecl to look after one of the palace gates amongt 
other common ſoldiers, in . a. and wu 
lifted; {+ dt 
1 faw kim n myſelf e in (this mean den 
12 was upon duty as a common centinel; when I pa. 
ſed by him I bowed to him, as indeed every one elſe 
did; for the Chineſe ſtill reſpected in him the flew 
der ee. that een whe he had * dean 
n 8 
1 muſt, confeſs 7 0 lefe wondering. at wy Lorerel 
puniſhment inflicted on ſo great a man; when I fav 
after what manner even the princes of the blood them- 
, ſelves were uſed. One of them was a mighty lover of 
ſports, eſpecially of cock fighting (which, is a uſual di. 
verſion in the Eaſt; and the obſtinacy of theſe creatures 
which armed with: gavelocks, fight till they die with 
an incredible fill and courage, is very ſurpriſing.) 
The emperor did not think it amiſs that this prinet 
ſhould ſpend a few hours in ſuch ſort of diverſions. 
He knew that great men have ſpare" time as well x 
others; and that it does not derogate from any mant 
character to throw away an hour or two ſometimes it 
thoſe diverſions which are more ſuitable to young peo 
c ple, and that it is not at all improper for men of un“ 
derſtanding and gravity to condeſcend to mean and ot. 
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dinary ſports, in order to give ſome relaxation and eaſe 
to their weary ſpirits. Nevertheleſs, he could not bear 
to ſee him ſpend his whole time in things ſo much be- 
low his quality, and ſo unbecoming his years; he there 
ſore told him of it; but finding that his admonition 
did not work with Hñim, the emperor reſolved to make 
an example of him, and did therefore declare that he 
had forfeited his title and honour of prince; he was 
beſides deprived of his retinue, his ſalary and his qua- 
lity, until he ſhould by ſome great and extraordinary 
ation make it appear to the whole kingdom that he 
was not unworthy of the blood from whence he 
ſprang. | 
Tres. emperor went yet a ſtep MEFS for perceiving | 
that the number of the princes of the blood was very 
great, and that the ill conduct of many of them might 
in time bring their quality into contempt: he publiſh- 
d an order that none ſhould hereafter bear that cha- 
ner without his expreſs leave, which he gave to none 
but thoſe who by their virtue, underſtanding, and dili- 
gence in theit offices, did very well deſerve it. 
SUCH adminiſtrations in Europe would cauſe heart» 
burnings and factions in the ſtate; but in China they 
are brought about without the leaſt diſturbance ; theſe 
hanges ereate no manner of trouble if they are done 
for the public good, and not from a perſonal hatred or 
violent paſſion; however if the emperor ſhould be fo 
ar tranſported as to act thus to ſatisfy his own. paſſion, 
yet if his government be generally equitable and juſt, 
uch particular ill adminiſtrations cond no eee in 
is ſubjects againſt him. | 
You will have a plain proof of th abſoluteneſs of 
he emperor's power from a paſſage which happened 
2 a late war with one of the kings of Tartary. The 
Emperor ſent a mighty army under his brother's com- 
Vor.1. D : 
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mand, to puniſh the vanity and raſhneſs of that puny 
king, who had dared to make inroads into the coun. 


| 
tries of ſeveral of the allies of the empire. The Tar Ml * 
tar, whoſe warlike troops ſought only an- opportunity . 
of ſignalizing themſelves, advanced to engage the in- 8 
perial army, and ſet upon them with ſo much vigour, 
that at laſt, notwithſtanding he was ſo much inferior to 
them in number, he beat them from their ground, and 
forced them to retreat in diſorder. b 
THE emperor's father-in-law, an old Tartar, well K 
verſed in the trade of war, commanded the artillery, * 
and played his part ſo well, that he was killed at the} 7 
head of a few, yet brave ſoldiers, whom he encours I 
ged as well by his example as by his words; but the Top 
general was accuſed for flying firſt, and drawing b * 
his flight the reſt of the army after him. The en: 
ple 
peror, who is himſelf a man of courage, and an ad- 8 
mirer of glory, was leſs troubled at the loſt of tie fs 
battle than he was at that of his brother's honour. lle > 


ſent for him immediately to court, to be tried before wy 
a council of the blood, - whom he aſſembled. in his pv 
lace, wh 
Tux prince, who was on all her accounts peſo Sp 
of fingular merit, ſurrendered himſelf with the fame Thi 
humility and ſubmiſſion, as he could have done hai ag 
| he been the meaneſt officer in the army, and withou Wl 
ſtaying till ſentence was pronounced he condemned * 
himſelf, and owned that” he deſerved death. Yun q 
„ deſerve it (ſaid the emperor) but you ought to t 00 | 
% cover your loſt honour, to ſeek your death in the 
% midit of the enemy's troops, and not here among! _ 
« us in the midſt of Peking, where it can only increil 0 
&« your diſgrace.” At laſt the emperor. was inclinabe 
to pardon him; but the princes, who thought them ws, 
ſelves in ſome meaſure diſgraced by this action, a" 17 
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neſtly begged of the emperor to uſe the utmoſt of his 
am. power to puniſh him: and his uncle, who aſſiſted at 
* the council, treated him with ſo much ſcorn and 
a contempt, that amongſt us ſuch uſage would afflict a- 
mw ny gentleman ſo ſeahbly as to go near to break his 
pur, heart. 
r to Tax emperor, who has power over the lives of the 
and princes of the blood, can certainly diſpoſe of his other 
| ſubjects : the laws make him ſo far maſter of their 
wel lives, that neither viceroy, nor parliaments, nor any 
er otber ſovereign court throughout the whole empire can 
the execute any criminal without expreſs order ſrom court. 
ur They are arraigned and tried up and down in the ſe- 
ne BY veral provinces, but the ſentence is always preſented 
io the emperor, who either confirms or rejects it as he 
en! I pleaſes, moſt at end he agrees to it, but he very of- 
| ads ten cuts off part of the ſentence, and makes it leſs ri- 
| th gorous. 

lle SECONDLY, Although every one be perfect maſter 
= of his eſtate, and enjoys his Iands free from diſturbance 
g pa- 


and moleſtation; the emperor can nevertheleſs lay 
what taxes he thinks fit upon his ſubjects to ſupply the 
preſſing wants, and relieve the neceſſities of the ſtate. 
bis power indeed he rarely makes uſe of, whether it 
be that the ſtanding revenue, and ordinary taxes are 
ufficient to maintain a war abroad; or whether it be 


ou hat in a civil- war they are unwilling to run the ha- 
You © ; : h by layi 

2 ard of provoking their ſubjects too much by laying 
to 


00 great a load on them. They have likewiſe a cu- 
om every year. of exempting one or two. provinces 
rom bearing their proportion in the tax, eſpecially if 
ny of them have ſuffered through the ſickneſs of the 
Jeople, or if the lands through unſeaſonable weather 
ave not yielded ſo good an increaſe as uſual, - 

Ir is true that the ſubſidies which the laws grant 
D 2 
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are ſo inconſiderable, that were the Chineſe leſs indu- 
ſtrious, or their lands leſs fruitful, this empire, like 
the reſt of the Indian kingdoms, would be only a ſo. 
ciety of poor and miſerable wretches. It is this pro- 
digious income that makes the prince ſo powerful, 
and that enables him at an hour's warning to raife a 
potent and a numerous aun to keep his people in o- 
bedience. 

Ir is very difficult to reckon what the revenue of this 
empire amounts to; becauſe, beſide the money that is 
raiſed in ſpecie, vaſt ſums are paid in goods. After | 
the beſt examination which I could get both from the : 
officers and from their books, I believe the treaſury re- 1 
ceives in money about twenty-two thouſand crowns 
of China, which the Portugueſe call taels, each of fre 
which in our money comes to about ſix ſhillings. But of 
the rice, corn, ſalt, ſilks, cloths, and a hundred other FE 
commodities which they pay in, together with the cu- 
ſtoms and forfeited eſtates amount to more than fiſt 
millions of Chineſe crowns. So that after having al. 
lowed for the goods received into the treaſury their u. 
lue in ſilver, and having made the neareſt and moſl 
exact calculation poſſible, 1 find the ordinary ret 
nues of the emperor to amount in our money to one 
and twenty millions fix hundred thouſand pounds # 
leaſt. 


THIRDL x, The right of making peace and war uf 
the emperor's, he may make treaties on what condition E 
le pleaſes, provided they be not ſuch as are diſhonou' Bl fel q 
a e to the kingdom. As for the judgments which E bon 
| himſelf paſſes, they are irrevocable, and to have then fm 
put in execution he need only ſend them to his ſore who 
reign courts or vice-roys, who dare not in the leit der 
del. y regiſtering and publiſhing them. When on tit 


Scher hand the ſentences pronounced by their par 
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ments or other magiſtrates, are no ways o 2 till 
| approved and confirmed by the emperor. 

FouRTHLY, Another inſtance of his ſupreme au- 
thority is this, that he has the liberty of making choice 
of his ſucceflor, which he may not only chuſe from the 
royal family, but from amongſt his other ſubjects. 
This antient right hath been | heretofore put in prac- 
tice with ſo much impartiality and wiſdom, as would 
be admirable even in a prince who to his other titles 
hath that of Moſt Chriſtian. For ſome of theſe empe- 
rors, finding none of their family, though numerous, 
able to ſupport the weight of a crown, chuſe for their 
ſucceſſors perſons mean as to their birth and fortunes, 

| but eminent for their virtue, and admirable for their 
underſtandings ; ſaying, that they ated thus not only 
from a deſire of their kingdom's good, but alſo out 
of reſpect to the honour and credit of their own chil- 
dren, for whom it would be more glorious to live pri- 
vately, than to fit upon a throne expoſed to the cen- 
ſure, and oftentimes to the curſes of all the people. 
« If (ſaid they) a lofty title could create merit in thoſe 
| who had it not before, we ſhould indeed injure our 
children in excluding them from the crown, But 
ſince it ſerves only to publiſh and ſpread their de- 
fects more abroad, we think ourſelves obliged, by 
the kindneſs and tenderneſs which we bear to them, 
to keep them from that ſhame and diſgrace which a. 
crown would neceſſarily expoſe them to.“ 
HoweEveR, examples of this nature have been very 
ſeldom known, for the emperors for many ages have 
bounded their choice within the compaſs of their own 
families; yet they do not always chuſe the oldeſt. He 
who now reigns is a younger brother; and ſees his el- 
der brother as dutiful and free from ambition as the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects. The great number of princes 
D 3 
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of the blood is with us in Europe as great an occaſion 
of fears and jealouſies, but in China it is quite other- 
wiſe, for at the death of the laſt emperor of China, 
there were above ten thouſand princes up and down the 
ſeveral provinces, yet was there no confuſion or difor- 
der in the leaſt; which could certainly proceed from 
nothing but the exceſſive authority of this emperor, 
who finds as little trouble in China in governing a mul · 
titude of princes, as other princes do in governing the 
common people. 
Fur THERMoORE, the emperor after he has made 
choice of, and publickly owned who ſhall be his ſuc- 
cefſor, may afterwards exclude him, and renew his 
choice; but not unleſs the ſovereign courts of Peking 
do in a manner give their conſent to it; for if he at: 
thus without obſerving theſe methods, it would not 
only raiſe the people's * but perhaps their hands 
againſt him. 
Fir THL I, The grave Itſelf cannot put a an end to 
his power over his ſubjects, which is exerciſed even over 
the dead, whom he either diſgraces or honours (6 
much as if they were alive) when he hath a mind ei- 
ther to reward or puniſh themſelves or their families. 
He makes ſome alter their deceaſe dukes, others counts, 
and conſerring upon them ſeveral other titles which 
our language knows no name for. He may canoniſe 
them as ſaints, or as they ſpeak, may make them naked 
ſpirits. Sometimes he builds them temples, and it 
their miniſtry hath been very beneficial, or their vii 
tues very eminent, he commands the en to honout 
them as gods. Paganiſm hath for many ages authc- 


riſed and countenanced this abuſe of religion; yet thi 
reparation religion has from the empire of China for the 
forementioned injury, that ever ſince the foundation of 
this empire, the emperor has been always looked upon 
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n as the chief prieſt and principal ſervant of religion; ſor. 
- there are ſome ceremonies, and public ſacrifices, which. 
ay he alone is thought worthy to offer up to. the great Crea- 
je tor of heaven. 
[+ ' SIXTHLY, There is mother nfo; which though: - 
m of leſs importance than the preceding, yet may ſerve as 
fy well as them to ſhew how unlimited the authority of 
In this emperor is. It is thus the emperor hath power 
ne to change the figure and character of the letters, to a- | 
boliſh any characters already received, or to form any 9 
de new one. He may likewiſe change the names of pro- 1 
c- {Whvinces, of cities, of families: he may likewiſe forbid 
us che uſing of any expreſſion or manner of ſpeaking, he. 
ng may forbid the uſe-of ſome expreſſions which are ge- 
CG: {Wi nerally received, and may bring into uſe and practiſe 
"ot thoſe ways of ſpeaking which have been looked upon 
dg as obſolete and uncouth, and this either in common: 
diſcourſe or in writing. So that cuſtom which exer- 
to ciſes ſo unalterable an authority over the ſignification 
ver of words, that the Greek and Roman powers were too 
(25 little to ſubdue it, and which for that reaſon hath by 
ci" {ſome been called a fantaſtical and an unjuſt tyrant, e- 
cs. Whqually commanding both princes and common people 
its, this cuſtom, I ſay, of which. even in Europe we com- 
ich plain ſo much, is ſubmiſſive and humble in China, and 
ile Nis content to alter and give away when the emperor 
tel commands. . 
dit Ont would imagine that this onlimited power ſhould 
vi" often occaſion very unfortunate events in the govern- 
ment, and indeed it ſometimes hath, as nothing in this 
world is without its alloy of inconvenience. Yet ſo 
many are the proviſions, and ſo wiſe the precautions 
which the laws have preſcribed to prevent them, that 
8 muſt be wholly inſenſible of his own reputa- 
„ Tug D ASE 
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tion, and even intereſt, as well as of the public good, 
who continues long in the abuſe of his authority. 
Fon if he hath any regard for his reputation, there 
are three things which will prevail with him to govern 
by juſtice and not paſſion. Firſt, the old lawgivers have 
from the firſt foundation of the government made this 
a ſtanding maxim, that kings are properly the fathers 
cf their people, and not maſters placed on the throne 
only to be ſerved by flaves. Wherefore it is that in all ages 
their emperor 1s called grand-father, and of all his titles 
of honour, there is none which he likes to be called 
by ſo well as this [Ta fou.] This idea of their prince 
is ſo deeply imprinted in the minds of his people, and 
of his Mandarines, that when they make any panegy- 
rick in the praiſe of their emperor, it is upon the topic 
of his affection to his people. Their teachers and 
their philoſophers conſtantly fet forth in their books 
that the ſtate is but a large family, and that he who 
knows how to govern the one is the beſt capable of 
ruling the other. So that if the prince neglects never 
ſo little the practice of this maxim, he may be a good 
warrior, an able politician, a learned prince, and yet 
meet with little or no eſteem from his people. They 
do not form their character of their prince from theſe 
or ſuch like qualities, his reputation encreaſes or di- 
miniſhes with them, in proportion as he is or 1s not 3 
father to them. 5 
SECONDLY, Every Mandarine may tell the aper 
of his faults, provided it be in ſuch a ſubmiſſive man- 
ner as is agreeable to that veneration and profound re- 
ſpe which is due to him; this is the manner they 
ufually take to bring it about" The Mandarine who 
perceives any thing in the emperor's management dif- 
agreeable to their conſtitution or laws, draws up a te- 
queſt, in which, after A ſet forth the reſpect which 
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he bears towards his imperial majedy, he moſt hum 
bly prays his prince that he will pleaſe to reflect upon 
the ancient laws and good example of the holy prin- 
ces his predeceſſots: afterwards he takes notice where- 
in he apprehends chat his n . ee Ann, 
ben. 

Tuis requeſt 0 3 che table among many 5 
petitions which are daily preſented, and which the 
emperor is obliged to read: if he does not hereupon 
change his conduct, he is put in mind of it again, as 
often as the Mandarine hath zeal and courage to do it, 
for they had need of a great deal of both who dare 
venture thus to expoſe themſelves to their prince's ia- 
dignation. 

A little before I. arrived at Pekings one whe had: 
an office in that court, which is appointed for the inſpec- 
tion into the mathematics, had the courage to adviſe- 
the emperor in the aforeſaid manner, concerning the 
education of the prince his ſon, ſetting forth, that in- 
ſtead of breeding him up to learning and knowledge, 
his tutors made it their whole care and endeavour to 
make him expert in the buſineſs of war, to ſhoot with 
the bow, and to manage his arms. Another let the 
emperor know that he went too often from his palace, 
and that contrary to the cuſtoms of the antient kings 
he made too long ſtays in Tartary, This prince, who 
was one of the moſt haughty, as well as the moſt po- 
litic governors that ever ſat on the throne, ſeemed to 
pay ſome deference and reſpect to their advice. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſinee theſe his journeys into Tartary contri- 
buted much to the preſerving of his health, the princes 
of his houſhold begged of him to regard that more 
than the idle whimſies of particular men. 

As for the mathematician who had troubled himſelf. 
with what did not belong to him, the education of tho 
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prince, he was turned out of his office, and the ref 
of his fellow-officers, though they: had no hand in the 
buſineſs, were deprived of a year's falary. - This me- 


thod bath been practiſed for a long time in China, and 


their hiſtories take notice that no means has been 
found ſo powerful as this to oblige their emperors, 
when they act amiſs, to return to their duty, although 
this means proves often dangerous to thoſe en 
perſons who make uſe of it. 

TaikDLyY, if their princes | have any regard for their 
reputation, the manner in which tbeir hiſtories are 
wrote, is alone ſufficient-to keep them within bounds, 
A certain number of men, who for their learning and 
impartiality are purpoſely choſen for this affair, remaik 
with all the exactneſs poſſible not only all their princes 
actions but: alſo his words; each of theſe perſons by 
himſelf, and without communication with the others, 
as things fall out ſets them down into a looſe paper, 
and puts theſe papers through a chink into an office 
ſet apart for this purpoſe. In theſe papers both the 
emperor's virtues and faults are ſet down with the ſame 
liberty and impartiality, *© Such a day (they ſay) the 
« prince's behaviour was unſeaſonable and intempe- 
&« rate, he ſpoke after a manner which did not become 


his dignity. The puniſhment which he inflicted on 


« ſuch an officer was rather the effect of his paſſion, 
t than the reſult of his juſtice. In ſuch an affair he 
« flopped the ſword of juſtice, and partially abrogat 
« ed the ſentence; paſſed by the magiſtrates.” Or elle, 
« He entered courageovily. into a war for the defence 
“ of his people, and ſor the maintenance of the ho- 
e nour of his kingdom. At ſuch a time he made an 
© honcurable peace. He gave ſuch and ſuch marks of 
« his love to his people. Notwithſtanding the com- 
„ mendations given him by his flatterers, he was nc 
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el puffed up, but behaved himſelf modeſtly, his words 
the were tempered with all the ſweetneſs and humility 
ne- BF © poſſible; which made him more loved and admired: 
and WF © by his court than ever.” And in this manner 


cen they ſet down every thing. that occurs in his ad mini- 
Drs, ſtration. : 
agb Bur that neither g on the one ſide, nor hope o on 


un the other, may biaſs theſe men to a partiality i in the 
account they give of their prince, this office is never 
«ir opened during that prince's life, or while any of his 
are family fit in the throne. When the crown goes in a- 
ds, nother line, which often happens, all theſe looſe me+ 
and moirs are gathered together, and after they have com- 


ark Wi pared them, to come to the more certain knowledge 
cs of the truth, they from them compoſe the hiſtory of 
by that emperor, to propoſe him. as an example to poſteri- 
2, ty, if he: bave ated wiſely, or to expoſe him to the 
er, common [cenſure and odium of the people, if he have 


ce been negligent of. his own duty and his people's good. 
the When a prince loves honour and glory, and ſees that 
me it is not in the power of flattery and impoſture to per- 
the WF ſuade the people to give it him, be will then be cir- 
pe· cumſpect and cautious how: he behaves. bimſelt during. 
me the whole reign.. 


on IN TEREST, which has a far Fenn command over 
on, ſome. tempers than the love of reputation, is as great a 
he motive tothe emperor to be guided by the antient cus 
rate ſtoms, and-to-adhere to the laws. They are ſo whol- 
Iſe, ly made for his advantage, that he cannot violate them 
nce without doing, ſome prejudice to his own authority; 


0 · nor can he make new and unuſual laws, without ex- 

an poling bis kingdom to the danger of change and con- 

ol fuſion. Not that the grandees of his court, or his par- 

m- laments, how zealouſſy ſoever they may ſeem to aſſert 

net ir antient cuſtoms, are cafily provoked to a.revolg, 
D 6. 


# 
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or to make uſe of their prince's government, as an oc - 
caſion to diminiſh his authority. Although there are 
ſome examples of this hiſtory, yet they ſeldom oc- 
cur, and whenever they do, it is under ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſeem to en toward their 8 
cation. | 

But ad is the temper of the Chineſe; that when 
their emperor is full of violence and paſſion, or very 
negligent of his charge, the ſame ſpirit of perverſeneſs 
poſſeſſes alſo his ſubjects. Every Mandarine thinks 
himſelf the ſovereign of his province or city, when be 
does not perceive it taken care of by a ſuperior power. 
The chief miniſters fell places to thoſe who are unit 
to fill them. The vice-roys become ſo many little ty- 
rants. 'The' governors obſerve no more the rules of 
juſtice. The people by theſe means oppreſſed and 
trampled under foot, and by conſequence miſerable, 
are eaſily ſtirred up to ſedition. Rogues multiply and 
commit inſolencies in companies; and in à country 
where the people are almoſt innumerable, numerous 
armies do in an inſtant get together, who wait nothing 
but an opportunity, under ſpecious en to di- 


murb the public peace and quiet. 


Suca beginnings as theſe bave erna con- 
ſequences, and have oftentimes put China under the 
command of new maſters. So that the beſt and ſur- 
eſt way for an emperor to eſtabliſh himſelf in his throne, 


is to give an exact regard and an entire obedience to 


thoſe laws, whoſe goodneſs have been confirmed by the 


experience of more than four thouſand years. 


Tars is the ordinary form of government: which the 
laws prefcribe. The emperor hath two ſovereign 
councils ;' the one is called the”extraordinary-counci!, 


and is compoſed of princes of the blood only; the o- 
. ther, called the council in ordinary, has beſides the 
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I princes'ſeveral miniſters of ſtate. named Colaos admit- 
Ire ted into it. Theſe are they who examine all the affairs 
xx- of fate, and make their report to the emperor, from 
m- hom they have their final determination. Beſides 
fi- meſe there ate at Peking fix ſovereign courts, whoſe 
5 authority extends over all the provinces of China, each 
en of theſe courts have their different matters aſſigned to 
ry chem, of which they are to take cognizanne. 
eſs Bu r becauſe it is the emperor's intereſt to keep ſuch 
ks {MWconſiderable bodies as theſe ſo far under, as that it may 
be not lie in their power to weaken the emperor's autho- 
er. rity, or to enterpriſe any thing againſt the ſtate; care 
fit is taken that though each of theſe fix courts have their 
V. particular charges of which they are conſtituted ſole 
of Judges, yet no conſiderable thing can be brought to 
nd perfection and maturity, without the joint help and 
le, I mutual concurrence of all theſe courts ; I explain my- 
nd eit by the inſtance of war: the zember of the troops, 
ry me quality of their officers, the march of the zrmies, 
us are provided for by the fourth court, but the money to 
ng pay them muſt be had from the ſecond. So that ſcarce 
di- Naay one thing of conſequence to the ſtate ean be pro- 
moted without the inſpection of uin and on times 
n- ef all the Mandarines, © 
he Tax ſecond means uſed by: Ges Entperdt;! for this 
- purpoſe, is to place an officer in each of theſe courts, 
je, who has an eye to all their proceedings. He is not, it 
to is true, of the council, yet he is preſent at all their aſ- 
he ſemblies, and informed of all their proceedings: we 
may call this officer an inſpector. He either private- 
ly advertiſes the "court, or elſe openly accuſes the mar 
larines of the faults which they commit in their pri- 
rate capacities, as well as thoſe which they commit in 
he execution of their office. He obſerves their acti- 
ons, their behaviour, and even their words, ſo that 


1 


8 
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nothing eſcapes his notice. I am told that he - who 
once undertakes this employ can never quit it for any 
other, that ſo the hopes of a better preferment may Wl 
never tempt him to be partial to any one, nor the fear Milf ti 
of loſing his place frighten him from accuſing thoſe who or 
miſbehave themſelves, Of theſe officers whom they, if of 
call Colaos even the princes of the blood. ſtand in awe; fit 
and I remember that one of the greateſt of the nobility r 
having, built a houſe fomewhat higher than the cuſtom tu 
of China ſuffers, did of himſelf pull it down in a ſev Wi qt 
days, when he had heard that one of theſe inſpectos Wi dc 
talked of accufing him. pe 
As for the provinces, they are mad the immediate th 
inſpection of two ſorts of vice-roys. One ſort has the ¶ co 
government of one province only. Thus there is one no 
vice-roy at Peking, at Canton, or at Nanking, or in any pri 
other town but a little. diſtant from the chief city of Wh mi 
the province. Beſides this, theſe provinces are under ¶ ve. 
the, government of other vice-roys, who are called vb 
Tſounto, and have under their juriſdiction two, or 
three, nay ſometimes four provinces. There is 9 poi 
prince in Europe whoſe dominions are. of fo large ex hir 
tent as is the juriſdiction of theſe general officers; Ned 
yet how great ſoever their authority may , ſeem t wb 
be, they do in no wiſe; diminiſh, that of the particu {the 
lar vice-roys; and each of theſe. two -vice-roys have ma 
their particular rights ſo. well: ſettled and adjuſted, that Nane 
they never clath or contend with. each- orher, in theit WT ſur, 
ad miniſtrations. con 
 TrEsE have all of them in n their ſeveral zordſhip It 1 
amy courts, of the ſame nature with thoſe at Peking in! 
alieady deſcribed, but are ſubordinate to them, ſo tha I has 
ſrom theſe they appeal to them: there are beſide thee the 
I ſeveral other inferior. offices. for the preparing buſinez Mt 
or- for niſhing it according to the extent of their con- ; 
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miſhons. There are three ſorts of towns, each of which 
have their particular governor, and a great number of 
Mandarines who adminiſter juſtice ; among which ci- 
ties there is this difference, that thoſe of the third fort 


or rank are ſubordinate to-thoſe of the ſecond, as thoſe. 


of the ſecond are to them of the firſt; theſe of the 
firſt rank are ſubject to the juriſdiction of the gene- 
ral officers of the capital cities, according as the na- 
ture of things require, and all the judges, be their 
quality what it will in the civil government, have their 
dependence on the vice roy, in whom reſides the im- 
perial authority. He from time to time convenes 
the principal Mandarines of his province, to take 
cognizance of the good or bad qualities of the gover- 
nors, lieutenants, and even inferior officers: he ſends 
private diſpatches to court to inform the emperor who 
miſbehave themſelves, who are either therefore depri- 
ved of their offices, or elſe cited to appear and offer 


| what they have to ſay in their juſtificatioon. 


ON the other hand the vice-10y's power is counter- 
poiſed by that of the great Mandarines who are about 
Lim, and who may accuſe him when they are ſatisfi- 
ed that it is neceſſary ſor the public good. But that 
which principally keeps him upon his guard is, that 
the people, when evil intreated or oppreſſed by him, 
may petition the emperor in perſon for his removal, 


3 


and that another may be ordered them. The leaſt in- 


ſurrection or diſturbance is laid at his door, which if it 


continues three days he muſt anſwer for it at his peril. 


It is his fault, fay the laws, if diſturbance ſpring up 
in his family, that is, in the province over which he 
has the charge. He ought to regulate the conduct of 
the Mandarines under him, that ſo the people may not 
aa by their ill management. When pe aphe like 
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their maſters they do not deſire to change them; and 


when the yoke is eaſy it is a pleaſure to bear it. 
Bo T becauſe private perſons cannot eaſily come at 


the court, and becauſe the juſt complaints of his people 


cannot always reach the ears of their prince, (efpecial- 
ly in China where the governors easily corrupt with 
bribes the general officers, and they the ſupreme 
courts;) the emperor diſperſes up and down ſecret 
ſpies, perſons of known wiſdom and reputation; theſe 
in every province by their cunning management, in- 
form themſelves from the .countrymen, tradeſmen or 


others, after what manner the Mandarines behave them- | 


ſelves in the execution of their offices. When from 
their private but certain informations, or rather when 
by the public voice, which ſeldom impoſes on us, they 
are acquainted with any diforder, then they pub- 
licly own their commiſhon from the emperor ; they 
take up thofe criminal Mandarines, and manage the 
cauſe againſt them. This heretofure kept all the 
judges to their duty; but ſince the Tartars have been. 
maſters of China, theſe officers have been laid aſide; 
in as much as ſome of them abuſed their commiſ- 
fion, enriched themſelves by taking money of the 
guilty. to conceal their faults, and of the innocent, 
whom they threatened to accuſe as criminal. Never- 
theleſs, that ſo uſeful a means of keeping the magi- 
ſtrates to their duty may not be wholly loſt, the em- 
peror himſelf, who has a tender love for his ſubjects, 
bath thought it his duty to viſit in perſon each pro- 
vince, and to hear himſelf the complaints of his peo- 
ple; which he performs with ſuch a diligence as makes 
him the terror of his Mandarines, and the delight of 
his people. Amongſt the great variety of accidents 
which have happened to him during thoſe his progteſ- 
ſes, they report, that being once ſeparated from his at 
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time with all humility and ſincerity to own and acy 
knowledge the ſecret or public faults committed by 
himſelf in his adminiſtration, and to ſend the account 
in writing up to court. This is a more troubleſome 
buſineſs to comply with than one readily imagines, for 
on one ſide it is an uneaſy thing to aceuſe ourſelves of 
thoſe things which we know will be puniſhed by the 
emperor, though mildly. On the other ſide it is more 
dangerous to diſſemble them; for if by chance they are 
accuſed of them in the inſpector's advertiſement, the 
leaſt fault which the Mandarine ſhall have concealed 
will be big enough to turn him out of his miniſty, 
So that the beſt way is to make a ſincere confeſſion of 
one's faults, 'and to purchaſe a pardon for them by mo- 
ney, which in China has the virtue of blotting out all 
crimes, which remedy notwithſtanding is no ſmall pu- 
niſhment for a Chineſe; the fear of ſuch a puniſhment 
makes him oft-times ae cireumſpect and care- 
ful, and ſometimes even virtuous u ee his own in- 
ciinations. 

Ar TER theſe RI which ae mats, asT have 
ſaid, they give the following directions how to proceed 
in the buſineſs of puniſhing criminals. There is no 


need of having a warrant to carry them before the ma- 


giſtrate, nor that the magiſtrate ſhould fit in a court 
of juſtice to hear the accuſation and plea of the crimi- 
nal. Such formalities as theſe are not inſiſted on there. 
Wherever the magiſtrate ſees a fault, there he has pow: 
er to. puniſh it on the ſpot, be it in the ſtreet, in the 
bighway or in a private houſe, it is all one; he may 
take up a gameſter, a rook, or a debauchee, and with: 
out any more formalities he orders one of his attend- 


auts to give him twenty or thirty ſtripes: after which, 


as though nothing extraordinary had happened, he goes 
on his journey without any concernment. Notwith: 


dan 
uſe 
ge 11 
Juni 

F 
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uſe the ſame criminal again in a ſuperior court, where 
unt De is tried, the reſult of which is n a n 
me uniſhment. | 


for 
; of Nis action in any higher magiſtrate's court, even be- 
the Wore it has been pleaded in an inferior court. I mean, 


n inhabitant of atown of the third rank may forthwith 
pply himſelf to the governor of the capital city of the 


when it once comes before a ſuperior judge, the infe- 
rior ones may not take cognizance of it, unleſs it be 


ourts at Peking, according to the nature of the affair, 


ces, who make their report to the preſident of the ſu · 
preme office, who gives ſentence after he has adviſed: 
vith his aſſiſtants, and communicated his opinion to 
the Caloas who carry it to the emperor. Sometimes: 
the emperor deſires better information, ſometimes 
a- {Migives ſentence on the ſpot, and in his name the ſu- 
zrt preme court makes a brief of the ſentence, and ſends 


ni · Nit to the vice-roys for them to put it in execution. 


re. A ſentence pronounced in this manner is irrevoe- 
w. able, they call it the holy commandment; that is to 
he ay, the commandment which i is without defect or pars 
ay lality. | 
he You will think i it Joubtleſs an inconceivable thiess 
d- chat a prince ſhould have time to examine himſelf the 
b. Nafairs of fo vaſt an empire as is that of China. But 
cs I beſides that wars and foreign negotiations never ſpend 


h- his time, which. in Europe i is almoſt the ſole: buſineſs 
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landing this-puniſhment the perſon damaged may ac- 


FaxTHER, the plaintiff may in common caſes bring 


province, or even to the vice-roy, without having it 
xamined before the governor of his own town; and 


Jeputed to them by thoſe | ſuperior judges, as it of- 
en is. When the cauſe is of great conſequence, there 
ies an appeal from the vice-roy to one of the ſupreme. 


rhere the cauſe is examined in one of the under offi- 


5 
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of the councils, beſides this, I ſay, their affairs are ſo 
well digeſted and ordered, that he can with balf ar 
eye ſee to which party he ought to incline in his ſen- 
tence, and this becauſe their laws are ſo plain that they 
leave no room for intricacy or diſpute. So that tw 
hours a day is time enough for that prince to goven 
himſelf an empire of that extent, that were there other 
laws might find employment for thirty kings. So true 
is it that the laws of China, are wiſe, plain, well un- 
derſtood, and exactly adequate to the nnn genius 
an d temper of that nation. 

To give a general notion of this; I ſhall think ü 
ſufficient to remark to you three things, which ar 
exceeding. conducive” to the public peace, and a 
as it were the very ſoul of the government. Ibe 
firſt is the moral principles which are inſtilled into the 
people. The ſecond is the political rules which are 
ſet up in every thing. The third is the maxims of 
. good policy wank are, or n to be every where ob· 

ferved. 

Tus firſt moral principle leſpects private families Wc 
my injoins children ſuch a love, obedience, and te... 
ſpect for their parents, that neither the ſeverity of thei 
treatment, the impertinency of their -old age, or the 
meanneſs of their rank, when the children have met 
with preferment, can ever efface. One cannot im 
gine to what a degree of perfection this firſt principt 
of nature is improved. There is no ſubmiſhon, 10 
point of obedience which the parents cannot command, 
or which the children can refuſe. Theſe children at rin 
obliged to comfort them when alive, and continua Hog 
to bewail them when dead. They proſtrate themſelies em 
a thouſand times before their dead bodies, offer tben tb 
proviſions, as though they were yet alive, to ſigniſ ae 
that all their 1 belong to * and that from ie 
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ottom of their heart they wiſh them in a capacity to 
njoy them. They bury them with a pomp and ex- 
dence which to us would ſeem extravagant, they pay 
onſtantly at their tombs a tribute of tears, which ce- 
emonies they often perform even to their pictures, 
which they keep in their houſes with all imaginable 
are, which they honour with offerings, and with as 
zue reſpect as they would their parents were they yet 
live. Their kings themſelves are not excufed this 
iece of duty, and the preſent emperor has been ob- 
ervant of it, not only to his predeceſſors of his own 


ak it emily, but even to thoſe who were not. For one day 
) att When i in hunting he perceived afar off the magnifi- 
„ae Went monument which his father had erected for 
the Mreoumtchin, the laſt Chineſe emperor, who loſt his life 
o the BW nd crown in a rebellion, he ran to the place, and fell 
it on his knees before the tomb, and even wept, and in 
15 of BY great concern for his misfortune : O prince! (fays 
eo. he) O emperor, worthy of a better fate! you know 
1 * that your deſtruction is no ways owing to us; your 
ließ We death lies not at our door, your ſubjects brought it 
| 1 upon you. It was them that betrayed you. It is 
„ * upon them, and not on my anceſters, that heaven 
"= ' muſt ſend down vengeance for this act.“ After- 


ward he ordered flambeaus to be lighted, and incenſe 
to be offered. During all which time he fixed his 
countenance on the ground, and aroſe not till all theſe 
eremonies were over. 

Tun ordinary term of mourning is three years, du- 


„ ring which time the mourner can exerciſe no public 
5 1 ofnce. So that a Mandarine is obliged to forſake his 
.. employ, and a miniſter of ſtate his office, to ſpend all 
ni that time in grief. If a father be honoured after his 


death as a god, to be ſure he is obeyed in his family 
ike a prince, over whom he exerciſes a defpotic pow- 


er love, or a more ſincere affection for him? If there. 


to mock his parents, or arrive to that height of turf 
and madnels as to lay violent hands on them; it is the 
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er; as abſolute maſter not only of his eſtate which be pho. 
diſtributes to whom he pleaſes, but alſo of his co. Mer 
cubines and children, of whom he diſpoſes with tha er 
liberty and power that he may ſell them to ſtrangen ine. 
when their behaviour diſpleaſes him. If a father 2. Nhat 
cuſes his ſon of any crime before a Mandarine, then rs. 
needs no proof of it; it is ſuppoſed to be true that tie I, 
ſon is in the fault if the father be diſpleaſed. "This his 

upp 


paternal power is of that extent, that there is no father 
but may take his ſon's life away, if he will ſtick to his 
accuſation. When we ſeemed amazed at this Proce- 
dure, we were anſwered : Who underſtands the merit 
of the ſon better than the father, who bas brought hin 
bp, educated him, and ſuch a long time obſerved al 
his actions? And again, can any perſon have a great- 


fore he who knows his caſe exactly, and loves him ten- 
derly, condemns him, how can we pronounce hin 
guiltleſs and innocent? And when we objected that 
ſome perſons have an inbred diſlike of others, and that 
fathers who were men, as well as fathers, were capable 
of ſuch antipathies againſt ſome of their children ; the 
anſwered, that men were not more unnatural than ſa- 
vage bealts, the cruelleſt of which never deſtroyed their 
young ones for a frolic; but ſuppoſing there be ſuch 
monſters among men, their children by their modelly 
and ſweetneſs of temper muſt tame and ſoften them. 
But aſter all, ſay they, the love of their children is { 
deeply imprinted in the hearts of parents, that antips- 
thy, or diſlike, unleſs provoked and inflamed by the 
undutiful ſtubbornneſs and Ay behaviour of theit 
children, can never eraſe. 

Ix it ſhould happen that a ſon ſhould be folk inſolent u 


- 
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rhole empire's concern, and the province where this 
horrible violence is committed is alarmed. The em- 
deror himſelf judges the criminal. All the Manda- 


ines near the place are turned out, eſpecially thoſe of 
hat town, who have been ſo negligent in their inſtructi- 


dns. The neighbours are all reprimanded for neglect- 


ng, by former punithments, to ſtop the iniquity of 
his criminal before it came to this height, for they 
uppoſe that ſuch a diabolical temper as this muſt needs 


have ſhewed itſelf on other occaſions, ſince it is hardly 


doſſible to attain to ſuch a pitch of iniquity at once. 
\s for the criminal there 1s no puniſhment which they 


think too ſevere. They cut him in a thouſand pieces, 
burn him, deſtroy his houſe to the ground, and even 
thoſe houſes which ſtand near it, and ſet up monu- 


tents and memorials of this ſo horrible an inſolence. 

Ev N the emperors themſelves cannot reject the au- 
thority of their parents without running the riſk of 
ſuffering for it; and hiſtory tells us a ſtory which will 


always make the affection which the Chineſe have to 


this duty appear amiable. One of the emperors had a 
mother who managed a private intrigue with one of 
the lords of the court; the notice which was publicly 
taken of it, obliged the emperor to ſhew his reſent - 
ment of it, both for his own honour and that of the 
empire: ſo that he baniſhed her into a far diſtant pro- 
vince; and becauſe he knew that his actions would not 
be very acceptable to his princes and Mandarines, he 
forbad them all, under pain of death, giving him ad- 
vice therein. They were all ſilent for ſome time, 
hoping that of bimſelf he would condemn. his own 
conduct in that affair; but ſeeing that he did not, they : 
reſolved to appear in it, roger than fulfer ſo mn 
ous þ precedent. 


Tus ficſt who had the courage to _ up a requeſt 
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to the emperor in this matter was put to death on the 
ſpot. - His death put not a ſtop to the Mandarines 
proceedings; for a day or two after another made his 
appearance, and to ſhew all the world that he wy 
willing to ſacrifice his life for the public, he ordered 
his hearſe to ſtand at the palace gate. The emperty. 
minded not this generous action, but was the rather 
more p:oyoked at it. He not only ſentenced him t 
death, but to terrify all others from following his ei. 
ample, he ordered him to be put to the torture. One 
would not think it prudence to hold out longer. The 
| Chineſe were of another mind, for they reſolved to fil 
one after another rather than baſely to pu” over infi- 
ence ſo baſe an action. 

THERE was therefore a third who devoted himſelf, 
He, like the ſecond, ordered his coffin to be ſet at the 
palace gate, and proteſted to the emperor that he was 
not able any longer to ſee him ſtill guilty of his crime. 
«© What ſhall we loſe by our death (ſays he) nothing 
© but the ſight of a prince, upon whom we caunot 
* look without amazement and horror. Since you vil 
& not hear us, we will go and ſeek out yours and the 
« empreſs your mother's anceſtors. They will hear our 
complaints, and perhaps in the dark and filence of 
the night you will hear ours and their ghoſts prey 
«you with your injuſtice.” 

THE emperor being ee than ever at this 
inſolence, as he called it, of his ſubjects, inflicted on 
this laſt the ſevereſt torments he could deviſe, Many 
others, encouraged by theſe examples, expoſed them: 
ſelves to torment, and did in effect die the martyrs dd 
filial duty, which they ſtood up for with the laſt dro 
of their blood. At laſt this heroic conſtancy weariel 
out the emperor's cruelty; and whether he was afrail 
of more dangerous conſequences, or was himſelf coir 
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rinced of his own fault, he repented; as he was the 
ather of his people, that he had ſo unworthily put to 
zeath his children; and as a ſon of the empreſs he was 
tronbled that he had ſo long miſuſed his mother. He 
recalled her therefore, reſtored her to her former dig- 
nity, and after that the more he honoured her, _ 
more was he himſelf honoured by his ſubjectss. 
Tax ſecond moral principle which obtains among 
hem, is to honour their Mandarines as they would the 


emperor himſelf, whoſe perſon the Mandarines repre- 


ſent. To maintain this credit the Mandarines never 
appear in public without a retinue, and ſace of gran» 
deur that commands reſpect. They are always carri- 
ed in a magnificent chair open, before them go all the 
ficers of their courts, and round them are carried all 
the marks and badges of their dignity. The people, 
wherever they come, open to the right and: left to let 
bem paſs through. When they adminiſter juſtice in 
heir palaces, no body ſpeaks to them but on their 
nees, be they of what quality they will, and ſince they 

n at any time command any perſons to be um e 
no one comes near them without trembling. 

HERE TO TORE when any Mandarine took a journey 
ll the inhabitants of the towns through which he paſſ- 
d ran in a erowd to meet him, and proffer their: ſer- 
ices, conducting him with all ſolemnity through their 
erritory: now when he leaves his office which he has 
dminiſtered to the fatisfaQion of all men, they give 
im ſuch marks of honour, as would engage the moſt 
upid to love virtue and juſtice. When he is taking 
is leave in order to lay down his office, almoſt all the 

habitants go in the highways, and place themſelves 
me here,; fome there for almoſt fourteen or fifteen 
niles together. So that every where in the road one 
kes tables handſomely painted, with latin table · 
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cloths, covered with ſocet. meats, a. * other li- 
nr. | 
EVERY one ao dren 3 os — to fie Jom 
and eat or drink ſomething, When he leaves one 2. 
nother ſtops him, and thus he ſpends. the whole day 2. 
mong the applauſes and acclamations of his people. 
And, which is an odd thing, every one deſires to hay 
ſomething which comes from off him. Some take his 
boots, others his cap, ſome his great coat; but they 
who take any thing, give him another of the. ſame 
ſort, and before he is quit of this multitude, it ſome- 
times happens that he has. bad ae different Pein of 
boots on 
Tx he bears himſelf called Wilen benefattor, the 
— and father of his people. They bewail the 
loſs of him with wet eyes; and a Mandarine muſt be ver 
inſenſible indeed, if he does not in his turn ſhed a ten 
or two, when he ſees ſuch tender macks of affection. 
For the inhabitants are not obliged to ſhew him thi 
reſpect, and when they do not like the adminiſtration 
ol a governour, they ſhew.. themſelves as indifferent a 
his departure, as they do n and ſorry at the 
Joſs of a good one. 
Tus extraordinary reſpect Ag 1 pay. U 
ein parents, and people to their governours, is the 
greateſt means of preſerving quietneſs in their fami 
lies, and peace in their towns; I am perſuaded that 
all the good order, in which we ſee ſo mighty a pour 
flows from theſe two ſprings. _ | 
Tus third principle of morality eftabliched among 
them is this, that it is very neceſſary that all peopl 
mould obſerve towards each other the ſtricteſt rules d 
modeſty and civility, that they ſhould. behave then 
ſelves ſo obligingly and complaiſantly, that all their 2 
tions may have à mixture of ſweetneſs and courieſſ 


* 
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in 1 This, ſay they, is that which makes the 
diſtinction between man and beaſt, or between the 
Chineſe and other men: they pretend alſo that the 
diſturbance. of ſeveral kingdoms is owing to the rough 
and unpoliſhed temper of their ſubjects. For thoſe 
tempers which fly out into rudeneſs and paſſion, per- 
petually embroiled in quarrels, . which uſe. neither reſ- 
pe& nor complaiſance toward any, are fitted to be in- 
cendiaries and diſturbers of the publick peace. On the 
contrary, people who honour and reſpect each other, 
who can; ſuffer an injury, and diflemble or ſtifle it; who 
religiouſly obſerve that difference which either age, qua- 
lity, or merit have made; a people of this ſtamp are 
naturally lovers of order, and when they do amils it is 
not without violence to their own inclinations. 
Ta Chineſe are fo far from neglecting the adde 
f this maxim, that in ſeveral inſtances they carry it 
dn too far. No ſort of men are excuſed from it; tradeſ- 
nen, ſervants, nay even countrymen have their ways 
f expreſſing kindneſs and civility to one another g I 
ave often been amazed to ſee footmen take their leave 
f each other on their knees, and farmers in their en- 
ertainments uſe more compliments and ceremonies 
han we do at our publick treats. Even the ſeamen, 
rho from their manner of living, and from the air 
icy breathe, draw in naturally roughneſs, do yet bear 
o each other a love like that of brothers, and pay that 
eference to one another, that one would think them 


nog nited by the ſtraiteſt bands of friendſhip. 
cope Wl Tan ſtate, which has always, in policy, accounted 
ies P's as moſt conducive to the quiet of the empire, has 


pointed forms of ſalutation, of viſiting, of making 
tertainments, and of writing letters. The uſual way 
ſalutation is to lay your hands croſs your breaſt, and 
jour head a little. Where you would {till how 2 
E 2 
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greater reſpect, you muſt join your hands together, and 
carry them almoſt te the ground, bowing your whole 
body; if you paſs by a perſon of eminent quality, ar 
| receive ſuch z one into your houſe, you muſt bend one 
knee, and remain in that poſture till he whom you thus 
ſalute takes you up, which he always does immediate. 
1y. But when a Mandarine appeats in publick, it would 
be a criminal ſaucineſs to falute him in any ſort of 
faſhion, unleſs you have occaſion to ſpeak ta him: you 
muſt ſtep aſide a little, and holding your eyes on the 
ground, and m_w__ arms eroſs mon n, ene till he be 
er. paſt you. 

ArrRHOU cn top familiar ae mate viſit 
aeithout any ceremony, yet for thoſe friends who arc 
not ſo, cuſtom has preſcribed'a fet' form of viſiting. | 
The viſitor ſends his ſervant before with a piece of red BY on 
paper, on which is wrote his own name, and a pre is 
many marks of reſpect to the ' perſon” he viſrts, accot : tu 
ding as his dignity or quality is. When this meiiag ll 
is received, the viſitor comes in, and meets with aff tip 
ception anſwerable to his merit. The - perſon viſtel ¶ in 
ſometimes ſtays for the viſitor in the hall, without gf art 
ing out to meet him, or if he be of a much ſuperia iſ no 
quality, without riſing from his ſeat: ſometimes be 
meets the viſitor at his door; ſometimes he goes ont 
into the court yard, and ſometimes even into the ſtret 
to bring him in. When they come into view, the] 
both run and make a low bow. They fay but lime 

their compliments are in form, one knows what he muk 
ſay, and the other how he muſt anſwer; they ner 
beat their brains, like us, to find out new compliment 

and find phraſes. At every gate they make a halt, whert 
the ceremonies begin afreſh, and the bows are rene 
to make each go firſt 3 they uſe but two ways of ſpeal 
ing on this occaſion, which are, Tin; that is © pi 
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[cc be pleaſed to enter, and Poukan, it muſt not be.“ 
ach of them repeats his word four or five times, and 
then the - ſtranger ſuffers himſelf to be perſuaded, and 
goes on to e whe where: the ſame wilt mow”! 
en.. i 1 

Wu they come to 6 room where 1 are to 
ſtay, they ſtand near the door in a row, and every one 
bows almoſt to the ground; then follow the ceremo- 
nies of kneeling, and going on this or that fide to give 
the right hand, then the chairs are ſaluted: (for they 
have their compliments paid them as well as the men; 
they rub them to take all duſt away, and bow in a reſ- 
pective manner to them) then follow the contentions 
about the firſt place; yet all this makes no confuſion. 
Uſe: bas made it natural to the Chineſe, they know be- 
fore what themſelves, and what others are to do, every 
one ſtays till the others haue done in their order what 
is expected, ſo om Nen no e {- 
enge, e rp Rte? e . 6 

Ir muſt be ori that: this is 2 RATE piece of fa- 
a . BN tigue, and after ſo many (motions and different poſtures, 
(Cited in which they | ſpend a quarter of an hour before tbey 
t gate to fit don, it muſt be owned they have need e- 
cri A nough of reſt. The chairs ate ſer ſo that every body 
s be fits oppoſite to one another; when you are ſate, you 
muſt ſit ſtraight, not lean back, your eyes muſt look 
downward, your hands muſt be ſtretched on your knees, 
your feet even, not acroſs, with a grave and compoſed 
behaviour, not to be over forward to ſpeak. The Chi- 
neſe think that a vifit conſiſts not in mutual converſe 
lo much as in outward compliment and ceremony, and 
in China the viſitor may truly and properly ſay he comes 
to pay his reſpects, for oſt · times there are more 171 carat 
paid than words poken it 

: A miliouary did:aver to me that a Wente made 
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him a viſit, in which he ſpoke never a word to him, 
This is always certain that they never overheat them - 
ſelves with diſcourſing, for one may generally ſay of 
them that they are ſtatues or figures placed in a thes- 
tre for ornament. N have bs Rule: * berg and 
ſo much of gravity. | 

Taerk ſpeech, is mickey fabmillive . banale you 
will never hear them ſay, for example, I amr obliged 
to you for the favour you have done me,” but thus, 


The favour which my lord, which my inſtructer has 


« granted to me, who am little in his eyes; or who am 
<«. his diſciple, has extremely obliged me.” Again, they 
do not ſay, I make bold to preſent you with a few 
e curioſities of my country; but, the ſervant takes the 
6. liberty to offer to his lord a few curioſities which 


« came from the mean and vile country. Again, not 


c whatſoever comes from your kingdom or province is 
ell worked; but whatſoever comes from the pre- 


* cious kingdom, the noble province of the lord is 


extraordinary fine, and exceeding. well wrought.” 
In like manner in all other caſes, they never ſay & or 
you in the firſt or ſecond perſon; but me your ſer- 


* vant, me your diſciple, me your ſubject.“ And in- 


ſtead of ſaying you, they ſay © the doctor faid, the lord 
* did, the emperor appointed.” It would be a great 
piece of clowniſhneſs to la otherwiſe, unleſs to your 
ſervants. 

DuRIiNG the viſit the tea goes round two or three 
times, where you muſt uſe a ceremony when you take 
the diſh, when you carry it to your mouth, or when 


you return it to the ſervant. When you depart it is 


with the ſame ceremonies with which you came in, 
and you conclude the comedy with the ſame expence 
you began it. Strangers are very uncouth at playing 
their parts herein, and make great blunders. The 
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m. reaſonable part of the Chineſe ſmile at them and excuſe N 
in I mem; others take exceptions at it, and deſire them to ö 
* learn and practice before they venture in publick. For | 
* ais reaſon they allow ambaſſadors forty; days to pre- | 
_ pare for their audience of the emperor ; and for fear 
| they ſhould miſs any ceremony, they ſend them, during 
1 the time allowed, maſters of the eee who boned ö 
= them, and make them practice. | 
* Tasir' feaſts are ceremonious even Selah WH 
1 you can imagine, you would think they are not invited 
”* to eat, but to make grimaces. Not a mouthful of | 
eat is eat, or a drop of wine drank but it coſts an hun- | 
red faces. They have, like our conceits of muſick, 
* an officer Who beats time, that the gueſts may all to- 
ey gether i in concord take their meat on their plates, and 
1 put it into their mouths, and lift up their little inſtru- 
® wents of wood, which ſerve inſtead of a fork, or put 
off them again in their places in order. Every gueft has - 
1 a peculiar table, without table- cloth, napkin, knife or 
4 ſpoon ; for every thing is ready cut to their hands, and 
they never touch any thing but with two lite woeden 
ol inſtruments tipped with ſilver, which the Chineſe; han- 
4 dle very dexterouſly, and. vhs ſerve them ara an uni- 
* verſal inſtrument. 
. Tux v begin their ſeaſts with drinking wine, bie 
is given to every gueſt at one and the ſame time in 2a 
8: [ſmall cup of China or filver, which cup all the gueſts i 
N take hold of with both hands everyone lifts bis veſ+ - 
E ſel as high as his head, preſenting theit ſervice thereby 
* to one another without ſpeaking, and inviting each o- 
. ther to drink firſt. It is enough. if you hold the cup to 


your mouth only without drinking during the time 
4 vbile the reſt drink; for if the outward: ceremonies. /. 
are: obſerved and kept, it 18 all one to N beer 
you drink or not. 29029 11 147 | * e {1 
E 4 
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— AFTER: the firſt cup, they ſet upon every table a great 
veſſel of haſhed meat, or ragoo. Then every one ob- 
ſerves the motions of the maſter of the feaſt, who di- 


rects the actions of his gueſts. According as he gives 
the ſi ign, they take their two little inſtruments, brandiſh 


them in the air, and as it were preſent them, and after 
exerciſiug them after twenty faſhions which I cannot 
expreſs, they ſtrike them. into the diſh, from whence 


bread, for as yet nothing but meat has been brought; 
they bring likewiſe fine broths made of fleſh :or-fiſh, in 
w 8 1 5 : 


they cleverly bring up-a. piece of meat, which muſt N 
be eat neither too haſtily not too ſlowly, ſince it would * 
de a rudeneſs either to eat before others or to make Wl, 
them ſtay for you. Then again they exerciſe their lit in 
tle inſtruments, which at length they place on the ta- i 
ble in that poſture wherein they were at the firſt. In WW. 
all this you, muſt. obſerve Oy; that al. a age and pl 
2d At ente. 4 
A little after comes the wine ie which 1 drank w 
with all the ceremonies aforeſaid, Then comes a ſe- 1 
cond meſs, which they dip into as into the firſt, and ti 
tbus the feaſt is continued until the end, drinking be- fe 
tween every mouthful, till there have been twenty or ill 41 
four and twenty different plates of meat at every table, t 
which makes them drink off as many cups of wine; but © 
. we_muſt obſerve that, beſides that 1 have ſaid that they th 
drink as much or as little as they will at a time, their * 
wine cups ate very little, and their wine is ſmall. 
Wu all the diſheslate , ferved which are done with 2 
all imaginable order; no more wine is brought, and the v 
gueſts may be a little more ffee with their meat, taking 1 
indifferently out of any of theſe: diſhes before them, it 
which yet muſt be done when the reſt of the gueſts l 
take out of ſome of their diſhes, for uniformity and or- % 
der is always ſacred; At this time they bring rice and 1 
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which the gueſts, if they think fit, may mingle their rice. 


Tukx fit at table ſerious, grave, and filent, for three, 


or four hours together. When the maſter of the houſe 
ſces they have all done eating, he gives the ſign to riſe, 
and they go aſide for a quarter of an hour into the ball 
or garden to entertain and divert themſelves. Then 
they come again to table, which they find ſet out with 
all ſorts of ſweetmeats, and dried fruits, which: ei 
keep to eat with their tea. 

Tazst cuſtoms fo ſtrictly enjoined, ad lo evils 
troubleſome, which muſt be performed from one end; 
to the other of the feaſt, keeps all the gueſts from eat- 
ing, who do not find themſelves hungry till they ariſe. 
from the table. Then,they have a great mind to go 
and dine at home; but a company of ſtrollers come and 
play over a comedy, which is ſo tedious that it wearies 
one as much as that before at the table did. Nor is 
tediouſneſs the only fault, for they are commonly 
refy dull and very noiſy, no rules are obſerved, ſome- 
times they ſing, ſometimes baw], and ſometimes howl, 
for the Chinefe have little ſkill in making. declama» 
tions, Yet you; muſt not laugh at this folly, but all 
the while admire at the-politeneſs -of China, at its ce- 
remonies, inſtituted, as they ſay, by the diſeretion of 
the antients,. and Rill kept up by: the wiſdom of the 
moderns. | 


Tux letters ich are wrote from one to- 1 


ate as remarkable for their civilities and ceremonies, 
which are as many and as myſterious as the others. 
They do not write in the ſame manner as they ſpeak; 
the bigneſs of the characters, the diſtance between the 


lines, the innumerable titles of honour given to the ſe - 
veral qualities of perſons, the ſhape of the paper, the 


number of red, white or blue covers for the letter, ac- 


aan to the perſon's NEG and an- hundred. other 


of 
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formalities puzzle ſometimes the brain of the moſt-un- 
derſtanding men amongſt them, for there is ſcarce any 
one who is ſecretary enough to write and ſend one of . 
their letters as it ought to be. 8 8 
THERE are a thouſand has rules practiſed by the 5. 
better ſort in ordinary converſation, which you muſt 
obſerve, unleſs you would be accounted a clown; and 
though in a thouſand inſtances theſe things favour 
more of a ridiculous affectation than of teal politeneſs, 
no one can deny nevertheleſs but that theſe cuſtoms, 
which people obſerve ſo exactly, do inſpire into them 
a ſweetneſs of temper, and a love of order. Theſe three 
moral principles, that is, the reſpect which children 
pay their parents, the veneration which all pay the em- 
peror and his officers, and the mutual humility and 
courteſy of all people, work their effect the better, be- 
cauſe ſupported by a wife and well underſtood policy. 
The principal maxims of which are as follow. 
Tax firſt is, never to give any one an office in his 
own province, and that for twe reaſons z. becauſe, fiſt, 
a Mandarine of ordinary parentage is uſually deſpiſed 
by thoſe who know his family. + Secondly, becauſe be: 
ing brought into favour and repute, by the great num- 
ber of his kindred and friends, he might -be enabled 
either to make, or at leait ro ſupport a rebellion, or at 


leaſt it would be very difficult for him to execute ane " 
with an univerſal impartiality. | * 

THE ſecond maxim, is to retain at court the chil- | 
dren of the Mandarines employed in the moſt conſidera: 55 
ble offices in the provinee, under pretence indeed of {6 
educating them well, but in reality keeping them as ch 
hoſfages, leſt their fathers ſhould fall from that, 4 ap 
which they owe the emperor. * 

THE third maxim, is that when one goes to law, * 
ſuch a commiſſary is made uſe of as the emperor pleaſ· an 
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is es to name, unleſs the office or quality of the criminal” - 
0 gives him the liberty to refuſe him. If the emperor 


diſlikes the firſt ſentence, he may commiſſion new juds+ - 
ne Nees to re- examine it until the ſentence be agreeable to 
bis mind. For otherwiſe it would be in the power of 
money, or of artifice to ſave a man whoſe life would 
be noxious to the good of the ſtate. On the other (ide, | 
6, they, we need not fear the prince's paſſion, who if 
he have a mind to take off a good man may find ways 


* enough to do it without going ſo openly about it. But 

_ it is but fitting that there ſhould be a means efficacious. 
enough to rid the empire of an ill man. 

'en 

1 Tae fourth maxim of policy is never to ſl any 


4 place, but to beftow it always upon merit; that is to 
thofe of good life, and who by a diligent ſtudy have ac- 
b quainted themſelves with the laws and cuſtoms of their 
. country. To this end informations are exhibited of 
his the life and manners of the candidate, eſpecially when- 
F a Mandarine is removed from an inferior to a ſuperior 
00 office; as for their underſtanding the laws, tbey under- 
6.80 ſo many examinations and trials of it, that it is im- 
poſſible for an ignoramus to be thought e on 
00 fo ſevere are the meaſures which they take. 

WEN they reſolve to ſet a child apart to teaniags 
they put him to a- maſter,. for the towns of China are 
full of ſchools, where reading and writing are taught, 
” which to learn well will take up ſome years. When the 
youth has made a-pretty good progreſs. in this, he is 
of preſented to a Mandarine of the lower order to be ex- 

amined. If hie writes a good hand, and makes their 

characters handſomely, he is admitted among thoſe who 

17 apply themſelves to the knowledge of books, and endea⸗ 

vour to obtain a degree, of which there ate three 

| forts, . which anſwer to our bachelor, maſter of arts, 

and doctor. As the fortunes of the Chineſe do who 
on 7 G 
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{ ly depend upon -theix.. capacity and underiiindin; 8. Gi 


they ſpend their whole life in ſludy. /They-fay by heat n 
all Tneir ſtaple books with à wonderful alacrity, they Wt: 
make comments on their laws: compoſition, eloquence, n 
imitation and knowledge of their antient doctors, and t 
the delicacy! and politeneſs of the modern ones, from l; 
ſix to fixty are their conſtant employ. In ſome the ti 
quickneſs and readineſs of wit ſaves them a great deal h 
of labour, for ſome have been doctors at an age when 1 
others can write but indifferently; but theſe are heroes g 
amongſt the e of which: one in an 1 is e- 
| nough. 1k fs % m1 f 
'\ == i | Dram inecions are e ftrict, 1 914 arts a b 
| ed by the principal Mandarines ofthe province ; ba- ta 
chelors by thoſe; Mandarines aſſiſted by a commiſſa BW ib 
from court; as for doctors they commence only at Pe- di 
king: but becauſe ſome who deſerve this degree, hae it 
not wherewith to defray ſo expenſive a journey, what m 


is neceſſary for it, is beſtowed on them gratis, that ſo Wh i 
poverty may not deptive the ſtate of the ſervice of thoſe tb 
men who may pfove uſeful and beneficial:to it 

_ Every one's character is taken from his ability to in- pr 
vent or compoſe. For this purpoſe the candidates are fl 
thut up in a cloſe room, without books, without any WW 
ether paper than what is neceſſary for them to write er 
on. All the while they are forbidden all manner ef ſti 
eorreſpondents, at the doors are placed by the Mada* e 
rines guards, whoſe fidelity no bribes can corrupt; the Wl ſt. 

ſecond examination is yet more ſtrict, for Jeſt the com- Mit 
miffary ſent by the court ſhould: himſelf be byaſſed if ir: 
through favour or the hopes of gain, he is not ſuffered ¶ ce 

#0 ſee or poop with: any e till the examinaticn 1s ar 

8 5 1 62 fir 

In creating he do el, n emperor . engage: | te] 

mei 3 the preſet. emperor is more feared by the ur 
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candidates than any of the ot her poſers, not only for 
his nice exactneſs and rigorous juſtice, but ſor his ex: 
traordinary abilities in judging of any thing of this na- 
ture. When the doctors are named, they are preſen - 
ted to him; to the three principal of which be gives gar- 
lands of flowers, or any other marks of honqur, to diſ- 
tinguiſn them from the reſt; ſome of them likewiſe, 
he chuſes for members of his royal academy, from 
whence they never remove, unleſs unto poſts of the 
greateſt conſideration and credit in the kingdom. 
THe: great number of preſents which they receive 


from, their kindred and friends keeps the doctors from 


being poor. Every one hopes to make ſome advan- 
tage from his friendſhip; but leſt. bigh promotion 
ſhould make them negligent, and fit looſe to their ſtu- 
dies; they till undergo ſeveral examinations, where 
if they appear to have been negligent, they certainly 
meet with ſeverity and reproof ; whereas it they have 
ſtill continued to forward and improve their ſtudies. 
they meet with a ſuitable encouragement and reward. 
No ſmall-ſhare of the public good is owing to. this 
principle of policy. The youths, whom idleneſs and 
floth never fail to corrupt, are by this conſtant employ- 
ment diverted from ill courſes, they have ſcarce time 
enough to follow their looſe inclinations. Secondly, 
ſtudy forms and poliſhes their wits. People who ne- 
ver engage in arts and ſciences, are always blockiſh and 
ſtupid. Thirdly, all offices are filled by able men, and 
if they cannot prevent that injuſtice which proceeds 


| {rom the covetouſneſs and corrupt affections of offi- 


cers, at leaſt they will take care to. hinder that which 
ariſes from, ignorance and immorality. Fourthly, 
lance the places are given, the emperor may with greas 
ter juſtice turn out thoſe officers whom he ſhall find 
undeferving. We ought indeed to puniſh every of- 
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fender ; yet it would be natural to bear with a Man- 
darine who is negligent of his office for want of under. 

ſtanding or application, who is too mild or over ſevere, 
if taking away his place would tuin his family, whoſe 
whole fortune it may be is laid out in the purchaſe of it, 
when as ifa place be' diſpoſed only by donation, the 


E prince who gave it may eaſily without any diſturbance 


take it from one, and gratify another with it. 
© LasTLY, no fees are paid for the adminiſtration of 

juſtice. The judge, whoſe office coſt him nothing, 
and who has his falary ſtated, can require nothing of 
the parties at law : which impowers every poor man 
to proſecute his own rights, and frees him from being 
oppreſſed by the opulenee of his adverſary, who cannot 
be brought to do juſtly and: EY becauſe the o- 
ther has not money 

Tux Chineſe have eſtabliſhed this as a elch maxim 

of policy, never to ſuffer ſtrangers to have any fhare in 
their adminiftration. The ſmall efteem they bear them, 
makes the Chineſe uſe them fo coarſely. They fancy 
that a mixture of natives and foreigners would bring 
them to contempt, and occaſion nought but corruption 
and diſorder. From thence alſo would ſpring patti- 
cular grudges, making parties, and at laſt rebellions, 
For difference of people neceſſarily ſuppoſes difference 
of cuſtoms, languages, humours and religion. This 
makes them no longer children of the ſame family, 
bred up to the ſame opinions, and tempered with the 
fame notions; and be there all imaginable care uſed in 
inſtructing and forming ſtrangers, they are at moſt but 
adopted ſons, who never have that implicit obedience 
and tender affeQion, which children by. nature bear to 
their own parents. So that ſhould foreigners be bet- 
ter qualified than natives, which you' can never make 
the Chineſe believe, they would fancy it far the good 
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| of their country to prefer natives to them: and it is 


little leſs than a miracle in favour of chr iſtianity, that 
a few miſſionaries have been ſuffered to ſettle there. 

Tuts laſt piece of policy is extremely good when 
thoſe of a falſe religion are kept out, which teaches re- 
bellion and diſturbance; itſelf being the product of 
caballing and riot; but the cafe is otherwiſe in chriſ- 
tianity, whoſe hodiility, ſweetneſs and obedience to 
authority, produces nought but peace, unity, and cha - 
rity among all people. This is what the Chineſe be- 
gin to be convinced of, having had trial of it for a 
whole age together. Happy were it if they would em- 
brace it as a conſtitution equally neceſſary for the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls, as conducive to the peace and 
good of their ſtate. | 

Tre ſixth maxim is that nobiliey: i is never heredi- 
tary, neither is there any diſtinction between the qua- 
lties of people; ſaving what the offices which they ex- 
ecute makes: fo that excepting the family of Confuci- 
us the whole kingdom is divided into magiſtracy and 
eommonalty. There are no lands but what are held 
by ſocage-tenure, not even thoſe lands which are deſ- 
tined for the Bonzes, or which belong to the temples 
of the idols. So that their gods, as well as men, are 
fubject to the ſtate, and are obliged by taxes and con- 
tributions to acknowledge the emperor's ſupremacy. 
When a vice-roy or governour of a province is dead, 
bis children, as well as others, have their fortunes to 
make; and if they inherit not their father's virtue and 
ingenuity, his name which they bear, be it never ſo fas | 
mous, gives them no quality at all. 

THE advantages which the ſtate makes of this max· 
im are firſt, trading is in a more flouriſhing condition, 
which the lazineſs of the nobility is the likelieſt means 
o ruin. Secondly, the emperor's revenues are en- 
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= by it; becauſe no eſtates. are tar. free. In 
towns which pay poll-money. no perſon, ts Exempt. 
Thirdly, by.this means families are hindered from in- 
_ gratiating themiclyes. with the populace, and fo kept 
from eſtabliſhing themſelves ſo far in the people 8 la- 
vour, that it would be a difficulty to the prince bim- 
ſelf to keep; them within bounds. Laſtly, it is a receir. 
ed opinion among the Chineſe, that if an emperor 
would be obeyed he mult lay his commands upon ſub- 
| jeAs, and not upon ſo many little kings. | 
Tux ſeventh principle of policy is to keep up in 

peace, as well as war, great armies; as well to main», 
. tain a credit and reſpect from the - neighbours, as to| 
Rifle or rather prevent any diſturbance or inſurrection 
which may happen at home. Heretofore a million of 
ſoldiers were ſet to guard their great wall. A leh 
number alſo than that to garriſon their frontiers and 
great tawns would have been too little. Now they 
think it enough, to keep garriſons i in ber: wes impor 
tant towns, EY 1 | 
Basis thefe ftanding forces, ire are Ihen i 
3 thouſand men in each province, under the con- 
mand of private officers; they have alſo ſoldiets to 
keep their iſlands, eſpecially Haynan and Formoſs 
The horſe- guards of Peking are above an hundred and 
fxty thouſand. So that, I believe, in the greateſt and 
ſecureſt peace the emperor has in pay and at muſter 10 
lefs than fifty hundred thouſand effective men, all ar 
med according to the cuſtom of the country with ſei 
meters and darts. They have but a very ſmall infav 
try, and of thoſe which they have there are no pikt- 
men, and very few muſketeers. _ 
THE1k ſoldiers are very graceſul, and pretty vel 
- Liſciplined, for the Tartars have almoſt degenerated it 
0 Chineſe, and the Chineſe continue as they alwaſif 
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were, ſoft, eſfeminate, enemies of labour, better at 
making an handſome ſigure at muſter or in ai mareds: 
than} at behaving themſelves gallantiy in an action. 
The Tartars begin with heat and briſkneſs, and if they 
an make their enemies give ground in the beginning, 
then they can make their advantage of it; otherwiſe 
they are unable to continue an attack a good while, or 
to bear up long againſt one, eſpecially if made in order 
and with rigoeur. The emperor, whom I have had: et 
honour'to ſpeak with, Who ſays nothing but what is 

proper, as he does nothing but what is great, gave this. 
ſhort character of them: They are good ſoldiers when 
ppoſed to bad ones, but a un We to 1 
nes. 4 3 
Tus eighth maxim is concerning N W ad 
puniſhments, Great men who bave faithfully ferved: 
heir country never loſe their rewardy/ and becauſe be 
a prince never ſo opulent, he can never have enough. 
to reward all his ſubjes, this defect is made up by 
marks and titles of honour, which are very eh 
to the ſubjects, and no charge to the princſeGQ. 
Tubsnx titles of honour are what they call the ſeve- 
ral orders of Mandarines. They ſay ſuch an one is a 
Mandatine of the firſt rank, or the emperor has placed 


and Much an one in the firſt claſs: of the Mandarines of the 
r no econd rank, and in like manner of others. This dig- 
a Mity, which is merely honorary, makes them take place 


in oſſemblies, viſits, and councils, but is no profit to 
hem. To make thèſe rewards of greater extent, which the 
people chuſe much ſooner than penſions, they are ſome- 
imes beſtowed even upon the dead, who are oft times 
ade Mandarines aſter their funerals, Who therefore 
l ſometimes the greateſt places of hondur amongſt the 
bility when the emperor: cannot beſtow upon them 
= meaneſt place an the e They have of 
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tentimes at the publick or prince's charge lofty monu- 
ments raiſed for them, and that court wWhieh Jogks af. 
ter the publick expences judges what recompence ſhall 
be paid to their deſert. Theſe rewards are oft: times 
accompanied with Aogies in their praiſe made by tbe 


emperor himſelf, which makes them and their family 
famous to all poſterity. But the higheſt honour is to 
make them ſaints, to build them temples, and' offer 
them ſacrifices as to the gods of the country. By this 


means paganiſm has been mightily: ſupported: by the 
emperors, adoring themſelves the work of their own 


hands, and paying worſhip and honour to them, who 
when alive would have been glad to 135 amo at their 


own worſhippers feet. 
| THEY. reward alſo in private men thoſe virtuous ac 


tions which bring no publick advantage to the flare. 
We read in hiſtory that temples have been raiſed to 
the memory of ſome maids who all their lives kept 


their chaſtity. inviolable. And I myfelf have ſeen in 
ſeveral: of their towns trophies with honourable inſerip- 


tions raifed up for inhubitants:of mean rank and de- 


gree, to publiſh to all the world their virtue and, me · 
rĩt. , Io 29 7 

Ir the Chineſe are very bers! in their 5 
they are as ſevere in their puniſhments even of. the 
flighteſt faults; their puniſhments are adequate to their 
demerits. The uſual puniſhment is the baſtinado on 
the back. When they receive but forty or fiſty blows, 
they call this a fatberly correction. To which as well 
Mandarines as others are ſubject; this puniſhment is 
not accounted very ſcandalous, and after it is executed, 
the criminal muſt fall on his knees before the judge, 
and if able bow three times down to the ground, and 


give him humble 28 3 _ — 1 this care * bis e. 


du cation. 


* 
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Tr this puniſhment is of that violence that one 
af. Wiroke is enough to fell one that is' of a tender conſti- 
all tution; and oft-times perſons die of it; it is true there 
nes Ire ways of ſoftening this puniſhment when the execu- 
che non of it is in court. The eaſieſt is to bribe the exe - 
ily cutioners, for there are many of them; becauſe leſt 
to: Ihe executioner's wearinefs ſhould leſſen the puniſh- 
fer Went, after five or fix ſtrokes another ſucceeds, and ſo. 
bi: ill the whole be performed. But when the criminal 
he las by money made them his friend, they underſtand 
wn their buſineſs ſo well, that notwithſtanding all the care 
ho! rich the Mandarines preſent can uſe, the en 
eit becomes light and almoſt nothing. - 
Bzs1DEs this in the courts there are perſons to be hir - 
io ed, who keep a good underſtanding with the officers. 
te. Who, upon a ſignal given, take the place of the cri - 
o Ininal, who eſcapes among the croud, and receives his 
pt. I puniſnment. For money there are every where theſe 
in bort of vicarious perſons to be met with. For it is a 
p- rade at China, where ſeveral perſons are nenen ; 
e by the blows of the cudgel. 11,453; @ 
e- Br ſuch a trick as this Yam quam 9 a an 
beiſecutor of chriſtianity, eſcaped the juſt ſentence of 
's, de judges. He engaged a paltry fellow for a large: 
te bum of money to take upon him his name, and go to 
ir the court of juſtice in his ſtead. He told him that 
on et it come to the worſt it was but a good cudgelling, 
's, and if after that he was impriſoned, there ſhould be- 
bund out a way to redeem bim thence, -'Fhe poor fel- 
is low went according to agreement, and when the eryer 
d, called out aloud Yam quam ſien, the fellow anſwered - 
e, MR” loud, Here; his ſentence was paſſed, and the Man- 
id darine condemned him to death. The officers, who 
* bad been bribed, ſeized on him immediately, and ac- 
cording to cuſtom gagged him; for after ſentence the 
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criminal is not ſuffered to ſpeak. Afterward be wal 


brought to the place of execution, where the moor wretch 
ſuffered a miſerable; death. 


Tus ſecond ſort, of Wale is ha Fore, rbid 


Gees from the former only in the place where the 


baſtinadoes are given: in this they are given the cr 
minal at one of the city gates or in the highway; the 
puniſhment here is not ſo ſharp, but the infamy is. greats 
er, and he who has once undergone this alem 
can never more recover his reputation. 


Tux x have ſeveral different ways of ;ofiing death 


Mean and ignoble perſons have their heads cut off, for 
in China the ſeparation. of the head from the body i 
diſgraceful. On the contrary, perſons. of quality ar 
ſtrangled, - which among them is a death of more en 
dit; if the crime, be very notor ĩous they are puniſhel 
like mean perſons, and ſometimes. their heads. are cut 
off and hanged on a tree in the highways. _ 

REBELS and traitors. are puniſhed with the nd 
ſeverity ; that is to ſpeak as they do, they cut them in- 


to ten thouſand pieces. For, after that the executionet 


bath tied them to a poſt, he cuts off the ſkin alh round 
their forehead, which be tears by force till it hangs 6 
ver their eyes, that they may not ſee the torments the 
are to endure... - Afterwards. he cuts their bodies in 
what places he thinks fit, and when he is tired with this 
ba barous employment, he leaves them to the tyranuy 
of their enemies, and the inſults of the mob. 

- OFTEN criminals are cruelly whipped till they er 
pire. ; Laſtly, the torture, which is the cruelleſt of al 
deaths, is here uſed; and generally the hands and fi- 
Sers ſuffer moſt in it. 

NIN TER x, they think it good aclicy: to forbid women 
from! all trade and commerce, which they can only be- 
acfit by letting it alone; all their buſineſs lies withit 
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doors, where they find continual employment in the 
education of their children. They neither buy nor 
ſell; and one ſees women fo feldom in the ſtreets, that 
one would imagine them to be all religiouſes conſined 
to 2 cloiſter. Princeſſes never ſucceed to the crown, 


nor ever have the regeney during the young prince's 


minority; and though the emperor may in privite con» 


ſult them, it is reckoned mean and ignoble to do Tt. 


In which thing the Chineſe ſeem in my opinion Tefs 
reaſonable than in others. For wit and foreſight is 
equally the portion of the one as of the other ſex; and 
a prince is never ſo underſtanding as when be knows 
how to find out all his treaſures whereſoever nature has 
placed them, nor wy 195 Jae as WINE he woke 
uſe of them. ' 

LasTLY, their * maxim is to encourage 8 as 
much as poſſible through the whole empire. All the 
other policy is conducive to the plenty or convenience 
of their country z but this is concerned for the very 
lives of the people, who would be ſoon reduced to the 
laſt extremity if trade ſhould once fail. It is not the 
people's care only, but the Mandarines alſo, who put out 
their money to truſty traders to make the beſt advan- 
tage of it. By this private way Ouſanguey, the little 
king of Chenſi, who brought the Tartars into China, 


made himſelf ſo rich and powerful, that he was able 
| himſelf to ſupport for a Jong time the war N the 


emperor. 

Good order in the tnferios governments: is as uſeful 
a part of policy to the ſtate as any whatever; by theſe 
inferior governments I mean thoſe of the cities;' and of 
the ſeveral camps. All theſe ate ſettled in China; for 
from the foundation of that empire the ſtate has thought 
it worth while to look after even the moſt (er M rr 
rable things. 228 


* 
I, 
| 
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Axon perſons'of quality there never happens any 
-Nifpure about taking place, becaufe every one knows 
exactly what is due to his own, and to others quality; 
and it was a great ſurpriſe to every body to ſee about 
fix or ſeven years ago a prince of the blood, and a Co- 
lao engaged in ſuch a ſort of diſpute. The occaſion of 
was this; the laws ordain that when a Colao is about 

to ſpeak to a prince of the blood he muſt bend the 
knee, but cuſtom has aid as ftrong an obligation on 
the prince to take him up immediately. _ 

THE prince thought that an obliging, cuſtom though 
conſtantly practiſed by the royal family on ſeveral oc- 
caſions ought not to prejudice his right by law. He 
did therefore give audience to a, Colao on his knees, 


and never made any motion for him to riſe. The mi- 


niſter of ſtate in a great confuſion to ſee himſelf kept 
ſo long in ſo humble a poſture complained of it to the 
emperor, who aſſembled the council forthwith. They 
looked-into the ceremonial to obſerve what they could 
find that would contribute to the deciding this novel 
caſe, but when they could find nothing therein ſervice- 
able to that end they were more perplexed than ever. 
FIx ALL x, the council who were againſt innovations, 
judged that the practice ought not to be continued 25 


before; and not freeing the Colaos from their obliga* 


tion of ſpeaking to the princes of the blood on their 
knees, they thought it requiſite alſo that the princes 
ſhould uſe that civility towards them as not to keep 
them in that poſture long. You cannot,” ſaid they 
to the Colao, © honour the princes too much, and you 


„ do not do well to omit any occaſion where you can 


ce ſhew the reſpect you bear them.” © Princes,” added 
the emperor to him who had occaſioned this diſpute, 


« are by their own rank ſet high enough above the reſt 


« of mankind, not to need proudly to ſeek to de- 
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te. baſe them lower. They, can, want nothing, to make 
10 . them, honourable, but temper and modeſty. When 
« you are denied the reſpect due to you, all the world 
« knows; jou, have not what you, ought to have; but 
hen you inſiſt upon every little mark of reſpect, it 
« will make the world begin to enquire whether you 
« deſerve. it.) Thus both of them were reprimanded, 
N and that no. new laws: might, be made e let cuſtom 


he be their rule. 

” EyERy, thing that 13 to 150 . or Manda- 
rines, is punctually ſtated; their penſions, their houſ- 

80 es, the, number of their ſervants, the ſhape and bigneſs. 

6] of their ſedans, and: ;the badges of honour by which 


they are. diſtinguiſhed. So that when they come into 
% publick their quality is preſently known, and the re- 
ſpect which is due to them with as little trouble paid. 
bt When the Chineſe governed the empire, even private 
men wore their marks of diſtinction ; and there was 
© no learned, man but his degree and rank might be 


i known by the faſhion or. colour of his garb. _; 
rel Tu towns bave their determinate figure; they 
" ought all to be ſquare as far as the ground they are, 
built upon will ſuffer it; in ſuch ſort that the gates 
153 may be ſo built as to anſwer the four principal quarters 
8 of the world, that is the north, ſouth, eaſt, and weſt. 


The.houſes have. thorough: lights, and are eſteemed ill 
built if their doors do not lie exactly parallel to one of 
the ſides of the town. 

ep Towns of the ſeveral 8 Hong diGerant blamale, 
/ the chief towns are nine or twelve miles round, thoſe 
ou of the firſt rank are but fix, thoſe of the ſecond or third 


al orders are leſs 1 in proportion. This rule nevertheleſs 
ed 1s not fo. univerſal as to admit of no exception. The 
* ſtreets are ſtrait, generally laid out by the line, large, 
eſt 


vell paved, yet very inconvenient; becauſe every per- 


; 
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ton of any abcbunt "goes up and down them either a, 
horſeback or in à chair. The houles' are low, of an 
equal height. The jealouſy! of the huſbands' wouli 
not ſuffer that their neighbours houſes ſhould. be higher 
than their own, leſt thereby their windows nguſd ober 
look their evurt: yards and gardens; : 
Tur whole town is divided into 1 (ding; and 
thoſe again into feveral fmiller diviſions, each of which 
contain ten houſes, over every one of which ſubdiviſion 
an officer preſides, wh takes notice of every thing 
which paſſes in his little ward, tells the Mandarine 
what contentions happen, what extraorifinary' thingy 
what ſtrangers come thither or ge: thente. The "neigh 
bourhood is obliged to give mutual afiftance, and in 
caſe of an alarm to lend one another an helping ban 
for if any theft or robbery be committed in the night, 
the "neighbourhood muſt contribute towards repairing 
he loſs. Laſtly, in every family the father is reſpon- 
able for tbe diſorders and irregula NE vol committed ci her 
ther by his children of ſervants. 26 nd 
Tun gates of the cities are well looked her, * - 
ven in time of peace are ſhut up at the approach of 
night. In the day time there'are guards to examine 
all who come in; if he be a ſtranger, if he comes from 
another province, or from à neighbouring town 
they know by his tone, by his mein; or his habit, which 
in every place are ſome what different. When they 
obſerve any thing extraordinary or ſuſpicious, they 
take the perſon up, or inform the Mandarine of it. 
80 that European miſſionaries, whoſe aſpect is infinite 
ly different from that of the Chineſe, are known 2 
ſoon as ſeen, and thoſe who have not the emperor's 
8 find it very difficult to make a long journe)/. 
Ix certain places, as at Peking, as ſoon as night comes 
on they tie chains acroſs the ſtreets; the guards fc 
the patrole up and down the chief ſtreets, and guar 
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* oh 


and ſentinels are placed here and there. The horſe 
an Wo the rounds upon the fortifications z and wo be to 
uld him who is found then from home. Meetings, maſ- 
her Wh ucrades and balls, and ſuch like night works are good, 


the Chineſe, for none but thieves and the mob. 


ver 
"  MOcderly people ought at that time either to ſit up pro- 


and iding for their family, or elſe take their reſt, that they 

ich y be refreſhed, and better able the next day to ma- 

om rage the buſineſs of the family. 5 

ing GamiNnG is forbidden both to the commonalty and 


zenty. Which nevertheleſs hinders not the Chineſe 
rom playing, ſometimes even fo long as till they have 
oft all their eſtates, their houſes, their children and 
heir wives, which they ſometimes hazard vpon a card 
or there is no degree of extravagance to which the 
lefire of lucre and riches will not carry a Chineſe. 
But befides that it is a diſorder which the Tartars, ſince 
hey became maſters of China, have introduced amongſt 
hem, they take great heed to conceal their gaming; 
and by conſequence the law which forbids it always 
Jouriſhes, and is able to ſuppreſs great diſorders. 

WHarT I have ſaid concerning wives, that their huſ- # 
bands may ſell them, or loſe them at play; puts me in 


om ind to give ſome account of the rules which theit ci- 
mn, Nil conſtiturion rather than their religion has ordained 
ich Noncerning marriages; thoſe who have a mind to mar- 


y do not, as among us, follow their own fancies in 
de Wi bcir choice of a wife. They never ſee the woman 
it. bey are about to have, but take her parents word in 
de Caſe, or elſe they have their information from fe- 
eral old women who are as it were inſpectors, but 
ho are nevertheleſs in fee with the woman's friends to 
et het out more than ſhe deferves, ſo that it is very 
eldom that they make a true deſcription, or gire A juſt 
haracter of her whom they go to view. i 

Vet. . Þ F 


f 
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THE woman's parents give money generally to thefc 
emiſſaries, to oblige them to give a favourable character. 
For it is for the parents advantage that their daughter 
ſhould be reputed handſome, witty, and genteel; be- 
cauſe the Chineſe buy their wives, and, as in other 
merchandife, they give more or leſs wenge to the 
good or bad properties of them. 


Wx the parties are agreed about the price, the 


contract is made, and the money paid down. Then 
preparation is made on both ſides for the nuptial ſo- 
Jemnities: when the day of marriage is come, they car: 
ry the bride in a ſumptuous chair, before which go 
Eautboys, drums and fifes, and after it follow her px 
rents, and other particular friends of her family. Al 
the portion which ſhe brings, is her marriage garments 
ſome cloaths and houſhold goods, which her father 
preſents her with. The bridegroom ſtands at his door 
richly attired waiting for her: he himſelf opens the 
ſedan, which was cloſely ſhut, and having conductel 
her into a chamber, delivers her ro ſeveral women in 


vited thither for that purpoſe, who ſpend there the dy: 


together in feaſting and ſporting, while the. huſband in 
another'room entertains his friends and acquaintance. 

Ts being the firſt time that the bride and bride 
groom ſee each other, and both or one very often not 
liking their bargain, it is frequently a day of rejoicing 
{or their gueſts, but of ſorrow for themſelves. The 
women muſt ſubmit though they do not like, becauk 
their parents have ſold them, but the huſbands ſome 
times are not ſo complaiſant, for there have been ſom? 

who when they firſt opened the ſedan to receive tht 
bride, repulſed by her ſhape and aſpect have ſhut th 
chair again, and ſent her and her parents and friend 
back again, willing rather to loſe their money than ei 
ter upon ſo bad a purchaſe. 
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. Warn the Tartars in the late war took Nanking, 
„ere happened a paſſage which made the Chineſe mer- 
*. ry notwithſtanding all their misfortunes. Among all 
1% the diſorders which, the viétors cammitted in that pro- 
wy vince, they endeavoured. to ſeize upon all the women 
| they could to make money of them. When they took 
a the chief city of that province, they catried all the wo · 


men thither, and ſhut them up higgly piggly together 
in the magazines with other goods. But becauſe there 
were ſome of all ages and degrees of beauty, they re- 
ſolved to put them into ſacks and carry them to mar- 
ket, and ſo ſell them to any one at a venture ugly or 
bandſome. There was the ſame price ſet upon every 
one, aud for ſixteen or eighteen {billings take which 
ſack you will without opening it. After this manner 
he ſoldiers, who were ever inſolent in proſperity, a- 
buſed their victory, and approved themſelves more bar- 
barous in the moſt polite and civil city in the world, 
than they had been in the deſerts of Tartaty. | 

Ar the day of ſale there came buyers enough. Some 
came to recover if haply they could their wives or chil- 
uren who were among theſe women, others were led 
hither through. hopes that good fortune and a lucky 
bance would put a fortune into bis hands. In ſhorr 
he novelty of the thing brought a great concourſe from 
he adjacent places. An ordinary fellow, who had but 
velve ſhillings in the world, gave it and choſe a ſack 
s did the reſt, and carried it off; when he was got 
Put of the crowd, whether through curioſity, or a de- 
re to relieve, the perſon in the ſack who complained, 
ic could not, forbear opening it. In it he found an 
Id woman, whom age, grief, and ill treatment had 
made deformed to the higheſt degree; he was ſo con- 
oundedly , mad at it, that to gratify his paſſion and 
age he was going to throw, the old. woman and ſack 
F 2 
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both together into the river, that the gratification af 
his paſſion might be ſome comfort to him for Ge loß 
of his money. | 

Tux the good old gentle woman bald to 5 er: Son, 
your lot is not ſo bad as you imagine; be of good 
chear, you have made your fortune: take care only 
my life, I will make yours happier than ever it ha 
been yet. Theſe words ſomewhat pacified him. Where: 
ſore he carried her into a houfe hard by, where ſhe told 
him her quality and her eſtate. She belonged to: 
Mandarine of note in r the neighbourhood, to whom ſhe 
wrote immediately, He ſent her an equipage zgret 
able to her quality, and ſhe carried her deliverer along 
with her, and afterwards was ſo good a friend to hin, 
that he never had reaſon to complain that he had jo 
the two crowns which he men out in "Rt een 
her. | 

Bur to return to the Chinefe e J muſt fat- 
ther tell you, that a huſband may not divorſe his wiſe, 
, excepting for adultery, and a few other occaſions which 
. ſeldom or never fall out; in thoſe caſes they ſell them 
to whoſoever will buy them, and buy another. Per 
ſons of quality never do thus, but common. people do 
frequently. If a man has the boldneſs, to ſel] his vit 
without juſt reaſon, both the buyer and feller are ſe 
verely puniſhed, yet the made 32" not __ to take 
her again. 

ALTHOUGH a man be allowed . one wife, he 
may have as many concubines as he wilt; all the chil 
eren have an equal claim to the eſtate, becauſe they att 
reckoned as the wives? children, though they may be 
ſome of the concubines'; they all call the wife moth 
who is indeed ſole miſtreſs of the houſe; the cons 
Lines ſerve and honour her, and have no manner d 
=uthority or power but what my derive from her. 
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Tux Chineſe think it a ſtrange thing that the Europe- | 


ans are not thus allowed the uſe of women, yet they con- 
feſs it is a commendable ſign of moderation in them. But 
when we obſerved to them the troubles, quarrels, con- 
Jon, tentions, and jealouſies which many women muſt needs 
ood WW raiſe in a family, they ſay nothing is without ſome in- 
ly of WW convenience and diſorder ; but that perhaps there are 
hay more croſſes in having but one, than in having many 
cre: ¶ women. The beſt my they own is to have none at 
told all. | 
to ALTHOUGH the Chineſe are extremely jealous to that 
ſhe degree that they ſuffer not their wives to ſpeak in. pri- 
tee. vate even to their own brethren, much leſs give them 
lone liberty to enjoy all that freedom and public diverſion 
bim, which in Europe is eſteemed only gallantry and curio- 
el Wh fity : nevertheleſs there are huſbands-ſo very complai - 
ſing WW foot to their wives as to let them freely commit adul - 
tery, which permiſſion ſome women make the conditi- 
far Non of their marriage: Thoſe who according to ſuch a- 
vive, greement follow theſe courtes (as there is a certain fort 
hick Not people who do) have no manner of power to. hinder 
hem WH debruchees from frequenting their houſes, and from 
Per making ill uſe of the eafineſs or unruly paſſions. of 
e % fuch women. But ſuch families as theſe are abhorred 
wit by the Chineſe; who think ſo ill of them, that their 
e: children though never ſo deſerving or intelligent can 
tale never obtain any degree, or r be employed i in any honours 


n of 
Joſs 


able office. 
de Or all their civil bn there is no one which 
bil- colts the Chineſe fo much trouble as does the ordering 


1 of their time, and their holidays. There are in the 

be emperor's ſervice above an hundred perſons, on pur- 

het, Poſe to regulate the kalendar, which they make a · new 

ncu' every year, and with a great deal of ceremony ſend it 

vp and down to the vice-roys of each province. They 
| 3; 


norance or fuperſtition have invented, concerning hap 
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regulate the number of months, which is ſometime, tn 
twelve, ſometimes thirteen, which are lunar months, in 
and ought to agree with the ſun's courſe. In theſe a- na 
manacs and  equinoxes, ſolſtices, and the ſun's enty MW, 
into each ſign is ſet down: The eclipſes of the ſun « cen 
moon are there, and the time when viſible at Peking fei 
or any of the principal cities. The planets' courſes ye 
their places in the ecliptic, their oppoſitions, con rat 
junctions, and propinquity to any. ſtars. are deſcribe 
and indeed every thing elſe is well calculated, which 
aſtronomy has that is curious or excellent. 9 "Ol mix 
with this divers points of judicial aſtrology, which iz. 


py or unhappy days, times proper for marriage, build 
ing, or undertaking. journies. Theſe prejudices ge v. 
nerally guide the people; but the emperor, and all 
other men of ſenſe are wiſer than to mind any. ſuc pr 
trifles, "£7 W; 
ALTHOUGH there be no public oaks as in Europe, T. 
the day is nevertheleſs divided into four and twenty Nee 
parts, which have all their particular names, and begin ve 
from midnight. They tell me that antiently they d. . 
vided their day into twelve parts, each of which were na 
ſubdivided into eight; which made the natural day Wi to 
conſiſt of fourſcore and ſixteen, which were exactly di Wi cs 
ſtinguiſhed in their calculations. But their ſun-dials an 
(and they have very antient ones) were divided into ba 
four general diviſions, each of which contained four Wi pe 
and twenty little ſubdiviſions, which added to the four WW {a 
gteat divifions, divided mg whole: circle into an hundred Wi v. 
parts. 
Tamas fort of dialling 3 verry irregular, nor cal Wi th 
I ſee for what uſe it was intended. Since they hare fo 
received the new kalendar from the miſſionaries, they of 
have regulated their dials by hours, and reckon theit nc 
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time almoſt as we do; only we muſt take notice that 
inſtead of two hours they reckon but one, ſo that their 
natural day conſiſts of but twelve hours, the names of 
which diverſly combined with ten other terms which 
they have invented, make a revolution of ſixty, which 


[ſerves them inſtead of a cycle to mark their different 


years. I dare not trouble you with particular enume- 
rations, which would be tedious, and are in Wees 
relations ſufficiently explained. | £4.43 dh 

. As for the people, they are not very nice herein ; 


they content themſelves with knowing the time of the 


ſun's riſing and ſetting, and noon. In the night they 
make uſe of bells and drums, which are very often 
ſounded, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh the nigh) into five . 
watches. 

Tat civil government of the. Chineſe does not 1 15 
preſide over the towns, but extends alſo over the high- 
ways, which they make handſome and eaſily paſſable. 
The paſſages for their water are in ſeveral places fen- 


ced in with ſtone walls ſor the convenience of tra- 


xelling, over which there are a great number of bridges, 
which unite the towns and the fields together. Ca- 
nals are alſo cut for the water to paſs through all the 
towns of the ſouthern provinces, to make their ditch- 
es more ſecure, and the towns more pleaſant. In low 
and marſhy grounds, they throw up prodigious long 


banks, which keep their roads in thoſe parts good; to 


perform which they ſtick at no coſt, cutting a paſ- 
lage even through mountains when they ſtand in their 
way, 

Taz road from Signanfou to aper is one of 
the ſtrangeſt pieces of work in the world. They ſay, 
for 1 myſelf have never yet ſeen it, that upon the ſide 


| of ſome mountains which are perpendicular, and have 


no melving, they have fixed large beams into them, 
F 4 
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upon the which beams they have made a ſort of bal. 
cony without rails, which reaches through ſever! 
mountains in that faſhion ; thoſe who are not uſed to 
theſe ſort of galleries, travel over them in a geat deal 
of pain, afraid of ſome ill accident or other. But the 
people of the place are very hazardous: they have 
mules uſed to theſe fort of roads, which travel with 23 
little fear or concern over theſe fteep and hideous pre: 
cipices as they could do in the beſt and plaineſt heath, 
I have in other places expoſed myſelf very much by 
following too ralhly my guides, 

ONE cannot imagine what care they take to make 
the common roads convenient for paſſage, They are 
fourſcore feet broad, or very near it; the ſoil of them 
is light and ſoon dry when it has left off raining, In 
ſome provinces there are on the right and left hand 

cauſeways for the foot paſſengers, which are on both 
fides ſupported by long rows of trees, and oft-times 
terraſſed with a wall of eight or ten feet high on each 
ſide, to keep paſſengers out of the fields. Neverthe- 
leſs theſe walls have breaks, where roads crofs one an- 
other, and they all terminate at ſome great town. 
TaERE are ſeveral wooden machines made like tri. 
umphal arches ſet up in the roads about a mile anda 
half diſtant from each other, about thirty feet high, 
which have three doors, over which is wrote upon a 
large frize in characters ſo large as may be read at al. 
moſt half a quarter of a mile diftance, how far it is 
from the town you left, and how far to the town you 
are going to. So that you have no need of guides here, 
for you may by theſe directions ſee what place the 
road leads to, and from whence you came, how far you 
have already gone, and how far you have yet to go. 
Tar great care which they have taken to lay out all 
theſe diſtances by the line, makes the account which 
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theſe inſcriptions give to be pretty ſure; yet they are 
not equal, becauſe the miles in ſome provinces are 
longer than in others. It has happened likewiſe that 
ſome of theſe arches being ruined and conſumed by de- 
eay and time, have not been ſet up exactly in the ſame 
place; but generally: ſpeaking they ſerve for a good 
| meaſure of the highways, beſides ma in ne places 
they are no ſmall ornament. 

On one fide of theſe ways about he Ps diſtanes 
are fixed little towers made of earth caſt up, on which 


ſor ſoldiers or country militia. Theſe are made uſe 


em to carry an expreſs if occaſion be, or to hand letters 


In from one to another; but n. to take care to 1 | 


ind WW bighwaymen and robbers. | 
oth EvERT man who goes by armed is obliged to give 


nes an account whence he came, whicher he is going, and 
ch upon what buſineſs, and muſt ſhew his paſs. - Beſides, . 


Ie theſe guards in caſe of an alarm give a helping hand 
n to travellers, and ſtop all thoſe who are ſuſpected or 


accuſed of robbery. Among the mighty number of 


ri inhabitants which are in China, a great part of which 
| a WW ſcarce know how to get a ſubſiſtence, a body would i- 
b, WH magine that abundance muſt need turn thieves 3 yet 


ene may travel there with as great ſafety as here, I. 


al have travelled there fix thouſand miles up and down 

is through almoſt all the provinces, and was never but 
ou once in danger of being robbed. Four ſtrange horſe» 
e, men followed me a whole day together, but the roads 
he were ſo full of ' travellers up and down that they could 
Fl never get the coaſt clear for a quarter of an hour toge- 

| ther, and ſo fell ſhort of their aim. TIT 
ll Taz1R' poſts are as well regulated as ours in a 
h re, at the emperor's ſole charge; who for that end 
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they ſet up the emperor's ſtandard; near it is a lodge 


of in time of rebellion, or indeed at any other time, 
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maintains a great number of borſe. Tbe coutiers po Ne 
from Peking ſor the capital cities; the vice: roys d y 
which as ſoon as they have teccived the diſpatches fron a 
court, ſend. them fotthwith by other couriers to the a 
towns of the firſt rank: from whence;they.are by theſe 1 
governors conveyed to theſe ef the ſecond rank under v 
their juriſdiction; and from thence chey are tranſmit 
5 ted to the towns of the third rank. It is true. thele 
poſts were not eſtabliſned ſor the conxeyance of pi. 
vate letters, yet the poſtmaſters for a little money 
undertake to carry letters for private men, as they al- 
ways do for he miſſionaries; who find. i it as ſure a Wa) 
wk ann uſed in Europe, and much lefs chargeable. 
As it ista matter of importance that tbe. emperor's 
3 be quickly tranſmitied, fo it is a great part of 
the Mandarine s eare to ſee that the roads be nt 


that province. The, Geenen — thoſe, vines wigs 
no charge or pains to r<pair:thoſe roads, becauſe it not 
enly concerns their fortunevi but. ſometimes their liſe, 
if this care be not omitted. 1 . 
As once paſſed juſt by a 1 e of che third tk 
in the province. of Chenſi, they told; me that the go- 
vernor had juſt; hangedbimſelf through deſpair leſt he 
ſhould not have time enough; to repair a road through 
which the emperor! was to paſs to the capital town. 
The emperor nevertheleſs never went the Journey, fo 
that the Mandarine might have ſaved bis life by a little 
patience. But yet all the care which the Chineſe can | 
uſe, will never prevent a mighty i inconvenience which 
happens to thoſe, who, travel in their roads. 
| Tas ſoil of China is mighty light, and very much 
beaten by the vaſt: multitudes\who.travel; ſome on ſoot, 
ſome on camels, others in litters, and again others in 
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ehariots, ſo that the roads are perfectly ground into 


very fine powder; when this is raiſed by travellers, 
and carried about by the winds, it is enough to blind 
all paſſengers if they have not maſks or veils on them. 
Through theſe clouds you mult continually make your. 
way, and ſuck them in inſtead of air, during whole 


journeys together. When the weather is hot, and the 


wind in one's ſace, ſcarce any one except a native can 
withſtand it: I have ſometimes been ſorced to din 
from my journey and come back again 

Bur of all their wholeſome inſtitutions there is n 
thing which contributes ſo much to the keepin 
peace and order, as does their method of levying the 
emperor's revenue. They are not troubled in China 
with ſuch ſwarms of officers and commiſſioners as we 


| are. All the eſtates there are meaſured, and all the 


families. regiſtered ; and whatſoever the emperor is to 
have by exciſe on goods, or tax upon. perſons, is pubs 
licly known, every body brings in what is due from 
bim, to the Mandarines or governors of the towns of 
the third rank, for there is no particular receiver ap- 
pointed. Thoſe who neglect to bring in their dues, 
do not loſe their eſtates by. confiſcation, - Which would 
be to puniſh. the innocent of that family with the 
guilty :- but the perſons ſo offending ſuffer impriſon- 
ment, and n the baſtinadoe will they. have. de: 
ſatisfaction. 7 
TAESE Mandarines of a lower ranks, give in au ac⸗ 
count of what they receive to a general officer of the 


province, who accounts with the court of Peking, 
which looks after the public exchequer. Agteat part 
of the revenue is diſburſed up and down the provinces 


in penſions, ſalaries, ſoldiers* pay, and public buildings: 
what i is over is carried to Peking, to maintain the. em- 
| * 2 E . 
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peror's court, and other expences in that town, where 
the emperor keeps in pay above an hundred and ſixty 
_ thouſand regular troops, to whom, as well as to the 
Mandarines, is given out every day meat, fiſh, rice, 
peaſe, and ſtraw, according to every one's rank, be- 
fides their conſtant pay, which they regularly receive. 
| TraT which comes from the ſouthern provinces is 
alone ſufficient to anſwer this expence; this they bring 
by water in the emperor's veſſels: yet they are ſo jex- 
lous leſt the revenue ſhould fall ſhort at any time of 
the diſburſements, that in Pekin there are magazines 
of rice before hand ſufficient fpr three years. Which 
will keep a great while if it be well fanned 'and mixed, 
and although it looks not ſo well, nor taſtes ſo plea- 
ſantly as new rice, _ it is much more wholeſome and 
gr ppg. FE HH : | 
-'Tn1s numerous army V about Fo emperor; well look. 
ed aſter, duly paid, and exactly diſciplined, one would 
think ſhould awe all Aſia, yet their idleneſs, and the 


ſmall uſe they ever have occaſion to make of their wen- 


pons, does contribute to weaken them as much as their 
natural effeminacy, The weſtern Tartars do not value 
their numbers a ſtraw, and frequently ſay in deriſion 
of them, that the neighing of a ee horſe is l 
to rout all the Chineſe cavalfr. 

Yer they take all poſſible care to have good ſoldiers, 
for they take no officers into the guards, till they have 
made trial of their ſtoutneſs, ſkill, and dexterity in mi- 
litary affairs. They are regularly examined, fo that 28 
learned men have their doctors to examine N ſo 
thele have alſo their profeſſors. 

TuksEkE officers do regularly exerciſe their companies, 
they form them into ſquadrons, march them, teach 
them to divide their files, to march through narrow 
paſſages, ſhew them to give the onſet, to my at the 
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found of the cornet or trumpet z beſides they are very 4 
dexterous in managing their bow, or handling their | 4 
ſcimitar : yet ſoon broke, and by the leaſt thing in the ö 
world put into diſorder. The occaſion of this I ap- 


e · prehend to be, becauſe in the education of their youth 3 
e. they never inſtil into them principles of honour and 9 
is Wi bravery, as we do as ſoon as ever they are big ough 5 
ng to know what weapons are. The Chineſe ar "always Wh 
2. talking to their children of gravity, policy, law, and i 
of government; they always ſer books and letters in their | 1 
E view, but never a ſword into their hands. So that ba 
ch having ſpent their youthful days behind the counter, oh 
d, or at the bar, they know no other courage but that of 0 
a- defending obſtinately an ill cauſe, and are lifted into wy 
nd the ſoldiery on no other conſideration but that they Pe 

hope there will be no occaſion for fighting. The Chi- 1 
&+ neſe policy hinders hereby a great many domeſtic feuds il 
Id and diſturbances : but at the ſame time it does expoſe „. 
he its ſubjects hereby to the inſults of foreigners, which if 


4» | © ten times worſe. . 
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the ReLiGioN and + lever of the cninges. 


IN. the empire of China * are aa by — 
ſect z the ſect of the learned, who follow the doc- 
mine ofthe ancient books, and look upon Confucius 
as their maſter; 4 that of the diſciples « of Lao kien, which 
is nothing, but a web of extravagance and impiety ; and 
that of idolaters, who worſhip a divinity called Fo, 
whoſe opinions were . tranſlated from the Indies into 
China about thirty t two years after our Saviour" s cruci- 
ian, 
„n firſt of theſe ſefts oats. 92 vrofelſis on We be- 
ing reguler ſtudents, in order to advance themſelves 
to the degrees and dignities of the empire; en account 
of BF, wit and 3 proper for the conduct of 


Sa 
[75738 


gic and enchantment ; i ſor the 4 of this ſect boaſt | 


of the ſecrets of n gold, and of the rendering per 
ſons immortal. 

THE third is nothing but a heap of fables and fu- 
perſtitions brought from the Indies into China, and 
maintained by the Bronzes, who deceive the people 
under the appearance of falſe" piety; they have intro- 
duced the belief of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
promiſe more or leſs happineſs in proportion to the li 
berality that is ſhewn to themſelves, 


Jo give ſome notion of theſe different ſeQts I Call 
follow the order of time in which they took their riſe, 
and obſerve ſucceſſively their condition among the 
people. 

IT is univerſally believed by every perſon who has 
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ſearched after. the original of an empire ſo ancient as 


China, that Noah's, ſons were ſcattered abroad in the 


caſtern part of Aſia; that ſome of the deſcendants of 


this patriarch penetrated into China about two hundred 
years after the deluge, and laid the foundation of this 
extenſive empire; that inſtructed by tradition, con- 


cerning the grandeur and power of the ſupreme Beings 
they taught their children, and through them their nu: 
merous poſterity, to fear and honour the Almighty 
Creator of the world, and to live agreeable to the; law 
of nature written in their hearts. 

Or this we find traces in their ancient mh valuable 
book, which the Chineſe call, by way of eminence, The 
Five Volumes, the canonical! or claflical books of the 
higheſt rank, which, they look upon as the me of all 


their learning and morality. 


HowEvER,.theſe books are not treatiſes of xeligica 


purpoſely, made with a deſign to inſtruct the people, for 


they contain only part of their hiſtory ; The authors 


do not attempt to prove what they advance, but only 


draw natural eonſequences from principles already al- 
lowed, and lay down theſe opinions as fundamental 
truths on which all the reſt are built. 

To ſpeak in general it appears that the drift. of theſe | 
claſſical books (was to maintain peace and tranquillity. 
in the ſtate by a regulation of manners, and an exact 
obſervation of the laws; for the attainment of which 
the ancient Chineſe judged. two things neceſſary to be,. 
obſerved, viz. the duties of religion, and the rules. of - 
good government. | | vu. 

THE chief object of hols: wartdied is be Les 
Being, Lord and chief Sovereign of alt things, which 
they worſhipped, under the name of Chang ti, that is 
Supreme Emperor, or Tien, which, according to the 
Chincſe, ſignifies: the ſame thing; „Tien (ſay the in- 


+3... _ 
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« terpreters) is the ſpirit that preſides in heaven, be- 
* cauſe heaven is the moſt excellent work produced ij 


«* the firſt cauſe; it is taken alſo for the material hex 


vens, but this depends upon the ſubje& to whieh it is 
applied: The Chineſe ſay that the father is the Tien of 
the family, the viceroy the Tien of the province, and 


the emperor the Tien of the kingdom, &c. They like- 


_ wiſe pay an adoration, but in a ſubordinate manner, to 


inferior ſpirits depending on the ſupreme Being, which, 
according 'to them, prefide over —_ ON moun- 
tains, &c, 

Ts from the beginning of 1. monarchy they appli 
ed themſelves to aſtronomy, their deſign in the obſer- 
vation of the ſtars was to be acquainted with their mo- 
tions, and to ſolve the he beer of the vifible Tien, 
or heaven. e 

As for their politics, which conſiſted. in the obſcr- 
vation of regularity and purity of manners, they redu- 
ced them to this ſimple maxim, viz. That thoſe who 
command ſhould imitate the conduct of Tien in treat- 
ing their inferiors as their children, and thoſe who obey 
ought to look upon their ſuperiors as fathers. 

Bur did they regard this Tien, who is the object of 

their worſhip, as an intelligent being; lord and creator 
of heaven and earth, and all things? Is it not likely 
that their vows and homage were addreſſed to the vi 
fible and material heaven, or at leaſt to à celeſtial e- 
nergy void of underſtanding, inſeparable from the i- 
dentical matter of heaven ? But this I ſhall leave to 
the judgment of the reader, and content myſelf with 
— what is learnt from the claſſical books. 

Ir appears from one of theſe canonical books, called 
Cbu king, that this Tien, or firſt being, the object d 
public worſhip, is the principle of all things, the fathe! 
ef the people, abſolutely independent, almighty, on- 
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niſcient, knowing even the ſecrets of the beurt, who 
watches over the conduct of the univerſe, and permits 


ie {nothing to be acted contrary to his will; who is holy 
It is Wwfthout partiality, a rewarder of views in mankind, 
n of {Wſſupremely juſt, puniſhing wickedneſs in the moſt pub- 
and lic manner, raiſing up and caſting down the kings of 
ke» the earth according to his own pleaſure z that the pubs 
, to lic calamities are the notices which he gives for the re; 


formation of manners, and that the end of theſe evils 
is followed with mercy and goodneſs; as for inſtance 
when a dreadful ſtorm has made havock with the hare 
pli- Nest and the trees, immediately after an illuſtrious in- 
ler» ¶ nocent is recalled from baniſhmeat, juſtified from ſlan- 
no- der, and re-eſtabliſhed in his former dignity. 
en, Ox E ſees there the folemn vows that they make. to 
the ſupreme Being for obtaining rain in a long drought, 


ct» Nor for the recovery of a worthy emperor when his liſe 


l1- Nis deſpaired of; theſe vows, as hiſtory relates, are ge- 
bo Wi nerally heard, and they acknowledge that it is mot the 
at» effect of chance that an impious emperor has been 
x truck with lightning, but that it is the viſtble pu- 
x niſhment of heaven deſigned as an example to man- 
kind. | | 

tor Tat variety of events are Tila only to Tien, 
for- they ſpeak of him, chiefly when” vice is puniſhed, 
and when it is not, they ſuppoſe it one-day will, and 
always threaten wicked perſons in proſperity: One may 
ſee by theſe books that the chief of the nation are ful- 


wherewith the ſtate is threatened, that men may reform 
their lives as the fureſt means of appealing the anger of 
heaven, 

IT is ſaid of the emperor Tebeou that be rejected all 
the good thoughts inſpired by Tien, that he made no. 


ly perfuaded that the Tien, by prodigies or extraordi- 
nary appearances, gives notice of approaching miſeries 
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account of the prodigies by which Tien gave notice of 
his ruin if he did not reform his life: and when there 
is mention made of the emperor Kie they ſay, if he 
had changed his conduct after the calamities ſent fron 
on. high, heaven would not have depopulated the en- 
pire: They report that two great emperors, founder 
of two powerful dynaſties, admired by poſterity for 
their rare virtues, had a great conflict in their own 
minds when there was a debate upon their aſcending 
the throne ; on the one ſide they were ſolicited by the 
grandees of the empire, and by the people, and per- 
haps even by private motives of ambition hard to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of a more ſpecious. ſort; on 
the other ſide they were with-held by the duty and f- 
delity that a ſubject owes to his g though muck 
and deſervedly bated. 
Tas inward conflict and uncertainty. that troubled 

their repoſe. proceeded from the fear of diſpleabng 
Chang ti, either by taking up arms as they were ut 
or by refuſing to take them up to free the people 
rom the oppreſſion under which they. groaned, and 10 
puta ſtop to an infinite number of crimes; by this pro- 
ceeding they acknowledged their dependence to be on 
a, maſter who forbids unfaithfulneſs, hates tyranny, 
loves the people as a father, and protects thoſe that are 
oppreſſed, 5 | 
 ALMmosrT all the pages of the. ien books, and 
eſpecially of the Chu king, ceaſe. not to inſpire this 
juſt dread as the moſt proper cutb for the ions, and 
the moſt certain remedy againſt vice. 
IuERE likewiſe appears what idea theſe . eee 
to form of the juſtice, holineſs, and goodneſs of the ſur 
preme Lord; in the times of public calamities the) 
were not ſatisfied with only addreſſing their vows to 
Hf. and ferne ſacrifices, but they apples then 


Ss —2? 


——_ 
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ſelves carefully to the examination of their ſecret faults; 
which had drawn down this puniſhment; from Tien; 
they examined if they were not too expenſive in their 
habits, too. delicate at their tables, too magnificent in 


rom 

em- Wl their equipage and in their ny; -_ n N re- 
ders WWF ſolved to reform. 

for Oxx of theſe princes WT art Onoaely; That 
own Wi he bad not followed the ſolitary thoughts inſpired by 
ling Tien: Another reproaches himſelf for neglect of ap- 


plication to buſineſs, and too much regard for inno- 


likely to provoke the anger of Tien, and meekly 
on acknowledges theſe to be the ſource of bt _ 
f. mities. 

uch Is the canonical book, called Tebun tfiou, mention 


is made of the misfortunes of a prince as ſo many 


led Wi puniſhments of Tien, who to make the chaſtiſement 
ing till greater rendered him inſenſible to his diſgrace. - 
ut» Tus Chu king ſpeaks often of a maſter who preſides 
plc Wi over the government of his dominions, who has an 
to Wi abſolute empire over the deſigns of mankind, and con- 
110» ducts them to wiſe and juſt ends, who rewards and 
on puniſhes mankind by other men, without ny W. 


„ment of their liberty. 

are Tars perſuaſion was ſo common, that peine natu · 
rally jealous of their own honour, never attributed 

nd the ſucceſs of their government to themſelves, but re- 


his WW ferred it to the ſupreme” Lord that n the uni- 


nd verſe. | | 

ALMosr from the beginviog of the monarchy it 
ht was appointed that the emperor ſoon after his exaltati- 
ſu- on, ſhould humble himſelf ſo far as to till the earth, and 
er chat the crop ariſing from his cultivation ſhould be of- 
to fered in ſacrifice to Tien: It is found in Chu king that 
ms the ſame emperor, of whom I have been ſpeaking, hav- 
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ing neglected this ceremony attributes the _— * 
mities to his negligence. 

THERE is repreſented i in the ſame book the wiſeſo 
1510 emperors in a ſuppliant poſture before Chang ti, 
to divert the miſeries where with their deſcendants are 
threatened: An emperor of the ſame race declare, 
That his illuſtrious anceſtors, notwithſtanding their ex- 
traordinary talents, could not have governed the em: 
Pire, as they have done, without the aſſiſtance of the 
fage miniſters that Tien had given them, 

Ir is ſtill farther obſervable that they attribute no- 
thing to Chang ti, which does not become the ſupreme 
Lord of the world ; they attribute to him power, pro 
vidence, knowledge, juſtice, goodneſs, clemency; they 


call him their father and lord, they honour him with 


worſhip and ſacrifices worthy of the ſupreme Being, 
and by the practice of every virtue; they likewiſe il. 
firm that all outward adoration muſt fail in pleabng 
Tien, if it does not proceed from the heart, and the 
inward ſentiments of the ſoul. | 

Fr is ſaid in Chu king that Chang ti clearly beholds 
all things, that he ſees from the higheſt heavens what 
is done here below, that he makes uſe of our parents 
to beſtow upon us the material part, but that he him- 
ſelf gives an underſtanding mind, capable of reflection, 
which raiſes us above the rank of brutes; that to offer 
an acceptable ſacrifice, which is not ſufficient for th? 
emperor to whom this function belongs, j joins the prielt- 
hood to the royal digniry, for it is likewiſe ncceſlary 
that he be either upright or penitent, and that before 
the ſacrifice he ſhould expiate his ſaults with faſting 
and tears; that we cannot fathom the depths of his de- 
ſigns and counſels, and yet we ovght. not to believe 


that he is too exalted to attend to what is done below; 


that he himſelf examines all our actions, and tbat be 
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has ſet up a tribunal in our on conſciences whereby 
rc are judged. FO. 

Tag emperors have always thought themſelves chief- 
Ly obliged to obſerve the primitive rites, the ſolemn 
functions of which belong to them alone, as heads of the 
nation Thus they are emperors to govern, maſters to 
teach, prieſts to ſacrifice, and all this to the end that 
the imperial majeſty being humbled in the preſence of 
his court, in the ſacrifices that he offers in the name 
of the empire to the Lord of the univerſe, the majeſty 


* of the ſupreme Being ſhould ſtill ſhine more reſplen- 
pro bent, and that by this means no earthly 1 77 might 
they de thought to equal his. 

wi Fo hi, who is ſuppoſed to be contemporary with Pha- 
ing, leg, was one of the heads of the colony which came to 
, of. fettle in this part of the Eaſt, and who is acknowledg- 


ed to be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy ; he had 
nothing more at heart than to give public matks of a 
religious veneration for the ſupreme Being; he kept 
lt, in a domeſtic park fix forts of animals to ſerve / as vice 
tims in his ſacrifices, which-he ſolemnly offered twice 
a year at the two ſolſtices, at which time the tribunals 
left off buſineſs, and the ſhops were ſhut up, nor was 
on, it permitted on theſe days to undertake any long jour- 
tr ney; they were to think of nothing elſe but joining 
the wich the prince to honour Chang ti: The book intit- 
0, led Li ki, calls theſe ſolemnities the feſtivals of grati- 
icy tude to Tien. 

Ire Cain nong, who ſucceeded Fo hi, was not content 
nz WY vith theſe two ſacrifices alone, he appointed two others 
ge- nt the equinoxes, that in the ſpring to implore a bleſ- 
ve ng on the fruit of the earth, that in the autumn after 
7; the harveſt was over, to offer the firft fruits to Chang 
ii; and as Fo hi had fed fix ſorts of animals for ſacri- 
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ice, Chin nong, through a prudent emulation, culti - 
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vated the fields with bis own hands, and >.” JP the 


corn and the fruit at the ſame ſacrifices, 


. HeanG ti, who aſcended the throne. after the death 


of Chin nong, had greater zeal than his predeceſſors, 
for fearing leſt bad weather ſhould, hinder him from 
making the uſual ſacrifices in the open air, he buil 
a large temple, that ſacrifices might be offered in 
all ſeaſons, and the | pole: OLI in the * 
duties. 


Tun Nei Loui ui bils of 8 ti, took up⸗ 


on her the care of nouriſhing ſilkworms, and making 
Glks fit for ornaments on theſe ſolemn occaſions: With- 
out the ſouth gate was incloſed a large quantity of a+ 
table land, from whence were gathered corn, rice and 
other fruits deſigned for ſacrifice; and without the 
north gate was another. great incloſure full of mulber- 
ry-trees, wherein, were nouriſhed abundance of {ilk 
worms; the ſame day that the - emperor, went to till 
the ground with the principal. courtiers, the princels 
went to her mulberry-grove with the ladies of her cout, 
animating them by her example to make filks and em- 
| lern which ſhe ſet apart for religious uſes. 

Taz empire becoming elective, none were taiſed to 
the throne but the ſons of kings diſtinguiſhed for their 
wiſdom, or wiſe men who were aſſociates in the go- 
vernment; the choice never fell but upon ſuch as per- 
formed the duties of religion with veneration: It is an 
honour to the throne, as it is written in Chu king, 
that he whom Chang ti chooſes to govern mankind 
ſhould repreſent his virtues * earth, and be his moſt 
perfect image. 

Tais motive alone cauſed Home ti to conſent that 
his ſon ſhould. be ſucceſſor with the title of Chao has, 
that is of your Fo wp becauſe from his Foun he had been 


94 
9 
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he faithful: imitator of the virtues of the firſt founder 
f the empire, Tai hao fo hi. 


eived in their choice; he increaſed the pomp and ſo- 


n enity of the facrifice offered to Chang ti by harmo- 
my concerts of muſic; his reign was peaceable and 
in Wovict except the laſt part, which was diſturbed by the 
. bal conſpiracy of nine tributary princes, who endeavoured 

to unhinge the religious worſhip and the government: 
= of the ſtate, by deſtroying that regular eee e- 
lablined by the firſt kings. | 


5 To the fear of Chang ti they were . of who 
Ms ſituting the fear of ſpirits, and ſo had recourſe to ma- 
gie and enchantments; they pretended to diſturb hou- 


ere vith their deluſions: The people affembling in the 
in. temple on the ſolemn days that the emperor ſacrificed, 
til made it reſound with their clamours, 'tumultuouſly re- 
* E that facrifice ſhould in be offered to moſs 

pirits. MIS 


Taz next emperor 4 by ee oh race” of 
; the nine enchanters, who were the principal authors 
1 f the tumult ; he appeaſed the minds of the e 
1 and re-eſtabliſhed order in the ſacrifices. {44 
* Having reflected on the inconvenience of W 
wil bling an active murmuring people in the ſame place 
n where the emperor ſacrificed, he ſeparated the place of 
* inſtruction from that of ſacrifices, and eſtabliſhed two 


et Mandarines as preſidents, chooling them from a- 
of mong the ſons of the deceaſed emperor, one of whom 


was to look after the ceremonial, and the other _ 


1 care of the inſtructions of the peoplGee. 105 
5 Hz likewiſe regulated the choice of the vitims, 
2 and took care that they ſhould not be lame. of defec- 


tire, that they mould be of the ſame ſort of. animals 


Taz ſequel made it appear that they were not 4 
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ſes with malignant ſpirits, and terrified the people 
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i by Fo hi, as likewiſe: well fed, and of co - 1 
Jour agreeable to the four ſeaſons wherein the ſacri- ae 
fices were made; in a word be —_ their age and ſel 
ze. 
TI ko, bow of Tchuen digs was. raiſed to the 
throne by the ſuffrages of all degrees in the, kingdon, 
and he did not apply leſs than his uncle to the worlhiy in 
of Chang ti, and to the religious obſeryation of the ce is 
remonies: It is ſaid in the annals of this prince that . 
the empreſs Yuen kiang, who was barren, accompany. i .; 
ing the emperor to a ſolemn ſacriſice, prayed to Chang Bi. 
ti for children with fo much ſervency that ſhe concei- Wi | 
ed almoſt at the ſame time, and ten months after * 
brought into the world a ſon called Heou tſie, who was 
the progenitor of a glorious poſterity, and famous for me 
a great number of emperors, which his ey yielded js 
to China. ; 
- THERE is room for wetder that fs prudent a prince 


| hin 
as Ti ko did not chooſe for ſucceſſor neither this min- * 
culous inſant, nor Lao, which he had by his ſecond = 
queen, nor Ki lie ſon of the third queen, and that he 


ſhould prefer to theſe young princes, already ſo worthy 
on account of their virtues, bis other ſon named Tebi, Bi chit 
whom he had by his fourth queen, in whom there wat 
no quality worthy of the throne; but he did not reign 
very long. 933, ff 
Ir is faid in the book, intitled Chang CR that the F 
providence of Chang ti watched over the welfare of the 


ſtate, and that by his. appointment the unanimous ſut- 1 
trages of the people depoſed this wicked prince, to place = 
the virtuous Yao in his room, who joined the quality = 
of legiſlator to that of emperor, and became a pattcI , 
for all ſucceeding princes. chu 

Ix the ſixtieth year of his reign the people being 5 


greatly multiplied, and the beautiful plains quite co. ole 
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vered with water, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the remain- 
der of the univerſal deluge, the great Lu applied him- 


ſelf to drain off the waters into the ſea, to level the 


inequality of the fields, and divide them among the 


people. 
Nix E years after this great emperor thought of tak - 


ing an aſſociate in the empire, and appoint him to be 


his ſucceſſor. © I perceive no merit in my nine ſons, 
“ faid he to his miniſters, and therefore find out a man, 
“no matter of what family, provided he is truly wiſe 


„and ſteadily virtuous.” 


TaEy mentioned to him a young man who lived in 
the country, called Chun, who had been ill uſed by his 
parents and relations, and bore their injurious treat- 
ment with: mildneſs and patience, and this man the 
emperor approved of. 


WHEN he was in poſſeſſion of the throne he applied | 


himſelf firſt of all to pay his ſolemn homage to Chang 


ti, after which he enacted wiſe laws, on which the go- 


vernment of the empire is founded; he created Man- 
darines, and gave excellent precepts. upon the five prin- 
cipal duties of the king and the ſubject, father and 
children, husband and wife, elder and younger, and of 
friends among themſelves ; inſomuch that, from the 
greateſt to the ſmalleſt, every one immediately knew 
whether he ought to command or obey. 

His example gave great weight to his precepts, for 
when all perſons ſaw his. reſpectful ſubmiſſion to Yao, 
whom he looked upon as his father and maſter, they 
vere all inclined to put in execution ſuch wiſe inſti- 
tutions. 

Yao died W years after the adoption of 
Chun, and the ſorrow for the loſs of ſo great a prince 
vas univerſal: Chun now reigning alone, divided the 
ofices among ſeveral wiſe men of known capacity, af- 
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ter the example of Yao: he choſe no ſucceſſor in his 


own family, but appointed the ge IS; way _ 4 
general approbation. 

Yu the Great did not forget a duty which by be- 
lieved to be of the higheſt nature, for the worſhip of 
Chang ti was never more obſerved than in His reign; 
he even attempted to prevent the negligence which 
might cool the zeal of poſterity, for which reaſon he 
eſtabliſhed Mandarines at court, and in the provinces, 
as ſo many ſages, whoſe buſineſs was to repreſent to 
the emperors their obligation to worſhip Chang ti, 
and to give them, when it was neceſſary, ufeful in- 
ſtructions concerning the practice of the nine royal 

virtues. 

I nx the reign of Tching tang: ſeven years famine 
having reduced the people to the greateſt miſery, the 
emperor had offered ſeveral ſacriſices to appeaſe the 
wrath of heaven without ſucceſs, he therefore reſolved 
to offer himſelf as a victim to appeaſe the anger of 
Tien; he diveſted himſelf of his imperial enſigns, and 
went with the -grandees of the court to a mountain 
ſome diſtance from the city, where with a bare head 
and naked feet, in the poſture of a criminal, he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf nine times before the ſupretae Lord 
the univerſe. | 

« LoRD (ſaid he) al the ſacrifices PAR I have offer 
ee ed to implore thy clemency have been in vain, and 
„therefore it is doubtleſs: I myſelf that have draws 
down ſo many miſeries on my people: Dare I ak 
«© what my fault is? Is it the magnificence of my ha- 
& lace, the delicacies of my table, or is it the numbe 
« of my concubines, which however the laws allor 
«© me? I am deſirous of repairing all theſe faults I 
% modeſty, frugality and temperance ; and if this 
et riot ſufficient I offer myſelf a victim to juſtice, it 
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u me be puniſhed, but my people ſpared; I ſhall be 


60 contented that the thunderbolt be aimed at my 


« head, if at the ſame time the rain falls upon the 
“ plains, that there may be a remedy for the miſeries 


© of the empire.” His prayers were heard, the air 
was darkened with clouds, refreſhing ſhowers watered 
the earth, and afterwards. produced a plentiful harveſt, 

FroM theſe inſtances it appears.that, from the foun- 


dation of the empire by Fo hi, the ſupreme Being was 


commonly known by the name of Chang ti and Tien, 


E who was the object of public worſhip, and as it were 


the ſoul and primum mobile of the government of the 
nation; that the ſupreme Being was fearcd, honoured, 


reverenced, and this not only by the people, but by 


the grandees of the empire, and the emperors them- 
ſelves; and it will be ſufficient to ſay that, accord- 


ing to the aſſertions of the canonical books, the Chi- 
neſe nation for the ſpace of two thouſand years ac- 
knowledged, reverenced, and honoured with ſacri- 


ices a ſupreme. ns, and nne Lord of the u- 
niverſe. 


Ir the ancient teachers of the Chineſe doctrine a are 


compared with the heathen ſages, there will appear a 


great difference between them, for the latter only 
taught virtue to give themſelves 2 ſuperiority over the 
reſt of mankind; beſides they dogmatized in ſo haugh- 
ty and oftentanitnls a manner, that it was plain they 
(ought leſs the diſcovery of truth than to diſplay their 
own talents; while on the other hand the teachers of 
the doctrine, inculcated in the canonical books, were 
emperors and prime miniſters, whoſe virtue gave great 
weight to their inſtructions, who. obſerved themſelves 
the fame laws which they impoſed upon others, and 
conveyed their moral doctrine without the ſubtilties 
and ſophiſms ſo commonly uſed by others. 
G 2 
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Ir would be doubtleſs an injury to the ancient Chi. 


neſe, who followed the law of nature, which they re. 
ccived from their fathers, to tax them with irreligion, 
| becauſe they had not a knowledge of the Divinity ſo 
clear and diſtinct as the Chriſtian world; this would 
be to require too much of theſe people, who could 
not be inſtructed, as we are, 2 the precepts of the 
goſpel. | 

IT is true that though the hain books often er 
hort men to fear Tien, and though they place the ſouls 
of virtuous men near Chang ti, yet-it does not appear 


that they have ſpoken clearly of the puniſhments in 


the life to come; in like manner though they affim 
that the ſupreme Being created all things, yet they 
have not treated it ſo diſtinctly as to judge whether 
they mean a tfue creation, a production of all things 
out of nothing; but though they are ſilent with rela- 
tion to this, they have not affirmed it to be a thing 
impoſſible, nor, like certain Greek philoſophers, aflett 
that the matter of the univerſe is eternal. 

TrHouGn we likewiſe do not find that they hare 
treated explicitly concerning the ſtate of the ſoul, but 
have only confuſed notions relating to this matter, yet 
it cannot be doubted but they believe that ſouls exit 
when the body ceaſes to act; and they alſo believe the 
certainty of gen of which that related by Confu 
cius is an inſtance. - - 

TEIsõs philoſopher declared to his wat Fanniliar dil. 
ciples, that for ſeveral years he had ſeen in a dream the 
celebrated Tcheo kong, ſon of Ven vang, to whom the 
empire was indebted for ſo many excellent inftrudtr 
ens; and it is obſervable that the learned Tchu ki, f 
famous under the dynaſty of Song, being aſked if Cone 
fucius ſpoke of a dream or a true apparition, anſwer! 
u ithout heſitation, That he meant a true apparition 
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however, T Tcheou kong had been dead fix hundred years 
when he appeared to Confucius. 

TaHaT which has contributed greatly to the preſer- 
vation of the religion of the early ages in China is, that 
there has been a ſupreme tribunal eftabliſhed, with full 


may ariſe, which 1s called The tribunal of rites. 

Tris precaution of the Chineſe would have been 
effectual, if the mind of man was not ſo narrow and li- 
e: able to be ſeduced; the ſtrongeſt dykes, being only the 
ouls work of men, cannot reſiſt very violent inundations 
pear WW but the reaſon why the body of philoſophers in China 
in have been idolaters contrary to their own conſciences, 
im is through fear of a people who were in love with idols, 
hey and had too much the aſcendant in public affairs, in- 
her Wi fomuch that the antient doctrine of the Chineſe has 
ag WY found the tribunal that I juſt mentioned its only ſup- 
cla" port, and through the affiſtance of its decrees has till 
ing Wh contiaued the prevailing N 
lert WHATEVER veneration the Chineſe nation has had 

for its greateſt emperors, it has never paid adoration t9 
ave Wh any but the ſupreme Being; and though it has diſeo- 
but Wi vered eſteem and veneration for the memory of great 
yet men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their vir- 
alt tues and ſervices, it has rather choſen to preſerve their 
the memory by tablets than by ſtatues. 
fu. Ho wE vk x, the troubles which happened in the em- 
pire, the civil wars which divided it, and the corrup- 
dil. tion of manners, which became almoſt general, were 
the Wi very like to have ſuppreſſed the antient doQrine, had 
the not Confucius revived it by giving freſh reputation to 
Qt the antient books, eſpecially to the Chu king, which 
be propoſed as an exact rule of manners. 
on. have already ſpoken of the reputation acquired by 
ed this philoſopher, who is ſtill looked upon as the chief 
n G 3 | 


- 


authority to condemn or ſuppreſs any ſuperſtition that | 
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doctor of the empire, and yet in his time aroſe the ſed 
of Tao flee. 

Tux author of this ſect came into o the world about 
two years before Confucius, and the doctrine that he 
taught was agreeable on account of its. novelty, and 
however extravagant it might appear to reaſonable men, 
yet it was countenanced by ſome of the emperors, 
and a great number of other perionss which gave it te- 
putation. 


Of the Se of the T A0 88 R &. 


AOKIUN is the name of the philofopher who 
gave riſe to this new ſect, and if you credit his 
| diſciples, his birth was very extraordinary, he not com- 
ing into the world till forty years after his concepti- 
on: His books are ſtill extant, but, as it is ſuppoſed, 
much diſguiſed by his ſollowers, though there {lill re 
main maxims and ſentiments worthy of a philoſopher, 
upon moral virtue, the avoiding honours, the contempt 
of riches, and the happy. folicitude of a foul who rail- 
iag itſelf above tetreſtrial en believes that it hasa 
ſuthciency i in itſelf. 
Aon the ſentences there is one that is often 
repeated, eſpecially when he ſpeaks of the production 
of the world: * Tao (ſays he) or Reaſon, hath produ- 
ced one, one hath produced two, two have produ- 
« ced three, and three have produced all things.” 
THE morality of this philoſopher and his diſciples 
is not unlike that of the Epicureans; it conſiſts in a. 
voiding vehement deſires and paſſions capable of di- 
ſtui bing the peace and. tranquillity of the ſoul ; and, 
according to them, the attention of every wiſe man 
ought to be, to paſs his life free from ſolicitude and 


"ka 
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| uneaſineſs, and to this end never to reflect on what is 
paſt, nor to be anxious of ſenrehint into futurity. 


bout Tk v affirm that to give one's ſelf up to ruffling care, 
t he to be buſied about great projects, to follow the dictates 
and of ambition, avarice, and other paſſions, is to labour 


nen, 
ors, 
te- 


more for poſterity than ourſelves, and that it is mad- 
nels to purchaſe the happineſs of others at the expence 
of our own repoſe and pleaſure; that with reſpect to 
our own happineſs our purſuits after it ſnould be mo- 
derate, and our deſires not too violent, becauſe what- 
ever we look upon as our happineſs ceaſes to be ſo 
if it is accompanied with trouble, diſtaſte, or inquie- 
tude, and if the yones of the ſoul is never ſo little di- 
ſturbed. 3715 

For this ſon thoſe, ws aus to this ed affect 
ptte a calm which ſuſpends, as they ſay, all the functions 
ed, of the ſoul; and as this tranquillity muſt needs be di- 
re. ſturbed by the thoughts of death, they boaſt of in- 
ery venting a liquor that has the power of rendering them 
Npt immortal; They are addicted to chymiſtry and ſearch 
fe after the philoſopher's ſtone; they are likewiſe fond of 
8 2 magic, and are perſuaded that by the aſſiſtance of the 
demons enen ep can ſucceed in their de- 
en WF ies... 


'on Tye hope of whites a an upon a great 
[u- number of the Mandarines to ſtudy this diabolical art; 
u- the women eſpecially being naturally curious, and Af 


| ceeding fond of life, purſued theſe extravagancies 
with eagerneſs ; at length certain credulous and ſuper- 
ſtitious emperors brought this impious doCtrine in 
vogue, and greatly, multiplied the number of its fol- 

| lowers. B 4 E 11 
Tux emperor T6 n chi hoang ti, an inveterate ene- 
my to learning and learned men, was perſuaded * 

55 1 % 4 
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theſe lmpoſters that they had actually found the liquor 
of immortality, which was called Tchang ſeng yo. 

Vovu ti, the fixth emperor of the dynaſty of Han, 
was wholly addicted to the ſtudy of magical books un- 
der a leader of this ſect; a great number of theſe pre. 
tended doctors flocked to court at this time, who were 
famous for the magic arts, and this prince loſing one 
of his queens that he doated on to diſtraction, and be- 
ing inconſolable for her loſs, one of theſe impoſtors, 
by his inchantments, cauſed the deceaſed queen to ap. 
pear beſore the emperor, at which he was ſurpriſed and 
terrified, and by this means more ſtrongly attached to 
the impietics of this ſet: He ſeveral times drank the 
liquor of immortality, but at laſt perceived that he was 
as mortal as ever, and being ready to wrote — 
too late his fond credulity, 

Tuk new ſect ſuffered no prejudice on account * 
the emperor's death, for it found protectors among the 
princes of the ſame dynaſty; two of their moſt famous 
doctors were authoriſed to propagate the worfhip paid 
to a demon in a great number of temples already erect- 
ed through the empire; theſe falfe doctors diſtributed 
in all places the ſmall images that repreſented the 
eroud of ſpirits and men that they had ranked among 
their gods, and ſold them at a high price. 

'Tars ſuperſtition increaſed in ſuch a manner, under 
the emperors of the dynaſty of Tang, that they gave 
the miniſters of this ſe& the honourable title of Tien 
fe, that is, Heavenly Doctors; the founder. of this 
line erected a ſuperb temple to Lao kiun, and Hiuen 
. tfong, the fixth emperor of the ſame dynaſty, cauſed 
his ſtatue to be en in a rb manner into the 
palace. 

TEE ſueceſfors of the head of this leck ate ure ho- 
noured with the dignity of ckief Mandarines, and they 
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reſide in a town of the province of Kiang fi, where 
they have a magnificent palace: A great. concourſe of 
people flock thither from the neighbouring provinces 
to get proper remedies for their diſeaſes, or to learn 
their deſtiny, and what is to happen in the remainder: 
of their lives, when they receive of the Tien flee a 
biller filled with magical characters, and go away well 
VE ſatisfied, without complaining ot the ſum they pay ſor 
this ſingular favour. I 
BuT it was chiefly under the government of the 
4 Song that the doctors of this ſect were greatly ſtrength- 
ened; Tchin tſong the third emperor of this dynaſty 


to 
he 8 ridiculouſly led away with their tricks and forge- 
„ies; theſe impoſtors, during a dark night, had hung 


of up a book on the principal gate of the imperial city, 
filled with characters and magical forms of invoking de- 

of nons, and gave out that this book was fallen from 

te beaven; the credulous: prince, with great veneration, , 

went on foot to fetch it, and after receiving it with 

ig (ep bumility, carried it triumphantly into the palace, 

+, ind encloſed it in a a gald box, where it Was. carefully : 

ed preſerved. 

be TuESsER Tao ſſeg were the perſons who inrodiced ; 

into the empire the multitude of ſpirits till then un · 


's known, whom they revered as deities independent of 
er le ſupreme Being, and to whom they gave the name 
de el Chang ti; they even deified ſome of the antient — ; 
* and paid n divine homage. 

fy Tuis abominable ſect in time became un more foes 6 
1 midable by the protection of the princes, and by the 


4 peſons of the grandees, whom it flattered, and- by the 
impreſſions of wonder or terror that it made upon the 


minds of the people. 
. Tat compacts of their miniſters with demons, the 
y '5ts which they caſt, the ſurpriſing effects. of their. ma- 


85. 


they are ſtill extremely prejudiced in their favour; 
theſe impoſtors are generally called to heal diſeaſcs, and 
Auer away demons. 
TRE x ſacrifice to this ſpirit of darkneſs three ſorts 
of victims, a hog, a fiſh, and a bird; they drive 2 
ſtake in the earth as a ſort of charm, and trace upon 
paper odd ſort of figures, accompanying the ſtrole 
of their pencil with horrible innen and Erightfu 
Cries. | 
SOMETIMES a great number of profligate fellom 
are ſold to theſe miniſters of iniquity, who follow the 
trade of divination; though they never have ſeen th: an 
perſon before who conſults them, they tell his name and 
alli the circumſtances of his family, where his houſe i m 


gical arts i oe the minds of the multitude, and. 


ſtands, how many children he has, their names and te. 
age, and a hundred other particulars which are ſtrange- 40 
ly ſurpriſing to weak and credulous minds, ſuch as the on 
vulgar are among the Chineſe. VI 


SOME of theſe conjurers, after they have made their he 
invocations, cauſe the figures of the chief of their ſc, foi 
and their idols to appear in the air; formerly they Fo 
could make a pencil write of itſelf without any body vit 


touching it, and that which was written upon paper fl 
or fand was the anſwer which they deſired, or elſe they WWF. 
would cauſe all the people of the houſe paſs in review get 
in a large vefle] of water, and there they thew the the 

_ changes that ſhall happen in the empire, and the ima WF ma 
ginary dignitics to which they ſhall be raiſed who em- | 
brace their ſect; in ſhort they pronounce myſterious vat 
words without meaning, and place charms in houſes BF rel- 
and on men's perſons: Nothing being more common one 
than to hear theſe ſort of ſtories, it is very likely that thai 
the greateſt part are s illuſions, but it is not cre- a 
dies 


dible that all ſhould be ſo, for there are in reality ma- 


4 
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ny effects that ey to on attributed to the power of 


demons. - 
Tun is king 255 among the Chineſe laugh at: 


| theſe [tories as ſo Oy ee 


of BY Sect of Fo, er Foe: 


OR the ſpace of two hundred and ſeventy years 


the emperors of the dynaſty of Han poſſeſſed the: 


| imperial throne, and about ſixty- five years from the 
birth of Chriſt the emperor Ming ti introduced a new 
fel into China ſtill more dangerous than the. former, 


and has made a much more rapid progreſs. 
Tais prince happened to dream one night, and a- 


mong other things there occurred to his mind a ſen- 


tence which Confucius often repeated, viz That: 
© the Moſt Holy was to be found in the Weſt ;” up- 
on this he ſent ambaſſadors into the Indies to difcores 
who this ſaint was, and to ſeek for the true law which 


| he there taught; the ambaſſadors. fuppoſed they had 


found him among the worſhippers of the Idol Fo or 
Foe, and - they tranſported this idol into China, and- 
with i it n n wherewith the Indian books were 
filled. . pp 


ee contagion, which began in the court, ſoom 


got ground in the provinces, and has ſpread through alt 
the empire, wherein magic and impiety had en 
made too great havoc. a OM 

IT is-hard to ſay in what part of the Indies. this idol 
was, and if the extraordinary things that its diſciples 
relate of it are not ſo many fables purpoſely invented; 


one would be apt to believe, with St. Francis Xavier, . 


that he was rather a demon than an ordinary man. 

Ther relate that he was born in that part of the Ine 
dies which the Chineſe call Chung tien cho, that his 
G. 6 
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father was the king of this country, and that his mo- 


ther was called Mo ye, and died ſoon after he was 
born; when ſhe conceived the almoſt conſtantly dream- 

ed that ſhe had ſwallowed an elephant, and hence 2. 
riſe the honours that the kings of the Indies pay to 
white elephants, and often make war to yr 3 
of this animal. 

HARDL I (ſay they) was this ens ſeparated from 
his mother, but he ſtood. upright and walked ſeven pa- 
ces, pointing with one hand to the heaven, and the o- 
ther to the earth; nay he likewiſe ſpoke and pronoun- 
ced diſtinctlyitheſe following words, * There is none 
„ but myſelf in the heaven or on the en that ought 
6 to be adored.” l 

Ar the age of ſeventeen he W 0 cer wives, and 
had a ſon called by. the Chineſe Mo heou lo; at the 
age of nineteen. he forſook his wives, and all earthly 
cares, to retire into a ſolitary place, and put himſelf 
under the guidance of four philoſophers called by the 
Indians, Joghi; at thirty he was wholly infpired by the 
divinity, and became Fo or pagod, as the Indians call 
him, looking upon himſelf as'a god ; he then applicd 
himſelf wholly to propagate his doctrines, the devil 
always helping bim out at a dead lift, for by his aſi 
tance he did the moſt wonderful things, and by the no- 
velty of his miracles filled the people with dread, and 
procured himſelf great veneration; the Chineſe hare 
deſcribed theſe prodigies 1 in lerne N volumes, and 
repreſented them in ſeveral cuts. 

Ir is ſcarcely eredible how many difcifles this chi- 
merical god gained, for they reckon eighty thouſand 
who were buſy in infecting all the Eaſt with impious 
tenets ; the Chineſe call them Ho chang; the Tartats, 
Lamas; the Siameſe, Talapoins; the Japaneſe, or 12. 
ther the Europeans, Bonzes : Among this great uum- 
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| her of diſciples there were ten of greater diſtinction as 


io rank and dignity, who publiſhed are thouſand vo- 


lumes in honour of their maſter. 
HowE VER this new god: found himſelf mortal as 
well as the reſt of mankind, for at the age of ſeventy- 
nine the weakneſs of his body gave him notice of his 


approaching end, and then to crown all his. ee 


he broached the venom of atheiſm. | 
He declared to his diſciples that till that moment 


be had wade uſe of nothing but parables, that his diſ- 


courſes were ſo many enigmas, and that for more than 


| torty years he had concealed the truth under figurative 


and metaphorical expreſhons, but being about to leave 
them he: would communicate his true ſentiments, and 
reveal the myſtery of his doctrine: Learn then (ſaid 
© he to them) that the principle of ll things is emp- 
« tineſs and nothing; from nothing all things proceed- 
© ed, and into nothing all will return, and that is the 
“ end. of all our hopes;” but his diſciples adhered: on- 
ly to his firſt words, and their doctrine is directiy op- 
polite. to atheiſm. 

How EVER, the laſt words of this impoſtor laid the 
foundation of that celebrated diſtinction, which is made 
in his doctrine into exterior and interior, of which L 
ſnall ſpeak hereaſter: His diſciples did not fail to diſ- 
peiſe a great number of fables after his death, and ea- 


| kily perſuaded a ſimple and credulous people that their 


maſter had been bern eight thouſand times, that his 
foul had ſucceſſively paſſed through different animals, 
and that he had appeated in the figure of an ape, a 
dragon, an elephant, &c. 

Tunis was plainly done with a deſign to eſtabliſh whe: 
worſhip of this pretended god under the ſhape of vari- 
ous animals, and in reality theſe different creatures, 


through which the ſoul of Fo was ſaid to have paſſed, 
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were worſhipped in ſeveral places; the Chineſe them. 


ſelves built ſeveral temples to all ſorts of idols, and they 
' multiplied exceedingly throughout the empire. 

- AMONG the great number of diſciples that this chi. 
al deity made, there was one more dear to him 
than all the reſt, to whom he truſted his greatelt ſe- 


crets, and charged him more particularly to propagate 


his doctrine; he was called Moo kia ye; he comman- 
ded him not to amuſe himſelf with bringing proofs 
and tedious arguments to ſupport his doctrine, but to 


put, in a plain manner, at the head of his works which, 
he ſhould publiſh, theſe pod „It is thus that I have 


« learned.” ; 
| Tris Fo ſpeaks, in one of bis 75 of: a: | maſter 


more ancient than himſelf, called by the Chineſe, Omi 


to, whom the Japaneſe, by corruption of the language, 
have termed Amida; it was in the kingdom of Bengal 
that this other monſter appeared, and the bonzes pre- 
tend that he attained to ſuch great ſanctity, and bad 
ſuch great merit, that it is ſufficient at preſent to in- 


voke him to obtain pardon for the greateſt of crimes; 


on this account the Chineſe of this ſect are heard con- 


tinually to pronounce theſe two names, O mi to, Fo; 


they think that the invocation of theſe pretended dei- 
ties purifies them in ſuch a manner that they may af 
terwards give a looſe: to all their paſkons, being per- 
ſuaded that it will coſt them nothing but an invocaticn 
to expiate their moſt enormous crimes. 

THE laſt words of Fo, when he was dying, gave 
riſe to a ſect of atheiſts, but the greateſt part of the 
bonzes could not lay aſide the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, and ſo perſevered in the bun errors their ma- 
ſters had taught. 1 1 Tos 

THERE were. others who endeavoured 3 at a reconci- 
liation between them, by calling one the exterior dee 


- 
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trine, and the other the interior; the firſt was more 
ſuitable to the capacity of the people, and prepared 
their minds to receive the ſecond, which was ſuitable 
to none but elevated minds, and the better to convey 
their thoughts they made uſe of the following. ex- 
ample :; 1 8 | - 
IRE exterior doctrine, ſay Mey is with relabion to 
the interior what the frame is with reſpect to the arch 
that is built upon it; for the frame is only neceſſary 
to ſupport the ſtones while the arch is building, but 
as ſoon as it is finiſhed it becomes uſeleſs, and they 
take it to pieces; in the ſame manner the exterior doc- 
tine is laid aſide as ſoon as the interior is embraced. 
War then is the exterior doctrine which contains 
the principles of the morality of the bonzes, which 
they are very careful to inforce? They ſay there is great 
difference between good and evil; that after death 
there will be rewards for thoſe that have done well, 
and puniſhments for thoſe that have done evil ; that 
there are places appointed for the ſouls of both, where= 
in they are fixed according to their deſert ; that the god 
Fo was born to ſave mankind, and to direct thoſe to 
the way of ſalvation who had ſtraxed from it; that it 
was he who expiated their fins, and procured' them 
a bappy birth in the other world; and there are five 
precepts to be obſerved, the firft is, not to kill any liv= 
ing creature: the ſecond is, not to take what belongs 
to others; the third prohibits impurity, the fourth 17 
ing and the fifth drinking of wine. | 
Bur eſpecially they muſt not be wanting to certain 
charitable works which they preſcribe : Ute the bonzes 
well, fay they, and furniſh them with the neceſſaries 
of life; build their monaſteries and temples, that by 
their prayers and the penances that they impoſe for 
the expiation of your lins, you may be freed-from the 
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puniſhments that are due; At the funeral obſequies 
of your relations burn gilt and ſilver paper, and gar. 
ments made of ſilk, and this in the other world ſhall 
be changed into gold, filver, and real habits: By this 
means your departed relations will want nothing that 
is neceſſary, and will have wherewith to recontile the 
eighteen guardians of the infernal regions, who would 


be inexorable without theſe bribes, and if you negle& 


theſe commands you muſt expect nothing after death 
but to become a prey to the moſt cruel torments, and 
your ſoul, by a long ſucceſſion of tranfmigrations, ſhall 
paſs into the vileſt animals, and you ſhall appear again 


in the form of a mule, a horſe, a dog, à rat, or ſome 


ether creature ſtill more contemptible. 
IT is hard to conceive what-an influence the dread 
of theſe chimeras has over the minds of the credulous 


and ſuperſtitious Chineſe z this will appear in a better 


light from a ſtory that was related by F. le Compte, 
and which happened to himſelf when he lived in the 


province of Chen ſi. 


« Tarxy called me one day to baptize a ſick perſon, 


& who was an old man of ſeventy, and lived upon 2 


“ ſmall penſion giten him by the emperor : When !] 


«© entered his room, he ſaid, Lam obliged to you, my 
& father, that you are going to deliver me from. a hea- 
4 yy puniſhment: That is not all, replied I, baptiſm 
© not only delivers perſons from hell, but conduds 
© them to a life of bleſſedneſs. IL do not comprehend, 
« replied the ſick perſon, what it is you ſay, and per- 
% baps I have not ſufficiently explained myſelf; you 
* know that for ſome time I have lived on the empe- 
6“ ror's benevolence, and the bonzes, who are well in- 
« ſtructed in what paſſes-in the next world, have al- 
* ſured me that out of gratitude I ſhould be obliged 
Ito ſerie him after death, and that my ſoul will in- 
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1 fallibly paſs into a poſt · horſe to carry diſpatches out 


cc 


66 
10 
10 


(i 


it's 


66 


«c 


of the provinces to court: For this reaſon they ex 


hort me to perform my duty well, when I ſhall 
have aſſumed my new being, and to- take care not 
to ſtumble, nor wince, nor bite, nor hurt any body; 
beſides, they direct me to travel well, to eat little, 


to be patient, and by that means move the compaſ- 


ſion of the deities, who often convert a good beaſt 
into a man of quality, and make him a conſiderable 


% Mandarine: I own, father, that this thought makes 


60 
10 
10 
& 
L 


me ſhudder, and I cannot think on it without trem- 


bling. Idream of it every night, and ſometimes when. 


I am affeep I think myſelf harneſſed, and ready to 
ſet out at the firſt ſtroke of the rider; I then wake 


in a ſweat, and under great concern, not being able 


« to determine whether I am a man or a horſe; but 


alas! what will become of me when I ſhall be a 
horſe in reality? This then, my father, is the reſolu- 


tion that Tam come to: They ſay that thoſe of your 


religion are not ſubject to theſe miſeries, that men. 
continue to be men, and ſhall be the ſame in the 
next world as they are in this: I beſeech you to re- 
ceive me among you; 1 know that your religion is. 
hard to be obſerved, but if it was ſtill more difficult 
I am ready to embrace it, and whatever it coſt 
me I had rather be a Chriſtian than become a beaſt. 
This diſcourſe and the preſent condition of the ſick 
perſon excited my compaſſion, but reffecting after- 
wards that God makes uſe of ſimplicity and igno- 
rance to lead men to the truth, I took ' occaſion to. 
undeceive him in his errors, and to direct him in 
the way of ſalvation ; I gave him inſtructions a long 
time, and at length he believed, and J had the con- 
1 ta nl him die not Ain with 11 1 rati. 
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c onal ſentiments, but un all the marks: of a * 
„„ 2; -: | 

IT is eaſy to ſee that if £4. Chineſe are v2 We of 
a doctrine ſo abſurd and ridiculous as the tranſmigrz 
tion of ſouls, the bonzes, who propagate it with { 
much zeal, draw no ſmall advantage from it: It is ex. 
ceeding uſeful to ſupport all their deceitful tricks by 
which they gain ſo many charitable contributions, and 
enlarge their revenues; having their extraction from the 
dregs of the people, and being maintained from their 
infancy in an idle profeſſion, they find, this doctrine 
proper to authoriſe the artifices that they make uſe d 
to excite the liberality of the people. 

OE may judge of this the better from the follr 
ing relation of F. le Compfte. 

„ Two of theſe bonzes, ſaid he, one day. perceir- 
« ing in the court of a rich peaſant two or three large 
„ ducks proſtiating themſelves before the door, begai 
e to ſigh and weep bitterly; the good woman who 
& perceived them from her chamber, came out to learn 
the reaſon of their grief: We know, ſaid they, that 
ce the ſouls of our fathers have paſſed into'the bodies of 
& theſe creatures, - and the fear we are under that you 
& ſhould kill them will certainly make us die wit) 
„grief. I own, faid the woman, that we were de. 
** termined to ſell them, but fince they are bur fe 
rents I promiſe to keep them.?“ 

Tris was not what the bonzes wanted, ad theres 
fore they added, Perhaps your husband will not be 
& fo charitable as yourſelf, and you may ret aſſuret 
e that it will be fatal to us if any accident : bepens t 
« them, 7 1 iq 
I ſhort, fer a pay of diſcourſe, hs good 
„ woman was ſo moved with their. ſeeming grief that 
«* ſhe gave them the ducks to take care of, which ibeſ 


1 
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4 took very reſpectfully after twenty ſeveral proteſtati- 
« ons, and the ſelf ſame OY made a feaſt of them 


s for their little ſociety,” 
ora Tatss ſort of people are diſperſed throughout the 
\ {> empire, and are brought up to this trade from their in- 


er: bancy: Theſe wretches, to preſerve their ſet, purchaſe 
s by children of feven or eight years old, of which they 


and make young bonzes, inſtructing them in their myſte- 


\ the Niies fifteen or twenty years; but they are generally ve- 


beit ry ignorant, and there are very few that underſtand the 


tine Wh doctrines of their own ſect. 
« of ALL the bonzes are not equally honourable, for has 
Irre of different degrees, ſome are employed in collect- 
o. Ning alms, others, but their number is ſmall, have gain- 
ed the knowledge of books, and ſpeak politely, and 
eie their buſineſs is to viſit the learned, and to inſinuate 


ire tbemſelves into the good graces of the Mandarines : 


ca chere are likewiſe among them venerable old men, who 
who preſide over the afſemblies of women, but theſe aſſem- 
an blies are uncommon, and not uſed in many places. 


that TrouGH the bonzes have not a regular hierarchy, 
.; of et they have their ſuperiors, whom they call Ta ho- 


jou cbang, that is great bonzes, and this rank to which they 
vith are raiſed greatly adds to the reputation which they 
de. WY bave acquired by their age, gravity, meekneſs and hy- 
pa WW pocriſy. There are in all places monaſteries of theſe 
bonzes, but they are not all 1 2 95 ing W A 
ere - concourſe of people. | 
t be Tanz are in every province certain mountains 
zel herein there are idol-temples, which have greater 
0 to credit than the reſt; they go very far in pilgrimage 
to theſe temples, and the pilgrims when they are at 


chat I themſelves at every ſtep they take in aſcending up: 
they . Thoſe who cannot go on pilgrimage deſire ſome of their 


e 


cot the foot of the mountain, kneel. down and proſtrate | 
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friends to purchaſe a large printed ſheet, marked with 
a certain coin by the bonzes: In the middle of the 
ſheet is the figure of the god Fo, and upon his gar- 
ment and round about a great number of ſmall circles; 
the devotees have hung on his neck and round his 
arm a ſort of bracelet, compoſed of a hundred middle. 
ſized beads and eight large ones; on the top is a large 
bead in the ſhape of a ſnuff-box ; when they roll theſe 
beads upon their fingers they pronounce theſe myſteri. 
ous words, O mi to, Fo, the ſignification of which they 
themſelves do not underſtand. They make above an 
hundred genuflexions, after which they draw one of 
theſe red circles upon a_fheet of paper. 
Tux invite the bonzes, from time to time, to come 
to the temple to pray, and to ſeal and make authentic 
the number of cireles which they have drawn; they 
carry them in a pompous mayner to funerals in a little 
box ſealed up by the bonzes; this they call Lou in, 
that is, a paſſport for travelling from this life to the 
next: This paſſport is not granted for nothing, for it 
generally ccſts ſeveral] taels; but, ſay they, there ought 
to be no complaint of this expence, ca they ate 
ſure of a happy voyage. 

AMONG the tempies of theſe ſalſe gods chere ate 
feveral famous for the beauty and magnificence of thei! 
ſtructure, and ſor the ſtrange ſhapes of their idol; 
there are ſome ſo monſtrous that the poor Chineſe, 8 
ſoon as they ſee them, fall proſtrate on the earth, and 
beat their forchead ſeveral times againſt it out of feat 
and dread : as the bonzes have no other view than to 
get money, and as whatever their reputation may be 
they are in reality nothing but a collection of the dregs 
of the empire; they are well acquainted with the att 
of cringing before every body; they affect a mildnchs 
complaiſance, humility, and a modeſty which deceive 
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* at firſt fight: The Chineſe, who penetrate no farther 
ic. than the outſide, take them for ſo many ſaints, eſpe- 
* cially when to this outſide ſnew they join rigorous fa- 


ſting, and rifing ſeveral times in a night to worſhip Fo, 
and ſeem to ſacrifice themſclyes i in ſome fort for the 
public good, 

WirH a deſign to appear very dei among the 
vulgar : and to gain a compaſſion which excites their li- 
berality, they expoſe themſelves publicly in the ſtreets 
when they undergo their ſevere penances; ſome will 


feet long, which they drag along the ſtreet with a 
great deal of pain; they ſtop at the door of every 
"houſe, and ſay, You ſee how much it coſts us to ex- 
plate your crimes, cannot you afford us ſome trifling 
alms? 


2 You ſee others in the 6 and moſt fre- 
the auented places, who make themſelves all over blood by 
it beating their heads with all their might againſt a great 
;cht ſtone; but among theſe ſort of penances there is none 


more ſurpriſing than that of a young bonze, which is 
related by F. le Compte in the following manner: 

“I met one day in the middle of a village a young 
© briſk bonze, who was mild, medeſt, and very likely 


* to ſucceed in aſking charity; he ſtood vpright in a 

Fob cloſe chair ſtuck all over on the infide with the ſharp 
* e points of nails, in ſuch a manner that he could 
eat not ſtir without being wounded; two men that were 
10 “ hired carried him very ſlowly into the houſes, where 


be, “ be beſought the people to have compaſſion on bim. 
“J am, ſaid he, ſhut up in this chair for the 


egs 

1 e good of your ſouls, and am reſolved never to go out 
" he all the nails are bought, [and they were above 
he two thouſand] every nail is worth Gxpence, and yet 


* there is not one of them but what will become a 


falten their neck and ſeet to thick chains above thirty 
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« ſource of happineſs in your houſes; if you buy 2. 
„ ny you will perform an act of heroic virtue. and 
« you will give an alms not to the bonzes but tg 
the god Fo, to whoſe honour we deſign to build; 

«© temple. | 

“I then paſſed near the W "WK he was, and 
& ſoon as the bonze ſaw me he made me the fame 
% compliment as the reſt; I told him he was very un- 

«© happy to give himſelf ſuch uſeleſs torment in this 
* world, and I counſelled him to leave his priſon, and 
5 goto the temple of the true God to be inſtructed in 
6 heavenly truths, and to ſubmit to a Fong leſs fer 
46 vere and more falutary. 

« He replied very mildly, and without the leaſt e. 

“ motion, that he was obliged to me for my advice, 

but his obligation would be greater if I would buy 
a dozen of his nails, which would certainly make me 
fortunate in my journey. 

% HERE, faid he turning kimſelf on one fide, take 

«© theſe, which upon the faith of a bonze are the beſt 
„ in my chair, becauſe they give me the leaſt pain, 
% however, they are all the ſame price: He pronoun- 
&« ced theſe words with an air and action, which on 2. 
«© ny other occaſion would have made me Jaugh, but 
« then it excited my compaſſion.“ 

TE ſame motive of getting alms cauſes theſe bon- 
zes ſo conſtantly to make viſits to all perſons, as vel 
poor as rich; they go in what number are deſired, and 
ſtay.as long as they will, and when there are aſſem- 
blies of women, which is uncommon unleſs in ſome 
places, they bring with them a grand bonze, who is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the place that he takes, b 
the reſpect the other bonzes pay him, and by his hs 
bit, which is different from thoſe of the other bonzes. 

THEsE aſſem blies of the ladies are a good revenue 


— 
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or the bonz es, for there are in every city ſeveral ſocie · 
ies of ten, fifteen, twenty women more or leſs: They 
pre commonly of a good family, and advanced in years, 
r elſe widows, and conſcquently have money to diſ- 
poſe of: They are ſuperiors of the ſociety in their turns 
for one year, and it is generally at the ſuperior's houſe 
that the aſſemblies are held, and that every thing may 
be done in order they all contribute a certain ſum of | 
money for common expences. | | 
Taz day on which the afſembly is held comes a 
bonze, pretty well advanced in years, who is preſident, 
and ſings anthems to Fo; The devotees enter into the 
concert, and after they have ſeveral times cried O mi to, 
Fo, and beaten very heartily ſome ſmall kettles, - they 
it at the table and regale themſelves ou this f is the 
ordinary ceremony. | 

Ox the more ſolemn days they adorn the houſe with 
ſeveral idols placed: in order by the bonzes, and with 
ſeveral groteſque paintings, which repreſent in divers 
bel manners the torments of hell; the prayers and feaſts 
laſt for ſeven days; the grand bonze is aſſiſted by ſe- 


Wi: eral other bonzes, who join in the concert. 
14 DuzinG theſe ſeven days their principal care is to 
bat Prepare and conſecrate treaſures for the other world: 
To this purpoſe they build an apartment with paper 
* painted and gilt, containing every part of a perfect 
ell bouſe; they fill this little houſe with a great number 
and of paſteboard- boxes painted and varniſned; in theſe 
* boxes are ingots of gold and ſilver, or to ſpeak more 
5 | properly, of gilt paper, of which there are ſeveral hun- 


F dreds, deſigned to redeem them from the dreadful pu- 

1 .* , . 0 o — * . * F 

6 niſhments that the king of the internal regions inflicts 
7 : 4 5 1 

. on thoſe who have nothing to give him; they put a 
ſcore by themſelvese to bribe the officers of the tribu- 
nal of this king of ſhadows; the reſt, as well as the 


- 
3 
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houſe, is for lodging, boarding and buying ſome office 
in the other world; they ſhut up all theſe little boxe 
with padlecks of paper, then they ſhut the doors of the 
paper houſe, and guard it carefully with locks. | 
Wx the-pesſon, who has been at this expence, 
happens to die, they burn the houſe firſt in a very ſo 
rious manner, then they burn the keys of the houſe, 
and of the little cheſts, that ſhe may be able to open 
them and fake out the gold and ſilver, for they belien 
the gilt paper will be turned into fine ſilver and gold, 
and ſuppoſe the king of the infernal regions [Yen vany] 
to be eaſily corrupted with this tempting metal. 
Tris hope, joined to the oſtentatious ſhew, make 
| ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of theſe poor Chi- 
neſe, that nothing but an extraordinary miracle of grace 
can undeceive them; in a word, the exerciſe of reli. 
gion is perſectly free, and they celebrate this kind of 
feaſts whenever they pleaſe, and you have nothing but 
good words from all theſe impoſtors, who promiſe long 
life, great honours for your children, abundance af 
riches in this world, and above all things exquilite 
happineſs in the next: ſuch are the extravagancies 
wherewith theſe impoſtors amuſe the credulity of the 
people; they have acquired ſo great authority over 
their minds that there are idols to be ſeen every where, 
which the blind Chineſe invoke inceſſantly, eſpecially 
in times of hekneſs, when they are to go oy journeh 
or when they are in danger. 
Is the voyage which F. Fontaney made from Sian 
to China in a Chineſe veſſel, he was an eye · witneſs of al 
their ceremonies, as ridiculous as ſuperſtitions. They 
had, ſays he, on the poop of their veſſel a ſmall idol 
quite black with the ſmoke of a lamp, which burnt 
continually to his honour ; before they fat down t0 
dinner they offered him ſome of the victuals mn 
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for their own, repaſt; twice in a day they threw: into 
the fea little Gondolaes made of paper, to the end that 
being employed in nnn thoſe nn . * 
might ſpare their WWW. 0 

Bo r if, notwithſtanding theſe. eee ates, 
the waves were: violently agitated by the ſpirit, which, 
as they believe, governs them, they then burn » great 
many feathers, | whoſe ſmoke and ſmell infect the air, 
and they pretend by this means to lay the tempeſt, aad 
drive away the evil demon at a great diſtance ;. but it 
was at the ſight of a mountain, which they diſcovered 


as they paſſed the channel of Cochin- china, and where 


they have built an idol temple, that they out · did them- 
ſelves in their ſuperſtition. - © 

AFTE&they had offered victuals, lighted wax candles, 
burnt perfumes; thrown ſeveral figures of gilt paper into 
the ſea, and had proſtrated themſelves a great number 
of times, the ſailors prepared a ſmall veſſel made of 
boards, about four foot long, with maſts, cords, ſails, 


Iſtreamers, compaſs, rudder, boat, cannon, proviſions, 


merchandifes, and even a book of accompts; they had 


(diſpoſed upon the quarter · deck, the forecaſtle, and the 


cords, as; many {mall figures of painted paper as there 
vere men in the: veiiel ; they put this machine upon a2 
taft, and liſted it up with ſeveral ceremonies, carried it 
about the veſſel with the ſound of a drum and copp-r= 
baſons; a ſailor habited like a Bonze was at the head 
of the proceſhon, fencing with a long ſtaf, and ſhout- 
ing as loud: as poſſi ble ;/ then they let it deſcend 
lowly into the ſea, and followed it with their eyes as 
far as they could ſee; after which this pretended Bonze 
went to the very higheſt part of the ſtern, where he 
continued bis ſhouts, and wiſhed it a happy voyage. 
As tbere are uſſemblies of women where the Bon- 

zes preſide, there ace — afſemblics of men, which 

Vor. I, | H 
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ti, to whom they give the name of Sſce n which is 
as much as to ſay, doctor father. 5 


they call faſters; every aſſembly has its ſuperior, who 


has under him a great number of diſciples called Ty 


Wu they are induſtrious, and have e any 
reputation, they eaſily attain this office; they preſene 0 
in a family ſome old manufcript, which has paſſed from t 
father to ſon for ſeveral generations; this book is ful if « 
of impious prayers which nobody underſtands, and r 
there is none but the head of the family can rept 0 
them; ſometimes theſe prayers are followed with ur f 
priſing effects, and there needs nothing elſe to raiſe: t. 
man to the quality of Sſee fou, and to gain a great a 
number of ditciples : the days on which the affenblics d 
are held, all the diſciples have notice to appear, and p 
no perſon dares ſtay away; the ſuperior is placed in m 
the bottom of the hall, about the middle; every cne ot 
proſtrates himſelf before him, and then place then: 

' ſelves to the right and the left in two lines; when the WH by 
time is come they recite theſe ſecret and impicus Wi di 
prayers, and make an end by placing themſelves at the en 
table, and plunging themſelves into all manner of er- m 

| ceſs, for nothing can be more pleaſing than theſe Chi- fol 

neſe faſters; to ſay the truth they deny themſelves all Wi lil 

their life the uſe of fleſh, fiſn, wine, onions, garlick 

and every thing that heats, but they know how to make Bl ci 
themſelves amends, with other proviſions, and eſpecia: if the 
ly with the liberty of cating as often as they pleaſe. de 

Wx are not to ſuppoſe that this; ſort of - abſtinence bei 
is any great trouble to a Chineſe, for there are great Bl m1 
numbers who do not profeſs the art of faſting, and et anc 


are contented with rice and: herky for. *. food, be· fro: 
ing not able ta purchaſe len. the 

WHEN once they have atttined thedegree of Sic: il eac 
fou, and have gained a great number of diſciples, tte mai 
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| ſhare: that every diſciple is obliged to pay on the days 


of meeting amounts to a conſiderable ſum in the _ ; 
of a year. | | 

In ſhort there are no ſtratagems, nor ridiculous in- 
yentions, which theſe miniſters of Satan have not re- 
courſe to, to keep their followers entirely devoted to 
the God Fo, and to alienate them from the preachers 
of the goſpel; but be it as it will, what has been 


mentioned hitherto is nothing but the exterior doctrine 


of Fo taught by the Bonzes, and adjuſted to the arti- 
fices which they make uſe of to impoſe on the creduli- 


| ty of the people: as to the interior doctrine, very few 


are allowed to be acquainted with its myſteries, the bo- 
dy of the Bonzes in general are thought to be too ſtu- 
pid to partake thereof; for thoſe who are initiated 
muſt have a ſublime genius, that they may be Wg 
of at:aining the higheſt perfection. | 

Tuis interior doctrine is the ſame that was taught 
by Fo in the laſt moments of his life, and which his 
diſciples, whom he truſted moſt, have taken care to 
explain and propagate : we need do nothing more than 
mention this ridiculous ſyſtem, to ſhew how far the 
folly of mankind will lead thoſe who give way to ſuch, 


like extra vagancies. 


THEY teach that a vacuum or nothing is the prin- 
ciple of all things, that from this our firſt parents had 


their original, and to this they returned after their 


death; that the vacuum is that which conſtitutes our a 
being and ſubſtance; that it is from nothing, and the 
mixture of the elements, that all things are produced, 
and to which they all return; that all beings differ 


from one another only by their ſhape and qualities, in 


the ſame manner as ſnow, ice, and hail differ from 

each other; and in the ſame manner as they make a 

man, a lton, or ſome other creature of the ſame metal, 
| H 2 | 
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which lofing their ſhapes and qualities! become again 
the ſame uniform maſs. 

Tuus they ſay all beings, as wal animate as inani- 
mate, though differing in their qualities and hgutes, 
are only the ſame thing proceeding from the ſame piin- 
ciple; this principle is a moſt admirable thing, es 
ceeding pure, free from all aJteration, very fine, fim- 
ple, and by its ſimplicity is the perfection of all be- 
ings; in thort it is very perfect, and conftantly at reſt, 
without energy, power or underſtanding, nay more, its 
eſſence conſiſts in being without underſtanding, with. 
out aktion, without defires; to live happy we muk 


continually ſtrive by meditation, and frequent victo. 


ries over ourſelves, to become like this Principium, and 
to this end accuſtom ourſelves to do nothing, to deſite 
nothing, to perceive nothing, to think on nothing; 
there is no diſpute about vice or virtues, rewards ct 
puniſhments, providence and the immortality of the 
ſoul; all holineſs conſiſts in ceaſing to be ſwallowed 
up by nothing; the nearer we approach to the nature 
of a ſtone, or the trunk of a tree, the more perfect we 
are; in ſhort it is in indolence and inactivity, in a ceſ- 
ation of all paſſions, in a privation of every motion of 
the bcdy, in an annihilation of all the faculties of the 
ſoul, and in the general ſuſpenſion of all thought, that 
virtue and happineſs conſiſt; when a man has once at- 
tained this happy ſtate he will then meet with no fur- 
ther viciſfitudes and tranſmigrations, he has nothing 
to fear for ths future, becauſe properly ſpeaking he i 
nothing; or if he is any thing he is happy, and to fa 
every thing in one word, he i is amen, like the god 
Fo, 

Tuis B is not wkhour its followers even 1 
court, where it was embraced by ſome grandees: the 
emperor Kao tſong was ſo ee wieh it, that be 


- 
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reſigned the government of the empire to his adopted 
ſon, that he might entirely addict himſelf to theſe ſtu · 


| pid and ſenſeleſs meditations. 


How RvR, the greateſt part of the learned have op- 
poſed this ſect, and among others a famous Colao cal- 
led Poei guei, a zealous diſciple of Confucius; they 
attacked it with all their might, proving that this apa- 
thy, or rather this monſtrous ſtupidity, overturned all 
morality and civil government ; that man is raiſed only 
abore other beings by his thinking and reaſoning facul- 


ties, and by his application to the knowledge and prac- 


tice of virtue ; that to aſpire after this fooliſh inaCtivi- 
ty is renouncing the moſt eſſential duties, aboliſhing 
the neceſſary relation of father and ſon, huſband and 
wife, prince and ſubject, and that if this doctrine was 
followed it would reduce all the members of a ſtate to 
a condition much inferior to that of beaſts. , 
Tavs China is become a prey to all ſorts of ridicu- 
laus and extravagant opinions; and though ſome of 


the learned oppoſe theſe ſects, and treat them as here · 


bes, and have ſometimes inclined. the court to extir- 
pate them throughout the empire, yet ſuch inclinations 
have been attended with no effect, for hitherto they 
have been tolerable, either through fear of exciting 
commotions among the people, or becauſe they have 
had ſecret favourers and protectors among the learned 
themſelves ; ſo that all that they ever do is to condemn 
bereſy in general, which 1 is put in practice oy year 


at Peking. N 


Ir is this monſtrous. heap of ſuperſtitions, moge, 
idolatry and atheiſm, that, having very early infected 
tie minds of ſome of the learned, has ſpawned a ſe& 
which is embraced in the room of religion or philofo+ 
phy, for it is difficult to give it a-true title, nor per- 
baps do . know what to call i it themſelves. 

2218 5 oy 


* Te nnn ener 


Of the Sect of ag of the Learned of fe hide Times, 


HE adage Sia who are ear of a new 
doctrine, by which they pretend to explain 
whatever is obſcure in the antient books, appeared un- 
der the reign of the nineteenth ſamily of Song, above 
a thouſand years after idolatry. had got footing in Chi- 
na: the troubles that the different ſets, and the wars 
cauſed in the empire, have intirely baniſhed from it 
the love of the ſciences, and introduced ignorance and 
corruption of manners, which have been e 
there for many ages. | 

THERE were then, found but few doQors who were 
capable of rouſing men's minds from ſo general a le- 
thargy, but the taſte the imperial family of Song bad 
for the antient books, revived, by little and little, an e- 
mulation for learning; there appeared among the 
principal Mandarines men of genius and fpirit, who 
undertook to explain not only the antient canonical 
books,. but the interpretation made thereon by Contu- 
cius, by Mencius his diſciple, 1 other celebrated au- 
thors. 

Aso r the year one gat and FOR was the 
time that theſe interpreters appeared, who gained a 
great reputation; the moſt famous were Tchu tſe and 
Tehing tſe, who publiſhed their works under the reign 
of the ſixth prince of the family of Song; Tebu hi dil 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſo greatly by his capacity, that they 
revered him as the prince of learning: though theſe 
authors have been had in eſteem for theſe five or fit 
hundred years paſt, yet they are ftill looked upon 35 
modern authors, eſpecially when compared with the 
antient interpreters, who lived - fifteen ages bciorc 
them. : 
In a word, about the e year of 0 our Lord one thouſand 
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four hundred, the emperor Yong lo made choice of for- 
ty: two of the moſt ſkilful doctois, whom he comman- 
ded to reduce the doctrine into one body, and to take 
eſpecial notice of the commentaries of Tehu tſe and 
Tehing tſe, who. flouriſhed under the reign of the fami- 
ly of Song. | 

Tuksg Mandarines applied eien to Mie work, 
and beſides their interpretation of the canonical books, 
and of the works of Confucius and Mencius, they com- 
poſed another containing twenty volumes, and gave it 
the title of Sing li ta tſuen, that is, Of nature or natu- 
ral philofophy : they followed, according to their or- 
ders, the doctrines of theſe two writers, and that they 


ere might not ſeem to abandon the ſenſe and doctrine of 
le- ancient books, ſo much eſteemed in the empire, they 
bad endeavoured by falſe interpretations, and by wreſting 
e- the meaning, to make them ſpeak their own ſentiments. 
the Tas authority of the emperor, the reputation of the 
ho WW Mandarines, their ingenious and polite ſtyle, the new 


cal method of handling the ſubject, their boaſt of under- 
fu- ſanding the ancient books, gave a reputation to their 


ue works, and many ol the learned were gained over 

| thereby. | | | 
the THEsE new doors Nen has their doctriue 
| was founded on the moſt ancient of the Chineſe books, 
nd but their explanations were very obſcure, and full of 


gn equivocal expreſſions, that made it ſeem as though 
li. bey were afraid of rejecting the old doctrines, and yet 
her in reality what they advanced was entirely new: the 
ele I following is a ſketch of their ſyſtem, which it is hard 
is to make ſenſe of, and perhaps the inventors themſelves. 
bad no clear notions of what they bad written. 

the Tar give the firſt principle of all things the name 
orc of Tai ki, which they ſay is impoſſible to be explained, 

1 being ſeparated from imperfections * matter, and 
| H * | 
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therefore ean have no appellation agreeable to its nz 
ture; however they compare it to the ridge of a houſe, 
| witch ſerves to unite the roof; to the root of a tree, 
to the axletice of a chariot, to a binge on which all 
things turn; and they affirm it to be the baſis, the 
Pillar, and the foundation cf all things: it is not, ay 
they, a chimerical being, like to the vacuum of the 
Bonzes; but it is a real being which had exiſtence be- 
fore all things, and yet is notdiſtinguiſhable from them, 
being the ſame thing with the perfect and imperfect, 
the heaven, the earth, and the five elements, inſomuch 
that every thing may in a ſenſe be called Tai ki. 

Ther ſay likewiſe that we ought to conſider of itas 
a thing immovezble and at reſt ; when it moves it pro- 
duces a Yang, which is a -nbrfef,; ſubtile, active mat. 
ter, and is in ccutinval motion; when it is at reſt it 
produces In, à matter groſs, imperſect, and without 
motion: this is ſometbing like a man who, while he 
is at reſt, profeundly meditates upon a ſubject, and 
who proceeds from reft to motion when he has explain- 
ed what he meditated upon: from the mixture of theſe 
two ſorts of matter ariſe the five elements, which by 
their union and temperament produce different beings, 
and diſtinguiſh one thing from another: hence aliſe 
the continual viciſſitudes of the parts of the univerſe, 
the motion of the ſtars, the repoſe of the earth, the 
fruitfulneſs or ſterility of the plains: they add that this 
matter, or rather this virtue inherent in matter, produ- 
ces, orders and preſerves all parts of the univerſe; that 
it is the cauſe of all the changes, and Apt i e 
of its own regular operations. 

HowEveR, nothing is more ſurprifing than to read 
of the perſections that theſe modern commentato:s at- 
tribute to Tai ki: they ſay its extenfion is infinite, its 
nature nn and F N without beginning 
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and without end: it is the idea, the FT and the 
ſource of all things, and the eſſence of all other beingt * 
in ſhort in ſome places they ſpeak of it as of an ant» 
mated being, and give it the name of ſoul and ſpirit, 
and look upon it as the ſupreme underſtanding, but 
when they would reconcile theſe notions to the ancient 
books they fall into the moſt manifeſt contradictions. 
To the ſame being, which they call Tai ki, they 
likewiſe give the name of Li, and this, they ſay far- 
ther, joined to matter is the compoſition of all natural 
bodies, and ſpecificates and diſtinguiſhes one thing- 
| from another-z. their method of reaſoning is as follows: 
you make out of a piece of wood a ſtool or a table, but 
the Li gives the wood the form of the table or ſtool, 
and when they are broke the Li of neither ſubſiſts any 
longer. a 

Tun reaſonings in points-of moralicy are the ſame ; "> 
they call Li*that which eſtabliſhes the reciprocal duty. 
between the prince and the ſubject the father and the 
ſon, the huſband and the wife; they give likewiſe: the: 
name of Li to the ſoul, becauſe it informs the body, and» 
when it ceaſes to inform it, the Li is ſaid to be deſ- 
troyed z. in the ſame manner, ſay they, as ice diſſolved: 
by heat loſes the Li whereby it became ice, and re- 
ſumes its fluidity and natural being. 

Is thort, when they have diſputed in this ndincellhs 
gible manner concerning the nature of Tai ki and Li, 
they neceffarily fall into atheiſm, becauſe they cxclude- 
every efficient ſupernatural cauſe, and admit no other 
principle than an inanimate virtue or energy united to 
wy matter, to; which they. give the: name of Li or Tai: 

i. 

Bor they find themfelves moſtembarraſſed when they 
vould fain elude the great number of plain texts, in- 
the ancient. books,. which ſpeak of ſpirits, , of juſtice, r: 

| H. 5, 
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the providence of a ſupreme Being, and the knowledge 
which he has of the ſecrets of men's hearts, &c. tor 
when they endeavour tv explain them in their own 
groſs manner, they are certain to fall into freſh; contra- 
dictions, ey. ing In one SIO what + Mi ain is in 
ano! her. 

HowEveR, if we 227 and the teſtimony of a 
great number of miſſionaries, who have ſpent the chief 
part of their lives in the empire, and who have gained 

an exact knowledge of the Chineſe affairs by means of 

ſtudying their books, and converſing with men of the 
greateſt repute for knowledge among them, the truly 
learned have not given way to theſe mad notions, but 
have adhered liriEtly to the text of the ancient books, 
without regarding the extravagant opinions of modern 
commentators. 

So that the ſect of the learned may ey properly be 
ſaid to be of two claſſes. 

Tas firſt are thoſe who pay little 3 to the com- 
mentaries of the moderns, but have the ſame notion 


of the ſupreme Being, the Author of the ,univerſe, as the 


old Chineſe, that is the Chineſe who have lived ſince 
Fo hi, and before the time of theſe new commentators, 
Tu ſceond are thoſe who, neglecting the text, ſeck 
the ſenſe of the ancient doctrine in the gloſſes of the 
new commentators, and adhering, like them, to a new 
philoſophy, are deſirous of gaining a reputation from 
their confuſed and dark notions : they are willing to 
perſuade people that they are able to explain the man- 
ner of the production and government of the world by 


material cauſes, and yet they would ftill be thought 


the true diſciples of Confucius. 

Bur that I may act the part of a faithful hiſtorian, 
T cannot deny that ſome of the miſſionaries have been 
perſuaded that all the learned in the empire are no bet 


7.0 
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| ter than ſo many atheiſts, and that whatever declara-- 


tions the emperor Cang hi and others have made to 
the contrary, have been the effects of mere complai- 
ſance, or downright diſſimulation; for. though the a“ 
bove- mentioned prince averred that it was not to the vi- 
hble and material heaven that he offered ſacrifice, but 
to the Lord and Creator of heaven and earth, and-all 
things, he might mean the root and origin of all 
things, which, is: nothing elſe but the Li or celeſtial 
virtue inherent in matter, which is, according tothe: 
Chineſe athieſts, the principal of all things. 
BESsID ES, when we read in their books, or hear the 
Chineſe affirm, that life and death, poverty and rich- 
es, and all events in general, depend on Tien or hea- 
ven; that nothing is done but by his orders, that he 
rewards the good and puniſhes the wicked, that he- 
cannot be deceived, that he ſees all things, hears all 
things, and knows all things; that he penetrates the 
ſecret receſſes of the heart, that he hears the complaints. 
af the good and virtuous, and grants theit petitions, 


Ke. all. theſe expreſſions, according to them, ought 


to be looked upon as metaphorical, by which they: 


| would have the people underſtand that all things haps 
| penas if in reality heaven was an intelligent being- 


In. ſhort they pretend that as the Stoicks aſeribeck 
the variety-of events to fatal neceſſity, in like manner 
the learned among the Chineſe attribute to heaven; 
and the influence thereof, good and evil, rewards and 
puniſhments, the revolutions of ſtates and kinzdoms 
and, in a word, all ſorts of events, whether happy or 


unbappy, that we ſce in the world. 


Tuss having.relate the ſentiments-of ſkilful per- 
ſons, who have made it their buſineſs to ſtudy che 
Chineſe affairs, I inult not forget a particular ſort 2. 
wong the learned of this nation, who. have compoſe 4: 

"BL. G- 
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a-ſyſtem of their own from all the different a and 
have endeavoured to reconcile all together. 

As tbe ſludy of letters is the road to the higheſt 
dignities, and as it is open to perſons of all degrees, 
there muſt needs be many of mean extraction, who 
have been brought up in idolatry, and when they be · 
come Mandarines, either through the prejudice of their 
education, or à publick eomplaifance: to the people, 
and to maintain the public tranquillity, ſeem to adopt 
the opinions of every different ſect, and the rather be- 
cauſe the Chineſe of all ranks ſeldom look any farther 
than the preſent life: the Mandarines, who are gene- 
rally the living deities. of the country, have ſeldom a. 
ny other god but their fortune, and as it is ſubject to 
ſeveral troubleſome turns, their principal care is to a- 
void theſe misfortunes, and to keep themſelves ſafe in 
their poſts. The ſtudents, who may be looked upon as 
the leſſer nobility, have nothing at heart but a certain 
honour, which confiſts in ſucceeding in their examins- 
tions, and in raiſing themſelves to the higheſt degree. 
The merchants think of nothing, from morning to 
night, but their buſineſs; and the reſt of the people 
are entirely taken up in procuring a livelihood, that is 
a ſmall quantity of rice and pulſe: in this. manner is 
the time of all the Chineſe taken up. ' 

Tus learned, of whom J am ſpeaking, are or- 
e thee veſt be declaiming againſt falſe ſects, but 
experience thews that they are as much ſlaves to Fo as 
the vulgar themſelves; their wives, who are ſtrongly 
attached to idols, have a: kind of an altar in the molt 
honourable part of their houſes, whereon: they place a 
company of images finely gilt; and here, whether out 
of complaiſance, or otherwife, theſe pretended Atriples 
of Confucius often bow the knee. ' 

Tus extreme ignozauce af the nation greatly con- 
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tors, as well as the vulgar, fall into the moſt ridicu-/ 
to their {kill in carrying. on buſineſs, for in this they 


their laws of government, for no people in the world 
have better; nor yet does it regard their moral pbiloſo- 


phy, for their books are full of wiſe maxims, if they 


would but put them in practice: but their moſt {kilfuÞ 
doctors are ignorant of all other parts of philoſophy, 


ſor they know not how to reaſon juſtly on the effects 


of nature concerning their ſouls, or the ſupreme Be- 
ing, for theſe things take up but little of their thoughts; 
nor do they much concern themſelves about the ne- 
eeſſity of religion, or their ſtate after death: however 
there is no nation in the world more addicted to ſtudy, 
but then they ſpend their younger years in learning to 
read, and the remainder of their lives is taken up either 
in the duties of their ee ot in RY acade= 
mical difeourſes. | | 

Tas groſs ignorance of nature makes great num 
ers attribute the moſt common accident to ſome evit 


genius, but this is chiefly among the common people, 
leſpeciallyß among the women, and they endeavour to 


ppeaſe it by impious and ridiculous. ceremonies; ſome- 
imes they pay homage to ſome idel, or rather to the 
demon belonging thereto; ſometimes to ſome high 
ountain or great tree, or an imaginary dragon which 
hey ſuppoſe in the fky or at the bottom of the ſea; or 

Ile, whit is ſtill more extravagant,-to the quinteſſence 


of ſome animal, for wes a my an 18 a en | 


trop, &c. 6 
Tazy affirm that theſe aces after they have liy-- 
ſome time, have the power of purifying their eſſence, 


ad of diveſting themſelves of whatever is groſs and 


tributes to the readineſs wherewith theſe Chineſe” doc- 
ous ſuperſtitions ; but this ignorance” has no relation 


generally exceed the Europeans; nor does it reſpect 
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earthly, and this refined part which remains is that 


which troubles. the imagination of men and women; 
but of all a fox thus purified is the molt dreadful. 

THERE are three other things that contribute greatly 
to keep them in ignorance. 

Tus firſt is what the Chineſe call tron Ming, Tel. 
ling of fortunes ;| the country is full of a ſort of peo- 
ple who pretend to be ſkilful in reading the deſtinics 
of mankind; they are generally blind, and go from 
houſe to houſe playing on a kind of Theorboę, and will 
give a ſpecimen of their ſkill for about a halfpenny ; it 
is ſurpriſing to hear their extravagant fancies about the 


letters of the year, day, month and hour of a perſon's 


birth; they will predict the general misfortunes that 
attend you, but are very particular in promiſing riches 
and honours, and great ſucceſs in trade or ſtudy ; they 
will acquaint you with the cauſe of your own diſtem- 
per, or that of your children, and the reaſon of your 
tathe!'s or mother's death, which they always pretend 
is owing to ſome idol that you. have offended, and mult. 
appeaſe; if what they have foretold comes to paſs by 
mere chance, then they are confirmed in their errois; 
but if the contrary happens, they are ſatisfied: with ſaj- 
ing, That this man did not underſtand. his buſineſs. 


-'Tas ſecond thing is drawing the lots called Pa. 


az there are ſeveral manners of drawing them, but 
the moſt common is to ge beſore an idol and burn cer: 
tain perfumes, knocking the forehead ſeveral times 2 
gainſt the ground; there is alſo near; the idol a bot 
full of flat ſticks, one whereof they let fall at a ven- 
ture, on which there are enigmatical characters wilt 
ten, the ſenſe of which is explained by the. Bonze who 
preſides over the ceremony, or elſe they conſult an cl 
writing which is ſtuck againſt the wall, by which the) 
| bud out the conjulation; this is commonly put in 
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practice when they undertake any affair of moment, or 


pre going any journey, or ag about marrying their chil- 


dren, and upon a hundred other occaſions, that they 


may meet with a foitunate day and happy ſucceſs. 


BuT the third thing is moſt ridiculous of all, and 
rhat the Chineſe are moſt infatuated with; they call 
it Fong choui, that is, 'The wind and water, and they 
mean by that the happy or unhappy ſituat ion of a houſe,” 
and eſpecially of a burying-place; if by chance a 
neighbour builds houſes in a contrary ſituation to your 
own, and one of the corners of his is oppoſite to the 


ide of yours, it is ſufficient to make you believe that 


all is loſt, and it begets a hatred that cannot be extin- 


guiſhed as long as the new houſe ſtands, and is an af- 


fair that may be brought before the Mandarine; but 
it there happens to be no other remedy, you muſt ſet 
up a dragon, or ſome other monſter, made of baked 
clay, on the middle of your roof; the earthen dragon 
mult give a terrible look againſt the fatal corner, and 
open a dreadful mouth as it were to ſwallow up the 
evil Fong choui, that is the bad 2 and then you will 
be a little more ſecute. 

'Ta1s was the method that was taken by the gover- 
nor of Hien tchang to defend himſelf againſt the Je- 
ſuit's church, which is built upon an eminence, and 
overlooks his palace in the bottom; he had likewiſe - 
the precaution to turn the apartments of his palace a 
little more oblique, and raiſed* about two hundred pa=\ 
ces from the church a kind of a gatehouſe three ſtories 
high to ſtave off the influence of the Tien tehu tangy 


that is, The church of the Lord of heaven. 


Mar other things might be related with regard to 
the ſituation of a houſe, the place of the door, and the 
day and manner of building the oven for rice, but that 
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wherein the Fong choui triumphs moft, are the tomb; 
and ſepulchres of the dead: there are a fort of impoſ. 
tors, whoſe buſineſs is to find out a fortunate hill or 
mountain for this purpoſe, and when they have deter. 
mined by their juggling tricks, which is ſo, no ſun 
of money is thought too great for the purchaſe of it, 
Fos choui is regarded by the Chineſe as ſomething 
more valuable than life itſcls, becauſe they imagine 
that the happineſs. or miſery of life depends upon this 
abſurd chimera; ſo that if any perſon has greater tw 
lents or capacity than the reſt of mankind, if he attains. 
his deQtor's degree only, or is raiſed to a Mandarinate, 
if he has ſeveral children, lives to a good old age, ot 
fucceeds in trade, it is neither his wit, fill or honeſy. 


that is the occaſion of it, it is his houſe happily ſituat- 


ed, it is the ſepulchre, of his departed parents ind relas 
rions that ns an nen * n F700 


mls 
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* of the Coins ale Monzy of the enimbem Lt bo 
. 

in N EITHER in Canton, nor indeed are de 
ng | the whole empire, are any coins ſtruck, except - 


opper, mixed with other coarfe metal; it is ſomewhat 


* Jager than our Engliſh farthing, but thinner, with 
i me Chineſe chrafters on each ſide; and in the cen- 
„of each Caſh is a ſquare hole in order to put them 
n a ſtring, for the eaſe of numbering. Inſtead of 
eſty. e 
bat. Pois they cut their gold and ſilver into ſmall pieces o 
1 ifferent weights. There is almoſt no gold uſed in our 


lealings with them, it being about fiſty per cent. cheap» 
er there than in Britain. We thefefore uſe filver as 
be current money in traffic. 

As the Chineſe pay no regard te to coin, ſo all goes by 
reight, Nor do they regard the workmanſhip of any 


own, as in the fineſt work. 

Tu ix weights for ſilver, by the names of which they 
cnominate any piece of money, are called f 

Br the Chineſe, Leang, Tſcan, Foan, and IL Ii. 


Br the n Taet;” Mace, Candarins, ins 
an. | 


hree pence ſterling, which is divided into ten 'Dfeaw* 


Ir Mace, equal to feven pence halfpenny. ſterling each. 
Lheſe are again divided into ten Foan or Candarins, 


£qual only to the tenth part of three farthings. _ 
Ove Engliſh crown paſſes currently for eight Mace, 


ing the Li or Caſh. This Li is made of the ſcum of 
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bing in ſilver; it is the fame to them when mehen 


3 


ar Leang or Tael, is equal to fx ſhillings 10 | 


qual to three farthings ſterling, and each of theſe are. 
vided again into ten equal parts, called Li or Caſh, 
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though it oftener weighs leſs than more. It is fron 


this that I value, the Tael at fix ſhillings and thre 


pence, though commonly reckoned ſix lhullings and 


eight Pence. Bot; ©, 7 156) 151 811 


So that ten mace, or one tael, is W 3 6 


5 
» o ou Sd wy w = 


Two mace more is, at that rate, 1 


„„ 


Eight mace, the current ralus of 1 * 14 


crown, is — — — 


1 
qual t ee, ene Ke ; 


qual to — — 


TABLE of the Curnzen and EncLim Money. 


Canyiniy 


.* 


Candarin, equal «+: 3 
ditto 5 — — to 
ditto — 1 $0:A'T :: 
ditto- — — to 3 
ditto — — to 3 4 
ditto | ,,,, —— — to 4 
ditto x — to 5 1 
ditto — — to 6 
ditto ——b— — — to 6 2 
equal to a mace, or ; Tae AY 


«a % 
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om ; : 
net 5 MA. c E. 1 a A 4 
and | | N | $a [2 15 | 
2 Mace, equal ww. terling. p 21 
d 3 ditto — — to 1 10T | [ 
4 ditto — 0 2 6 
N 5 ditto — — to 3 11 : . 
| 6. dino: dd ye FP; 
; 1 fhö,t d. 4 42 
— $ ditto — to 5 © 
9 ditto — — to 5 72 i 
1 ditto, _ to a tael, or 6 3 
T4E I. 
| A datt 
2 Tael, eq „ to © 16 6 terling- | | 
83 ditto — — to 0 18 9 | 
4 ditto — — to 1 5 © 
7, 5 ditto — — to 1 11 3 
6 ditto — — to 1 17 6 
7 ditto — 11 2 3 9 f 
$ ditto — — to 2 10 0 
9 ditto — — to 2 16 3 ? 
10 ditt. o 3 2 6 
20 ditto — — to 6 5 © 
30 ditto — — to 9 7 6 
40 ditto — — to 1210 0 
zo ditto — — to 15 12 6 
60 ditto — — to 18 15. © 
70 ditto — 1 2t 17 ®* : 
80 ditto ws — to 25 0 0 
go ditto — — to 28 1 6 
loo ditt — — © 
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Ta1s table will be very uſefol to thoſe who male: 
voyage to China, for en, hong the value of their 
money. | 


| Tur Chineſe people keep ſcales and weights in their 
pockets, for weighing the money they receive or py, 
They are put in ſmall portable wooden caſes. Theſe 
ſcales are made after the manner of the Roman balance, 
or our Engliſh ſtilliards, called by the n Litang, 
and by us Dot - chin. — 

Tr is no leſs the intereſt of all 8 to hare 2 


eaſe of theſe about them, to weigh money; as there 


are a number of ſharpers, not only among the com- 
mon people, but even among the merchants, who hare 
falſe Dot-chins, and a fly way of holding them in their 
hand to caft the weight to their own advantage. 

ThE Chinefe have alſo a large inftrument, ſome: 
what like ſciflars, for cutting money into ſuch ſmall 
pieces as they have occaſion for, which the Engliſh call 
Chop-chin. Even in the uſing this inſtrument they 
will impoſe upon you. When I have given a dollar 
to be cut in two, I have loſt a Candatin or two in the 
weight. The upper part of this inſtrument is ſharp 
for cutting the money, and the lower has a ſlit or ſoc- 
ket to receive the upper; but ſometimes the upper patt, 
which ſhould be ſingle and ſharp, is double and hol. 


low, that in cutting, is filled up with a thin bit of the 


money which they cheat you of. The larger ſort of 
theſe inſtruments are kept in the houſes and ſhops of 
merchants, and the mo ones my uw” in their 
pocket. | | a 

As the Chineſe divide their money into decimal 
parts, it is very eaſily reckoned: Inſtead of uſing pen 
and ink, as we do, in their arithmetical computation, 
they uſe round timber . beads, fixed on wire, or on 
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mall pieces of wood, that are again fixed on a long 
quare wooden ſtand, about an inch deep, much like 
common wooden 1 | 


KOO ANN ON FOOT 


F the Trans, MzxcaanDiSE, and SHIPPING of 
the CHINESE. 


HIS empire has always been rendered very flou- 
riſhing, by the facility of tranſporting merchan- 


cular riches of every province. As the Chineſe have 
mong themſelves every ſupply for the neceſſities and 
leafures of life, they ſeldom trade with any nation far 
liſtant from their own. 

Tyers ports under the emperors of their own nati= 
n were always ſhut up to foreigners, but ſince the 
Tattars are become maſters of China they have been 
ppen to all nations. Thus to give a full account of 
he Chineſe trade, we may ſpeak of that carried on a- 
ong themſelves and their neighbours, and then of that 
arried on by the Europeans with them. 

Tus trade carried on within China is ſo great, that 


provinces ace like ſo many kingdoms, which commu- 
icate to each other what they have peculiar to them- 
elves, and this tends to the preſervation of union, and 
makes plenty reign in all the cities. The provinces 
f Hou quang and Kiang ſi ſupply all the provinces with 


kiang furniſhes the fineſt ſilk; Kiang nan varniſh, ink, 
and curious work of all forts; Yun nan, Chenſi, and 
han & yield iron, copper, and feveral other metals, 
PO mules, furs, &c. Fo kien has ſugar and the 
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lize by means of the rivers and canal», and by the par- 
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hat of all Europe is not to be compared therewith; the 


ice that are not well provided; the province of Tche | 
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'beſt teaz Se whom, plants, medicinal herbs, rhubath, 
'&c. and ſo of the reſt; for it is not poſſible to deſerib 
exactly the particular riches of each province. 

ALL the merchandiſes, ſo readily tranſported along 
the rivers, are ſold in a very ſhort time; you may ſes 
for inſtance, merchants who three or four days afer 

their arrival at a city have ſol ſix thouſand caps pro- 
per for the ſeaſon. Trade is never interrupted but on 
the two firſt days of the firſt moon, which they em- 
ploy in diverſions and the common viſits of the ney 
year: Except. at this time every thing is in motion 2 
well in the cities as in the country. The Mandarines 
themſelves have their ſhare in buſineſs, and there are 
ſome among them who give theit money to truſty mer- 
chants to increaſe their income in the way of trade, 

In ſhort there are none but the pooreſt families, who 

but with a little, management can find means to ſub 
ſiſt very e ſily by their trade. There are many fam 
N lies whoſe whole ſtock does not amount to a crown, 
1 | -and yet the father and mother, with two or three cli 
dren, arc maintained by the little trade that the car} [Ch 


on, get garments, of 61k for days of ceremony, and it tha 

| a few years time e cularge their commerce to n eſp 
5 conſiderable. THIS 1 ; for 
fail 


TIs i is difficult to commend, and yet „ 
very day; for inſtance, one of theſe. ſmall merchants 8 


who has about fifty ſous, will buy ſugar, meal, and Ac 
rice, and make ſmall cakes, which he has baked u 
hour or two before day, to kindle, as they expreſs it,the far 
heart of travellers ; bis ſhop is hardly open before * WW 
merchandize. is carried off by country people, who BW *2: 
come in crowds in 2 morning to. every city, by the 8 
workmen, portets, advocates, and children of the dis as 

0 


ſtrict. This little aſe Produces i in a few hours tren 


+ 
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bark, er ſous more than the principal, the half of which is 
ſerbelſuffcient to maintain his ſmall family. i : 

| Ix a word the moſt frequented fair is but a faint re- 
along ſemblance of the incredible crowds of people that are 
y be ſecn in the generality of cities, who either ſell 
after buy all ſorts of commodities, It were to be wiſhed 
pro. the Chineſe merchants were more honeſt in their deal- 
vt oo ings, eſpecially when they trade with foreigners 3 they 


7 ems always endeavour to ſell as dear as they can, and often 
make no ſcruple of adulterating theic commodities. 
Tazrr maxim is that thoſe who buy ſhould give as 
rin little as poſſible, and upon this principle they think 
e are themſelves in the right to aſk the greateſt price, and to 
mei- lake it if the buyer is ſo Gmple or ignorant as to give 
rade. it: It is not the merchant who deccives, ſay they, it is 
who the buyer who deceives himſelf. However, thoſe who 
ſub- act upon theſe deteftable principles arc the firſt in prai- 
fami- ng the honeſty and ditiintereſtedneſs of W ſo Fo 
own WM they ſtand ſelf-condemned. | 
il Trang being ſo extenſive in all the proyinces it 
cat China, as I have already ſaid, it is not at all ſurpriſing 


" new 
on 28 


d in chat the inhabitants are fo little deſirous of foreign trade, 


ching elpecially ſince they have contemptible thoughts of all 
foreign nations: Thus in their fea voyages they never 
ns e: fail through the ſtreights of Sonda; their fartheſt voy- 
ants Mages reach no farther on the fide of Malacca than to 
and ächen, on the ſide of the ſtreights of Sonda to Batavia, 
d u hich belongs to the Hollanders, and to the north as 
t, the far as Japan; I ſhall therefore explain as briefly as poſ- 
e his able to what places on theſe ſeas they carry on a trade, 
wie and what is the 8 the ee, which oP 
y the Import and export. £250 a tout 1% 
e di I. Japan isa 0 which Ws PE hating 
ven 22d commonly ſet ſail for it in the month of June or 
| July at fartheſt : "OY go to * or Siam, where 
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they import merchandiſes proper for thoſe countrie, 


and take in others that there is a great demand for x 


Japan, and: when they return into their own country 
they find that et have made two e yer cent, 
* their voyage. 

Ir from the e of China, ible is from Gece, 
mouy, or Ning po, they go directly to Japan, then they 
export: the following merchandiſes: 1. Drugs, ſuch as 
ginſeng, birthwort, rhubarb, and ſuch like. 2. Bark 
of Arika, white iugar, buffalo and cow: hides : As for 
the ſugar they gain greatly by it, even - ſometimes 1 
thouſand per cent. 3. All ſorts of Glks, but chief 
ſattins, taffeties, and damaſks of diverſe colours, but 
principally black. Some of theſe pieces coſt but (i 
taels in China, and yet ſell at Japan for fiſteen taclz, 
4. Silken ſtrings for inſtruments, eagle and ſandal 
wood, which is much in requeſt among the Japanele 
for perfumes, , becauſe they conſtantly offer inconſe to 
their idols. $5. European cloth and camblets, which 
bave a quick fale, but as they are imported by the 
Dutch the Chineſe never carry them unleſs they can 
{ell them at the ſame price, and yet they affirin tue) 
gain fifty per cent. thereby, which ſhews what a great 
| 1 the Dutch make by the trade. 

Tu merchandiſes which the Guineſs traders 2 
thin veſſels with back are, | 
© 1. Fine pearls, which coſt more or leſs 3 in acopeth 
on to their beauty and bigneſs, and at ſome particular 
times they gain a thouſand per cent. by them. 

2. Rin copper in bars, which they buy for three of 
four tacls, and ſell in China for ten or twelve; wrought 
copper, ſuch as balances, chaffing - diſnes, incenſe- 
pans, baſons, &c. which they ſell: very dear in their 
on a the copper Funn elne * to 


* 
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3. . SaÞRE- -BLADES, which are much eſteemed in 
China; they coſt but a piaſter in Japan, and fell W 


r times for ten piaſters in China. 

cl. 4. SMOOTH flowered paper, of which he Chineſe 
make fans. 

. 5. „ is very bepuriful; but is not 


hey uſed in the ſame manner as that of China, becau'e it 
ein not bear boiling water; it is fold in Japan much 
at the ſame price as china ware is fold in China. 

for 6. JaPANNED works, which are not equalled in any 
* 1 Wiother place in the world: The price is not ſettled, but 
al AY Chineſe dare not load but ſeldom with them, for 
but e they thould not ſell again, but when they do im- 
bn port them they ſell extremely dear: A cabinet that 
was but two feet high, and much above the fame 
breadth, was fold in China for a hundred pieces of 
eight: The merchants of Emouy and Ning po are 
thoſe which load moſt freely with them, becaule they 
carry them to Manilla and Batavia, an gain conſide - 


ably by the Europeans v who are fond of- _—_ ſort of 
cal orks. 
. 7. Gol p, which 3 is very fink, and a certain metal 1 55 
el Wicalled Tom bac, by which they gain fifty or ſixty per 
1 cent, at Batavia. 


Ir one may depend on the honeſty of the Chineſe it 
vould be eaſy for the Europeans to have commerce 
ith Japan by their means; but this is impoſſible un- 
els they were to bear them company, and be mailers 
o the cargo, and had a A force to Pay in- 


* Of ſults. 
go II. Tux Chineſe alſo EW to Manilla, and import 
*. great deal of ſilk, ſtripped and flowered ſattins of 


lifferent colours, embroidery, car pets, cuſhions, night» 
owns, filk ſtockings, ns china-ware, japanned-works 
Vet: I. 


| gh 
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drugs, &c. by which they gain generally fifty per cent, 


and bring nothing back but pieces of eight. 

III Tu trade that the Chineſe carry on the moſt 
regularly is to Batavia, which they find moſt eaſy and 
moſt gainful: Not a year paſſes but veſſels ſail for this 


city from Canton, Emouy, and Ning po: It is towards 
the eleventh moon, that is in December, that they 


put to ſea, wes merchandiſes they" are loaded with 


A kind of green tea, which is very 14. and of 


2 Ry ſmell, but Song lo. tea is not much ſought aſter 


by the Lutch. 
2. CHINA- WARE, which is ſold as cheap there as 
at Canton. 

3. LEAT-COLID and gold- -thread, which is nothing 
but gilt paper; ſome of this is not ſold by weight but 
in ſmall ſkains, and is dear becauſe it is covered with 
the fineſt gold, but that which the Chineſe bring to 
Batavia is fold only by weight; it 1s made up in parcels 
with large long tufts of red filk, which is put thr 
on purpoſe to ſet off the colour of the gold, aud to 
make the parcels weigh heavier : The Hollanders wake 
no: uſe» of it, but they export it to Malais, wheie the 


make a conſiderable profit of it. 


4. Tou rRENack, a metal that is "RA tin and 
iron, and brings the merchants a hundred, and ſomes 
times a hundred and fifty per cent. | 

5. Drxves, and: eſpecially rhubarb. 

5. A great quantity of utenſils of copper, ſuch a 


| baſons, chafhng-diſhes, great kettles, &c. 


ITuk x import from Batavia, 1. Silver in pieces d 
eight. 2. Spices, particularly pepper, cloves, nutmeg 


Kc. 3. Tortoiſe-ſhells, of which the Chineſe mait 
very neat toys, and among others, combs, boxes, cup 


|Enife-bandles, pipes, and buf boxes afrer the fi 
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Sandal-wood, and red and black wood proper for ca- 


oſt binet-work, and another red wood which ſerves ſor dy- 
and ing, commonly called Brazil- wood. 5. Agate-ſtones 
* ready cut, of which the Chineſe eee for 
ards 


their girdles, buttons for their caps, and, a kind of 
dey bracelets. for. their necks. 6. Lellow amber in lumpe, 


vil v bich they ſell very cheap; in a word, European cloths, 

Ke which they gain as much by as when they ſel] them at 
Japan. 

iter BB This i is the greateſt trade that the Chineſe carry on 

_— of their own country ; they likewiſe go, but very 


ſeldom, to Achen, Malacha, Ihor, Palana, Ligor, which 
depend on the kingdom of Siam, to Cochin-china, &c. 
The trade that they carry on at Thor is the moſt eaſy 
and gainſul; they even would not gaia the expence of 
their voyage when they go to Achen, if they failed of 
being there in the months of November and December, 
which is the time that the ſhips belonging to Surat and 
Bengal are upon the coaſt. 

Tux ſeldom import any thing elle from ibis; coun- 
ty but ſpices, ſuch as pepper, cinnamon, &c. birds-neſts, 


rice, camphire, ratan, which is a kind of long cane, 
which they weave together like ſmall ſtrings, torches 


pitch, and ſerve for flambeaux when they march in the 
night, and gold, tin, &c. 


trade the Europeans cerry on with the Chineſe. 

Tus gains of the Engliſh in a voyage to China chief- 
ly ariſe from the goods imported from that empire, 
and not from what are carried thither. We buy the 
moſt part of their goods with ſilver. Lead is almoſt 
the only mol for which our merchants get more 

I 5 


ef thoſe in Europe, and which coſt but five pence. 4. 


which are counted ſo delicious at the Chineſe feaſts, 


made of the leaves of certain trees which burn like 


THERE now remains nothing to be ſpoke of but the . 
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than prime coſt, We carry alſo ſearlets, blue; Mack, 
green and yellow broad cloths thither. -But the rem- 
nants or ſmall pieces which we get cheap in England, 
turn to better account, than whole pieces, Of theſe 
ſmall pieces the Chineſe make long purſes which hang 
by their ſide, tied by ſilken ſtrings to their girdle. 

Tk following goods turn alſo to pretty good ' ac- 
count, if they can be conveyed aſhore without paving 
the duties, otherwiſe the charge and trouble will be 
equal to the Pots VIZ, 


Large looking glaſſes, 
Coral branches, me 

Flint ware for. ſhamſhue-cups, = 
Ordinary horſe piſtols with gilt barrels, | 
Old wearing apparel of ſcarlet or blue cloth, 
Sword blades about 14 s. per dozen,” 

Spectacles ſet in horn, about 8 s. 64. per oven; 
Clocks and watches of ſmall price, 

Small braſs tweezer caſes, 

Any new toy not before imported. 


Goons imported nem China, are teas, porcelaine, 
quickſilver, vermilion, and other fine colours; chm 
root, raw and wrought ſilks, copper in bars, of the ſize 
of ſticks of ſealing wax, campbire, ſugar-candy, fans 
pictures, lacquered ware, ſoy, borax, lapis lazuli, ga- 
lingal, rhubarb, coloured ſtones, tutanague, i. e. a ſoit 
of tin; gold, with ay things made of other of 
pearl ; 
SGnkEN tea is a in India, Ports! and al the a- 
ſtern nations. Bohea is little eſteemed by them. Single 
or green tea is to be choſen by its fine ſmell, and light 
colour; for if any of the leaves appear browniſh or vi- 
thered, it is not good. N or Bing tea is (lll 
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lighter than green tea, of a pleaſant ſmell, but not ſo 


ſtrong as ſinglo. If it once loſe its criſpneſs, it is good 


for little; which it will do, though very freſh and 


| good when bouglits if one care is not taken in pack- 


ing it. 


ALTHOUGH the exportation « gold be abba 
the Mandarines themſelves ſell it in a concealed way, 


to the European merchants. Ten tael weight of gold 
touch 92; bought at touch for touch, (the moſt go- 


verning price) amounts to 111 0z. 8. dwt. 5. gr. Cure | 


rent, Ten tael of filver, at 5 8. 6d. per oz. is 30 I. 


| 12 8. 8d. for Which you have'12 oz. 2 dwt. 4 gr. 


worth about 4 l. an ounce in London, is 48 J. 8 s, 8 d. 
and makes upwards of 58 per cent profit. But gold 
is a commodity that is ſeldom bought there by any but 
thoſe who have more money to lay out than they have 
either room or privilege in the ſhip, which ſeldom 
happens. There are à great many ſorts of goods on 
which they may make 5 or 600 per cent if got aſhore 
in London without paying and ſold to proper 
hands, 

A great deal depends on a 0 p knowledge of 
what things are likely to take in England, and at what 
price they are commonly fold, If a private trader, 
would improve ſuch a voyage to advantage, he ſhould 
conſult with the hard-ware, china or toy merchants in 
London, before he goes, and ſhould carry with him 
patterns or muſters by which things may be made or 


painted in China; for the Chineſe workmen of all pro - 


ſeſſtons are ſo ingenious, that they will imitate any 
thing that is ſhown them to the greateſt perfection and 
exaCtneſs.. 
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Mir, My goods fold at Canton by the E Engl 73 company, 


agen 


Lead per beer of 1 3 ; w. Ro three wm to thive tael l 


ſix mace. 
Scarlet cloth per cattie, of 20 oz. ;. avoirdupois from 
three tael to four tael. ET 
Slips of ditto, from three tael to three tael five mace, 
| Looking-glaſfſes per * foot, from one Res five mace 
to two tae. | 


Prices Indian goods carried from Bataviey and fold 
at Ca nton. . 


Pepper per pecul of 133 Ib. from cigh 100 to ten 
tae), 

Bees- wax per ditto from twelve wil to follivern coal, 

Falfe amber per ditto at twelve tael. 

Fine amber per ditto from one hundred tael to one 
hundred and ten tael. | 

Rozin allas per ditto at ſixty tael. 

Block tin at eleven tael. 

Pitchuck at twenty two tael. | 

Birds neſts. per cattie, of 20 O. from tvo tael five mace 
to three tael. 

Opium pu Sto! at f IX tael. 


Fo ux bondked Pe net Engliſh welght, is nl 
to three peculs Chineſe weight. One pecul Chineſe 
weight, is equal to 13 34 lb. Engliſh weight. Sixteen 
tael is equal to one cattie. | 
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Prices if goods bought at Canton 5 the Engl i/b company, 
anno 17478. 


Bo HEA TEAS. 
common bohea per pecul of 133 1b. from thirteen tael 
to fifteen tael. 
Congo from twenty five tael to thirty wet: 
Souchong from thirty five tael to ſeventy tael. 


| Gans TEAs. 
Firſt ſinglo at thirty tael. 
ſold Second ditto at twenty five tael. 
Third ditto at twenty two tael. 
Fourth ditto at ſixteen tael. 
ten Wi Beſt byſon at ſixty tael. | 
Second hyſon at forty five tael. 
. Hyſon mn at. ſixty. ſix. tael. 
one 1 Orne TAs. 15 
Vchan gat ſorty tael. | 
Imperial at thirty eight tael. 
RHVBARB. ROOT from cleven tacl to twenty eight 
tael. | | 
ace | : : 4s 
| or is an advantageous commodity when car- 
ried to China, but muſt be ſold privately, for the im- 
portation of it is ſtrictly prohibited by the emperor. 
vl BY The porcelaine or china is ſo various in quality and 
fe faſhion, that it is impoſſible to fix a price. I have ſeen 
een exquiſitely fine enamelled work, which, I belieie, 
vould bring more profit than teas, or the china- ware 
which takes up a great deal of room, and is liable 
ſometimes to ſuffer great damage. Theſe enamelled 


veſſels muſt. be ſmuggled from Canton to the ſhips, 
14 


4 n 
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for the duty on all metals there is as much as the prime 
coſt, and amounts r to a nen of the expor- 
tation of them. 

As ſoon as the King ſhips come to an anchor 
at Wampo, a few miles from Canton, a couple of 
Happo or cuſtomhouſe boats, are placed on each ſide 

of them, to ſee that nothing is ſmuggled out of or into 
the ſhip. They ſeaich every cheſt, &c. that they ſu- 
ſpect, and ſometimes even our pockets do not eſcape 
them Yet F have ſeen many ſmall things carried a. 
board without their notice; ſuch as gongs, Ca curious 
whiſtle,] bows, arrows, and other things that are ſtrict - 
| ly prohibited to be exported; and fometimes the Chi- 
neſe themſelves afſiſt our n in nien them on 
3 board. 
Al boats, e our own or thoſe of the Chinele, 
that go from our ſhips or bankfalls with European 
goods or paſſengers aboard, bound for the factory, muſt 
have a Chop or permit from a cuſtomhouſe officer; 
which muſt be renewed ar every cuſtomhouſe in their 
way. There are three Happo or cuſtomhouſes be- 
tween Wampo and Canton, ſituated of the river fide, 
diſtingurſhed by having the emperor's yellow colours 
hoiſted upon a long pole before the door. The boat 
muſt call at each of theſe Happo houſes, to renew the 
Chop; the ſhip's pinnace, however, or other boat hav- 
ing a captain or ſupercargo aboard, is allowed to pals 
without being obliged to ſtop at any of theſe Happo 
houſes. 

AFTER the ſupercargoes have agreed with the Happo 

with regard to the duty, and with the merchants about 
the prices of goods aboard, and what kinds of Chineſe 
goods are wanted to load with; then the cuſtomhouſe 
retinue come aboard, meaſure the ſhip, and weigh and 
take an account of all the goods, which are immediate» 
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y ſent to the factory, or the merchant's houſe who pur» 


rime 
80 chaſes. them, i in a large fampan. + 

To prevent any embezzlement, chal. are two or 
chor chree of the ſhip's company, well armed, ſent along. 
e of MW vith the goods, and a Chineſe cuſtomhouſe officer on 


bebalf of the Happo. After they arrive, and are un- 
loaded, the merchant weighs them over again; and 
the ſupercargoes after them in Engliſh ſcales. 

Taxs Chineſe merchants having agreed to provide 


* j s Su 
4 2. ſuch goods as are wanted, in particular quantities, at 
ous a fixed price, and to have all ready againſt a certain 


time; the ſupercargoes attend, view and taſte the 
goods, and order every cheſt to be packed, tared, weigh=-- 
ed and marked; upon which they are carried from the 


on | 
Chineſe merchant's warehouſe to the factory. 

ſe, TugsE warehouſes are commonly large, full of teas 

an fanding in baſkets as they are brought from the field. 


ut Only che coarſer teas are here meant; fine hyſon is 
never unpacked. ] It is packed in cheſts lined with 
eet- lead, to keep it from wet or damps, which would 
entirely ſpoil it. I have ſeen two hundred cowlies or 
le, borters, all naked to the middle, packing and treading. 
os the tea in eheſts. Two of them get into a cheſt toge- 
ther, and tread it down as it is filled. I make no 
he doubt, but that if ſome nice Britiſh ladies were to ſee 
v- WH ſome of theſe cowlies, with their naſty feet and legs, 
76 beriorm this office, they would be apt to loſe conceit 
po ei their beloved plant. 6 7 
Tun porcelaine or china warchouſes are generally 
0 very ſpacious, and contain large quantities of china, 
it of ail G6zes and figures, fit for the European market. 
ſe The ſupercargoes attend the packing of this article too; 
fe bor, if a ſtrict eye is not kept upon them, they will 
d ſometimes put up china cracked, broken, or of an in- 
. quality, They have even gone ſo far as to fill: 
&. 6: 


- 
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up cheſts with ſtones. or bricks, in place of the fineſt 


commodities; which has not been diſcovered till they 


were opened in England. 


Ir the cheſts are not ſent leads oe felon) 
or to the ſhips, after they are packed, it is abloluich 


neceſſary to: ſend a man or two to watch them in the 
merchant's: warehouſe, otherwiſe they may be ſubjc& 
to great abufe ; and thets mult be a 1 on them all 
the way to the ſhips. | 

THE cuſtombouſe . muſt 4100 be bribed with 
preſents now and then, otherwiſe they become very 
troubleſome. It is beſt to feed them from time to time 


with ſmall preſents ; for if you give them one ever ſo 


hrge, it will ſoon be forgot, unleſs their memories ate 
frequently. refreſhed by another. In ſhort, it requires 
a great deal of patience and cunning to trade with the 


Chineſe. An equal temper, and a ſmooth tongue, are | 
qualifications abſolutely neceflary for a fupercargo ; for 


they muſt be dealt with in the fame __ manner that 
they deal with. others. | 
A private trader that buys a quantity of goods in 


Cheſts, tubs, or boxes, mult get a clearance from the 


merchants, to enable him to get it aboard, for which 
he pays a ſmall} matter extraordinary. The merchant 
writes his name, or paſtes a imall bit of printed papet 


upon the cheſt, &c. by which the Mandarines, who 


weigh all the company's goods as they are ſhipped off, 
know what merchant to debit for the duty; which they 
collect at their leiſure. Phe chelts, boxes, &c. that 
have. the merchant's Chop or mark are ſeldom opened; 
yet I have ſometimes ſeen even theſe inſpected by the 
Mandarines, on ſuſpicion that they contained goods of 
greater value than they were marked at. When 
fraud is detected, I know not exactly how they ſett!s 
matters, but it is probable the merchant is fined. 
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and there, muſt collect them in a cheſt before they are 
ſeat aboard; and uſe his intereſt with the linguiſt, or 
one of the cuſtomhoufe retinue, to take a note of ſuch 
things as pay duty, who will carry it before the Hap- 
po, along with the key of the cheſt ; and if the Happo 
put his mark upon it, the cheft paſſes without further 
trouble, and the key is returned. All goods, in cheſts, 
Kc. muſt have the Happo's chop or mark upon them, | 

otherwiſe they will be ſeized. 

EveRr thing is ſold by weight in China, fleſh, fowls, 
fruits, rice, &c. and even liquids. To encreaſe the 
weight, IJ have known them cram their n with 
ſtones and gravel. 

Tae Chineſe will not kenple . a live bag 
for a dead one, if the latter is a little larger; for they - 
like them as well when they die of a diſtemper, as 
when killed by a butcher.. For this purpoſe they will 
ſometimes give: ſuch hogs as we purchaſe a doſe to kill 
them ſoon after they are brought aboard; and when 
we are- obliged to throw them aways they will take 
them up, and fell them over again to. their. own 
people. f bs 

Every. e eee with the: Chineſe, mould 


thoroughly- inſpe& their goods, and ſhould be particu» 


hrly careful of their weights and meaſures; You muſt 
carefully obſerve that the beam be-not-longer on one 
lde than the other. Some of them have holes or 
notches at each end of the beam, by which they can, 
by banging ſcales: in the one or other, diminiſh. or - 
increaſe the weight conſiderably : In others the beams 
may be pulled out or contracted on one ſide: But thae- 


which is leaſt diſcernible, and apt to deceive you, is 


when the nut or centre of the beam is made to flide, 
which they, can do by a Light: of. hand not eaſily. ob- 
26 | 


„, 
* 8 E 55 


wy private man who picks up trifling — * 
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e | 
tricks, that you cannot be thoroughly ſafe unleſ you. 


__ - weigh every thing after them in Engliſh fcales., Thoſe, 


alſo, who have confided in their package, have been no 
leſs deceived, than. thoſe who have truſted to their 
weights. They have found cheſts, boxes, - tubs, and 
caniſters ſo exactly imitated- and marked, with dama- 
ged goods, or things of little value, and put in the place 
of freſh goods, that our people made no doubt that all 
was right, till they found out the deception upon their 
unpacking them in England. 
Puk Chineſe excel the Europeans in GIA more 
than in the art of cheating. W hen they have any point 
to manage in which their intereſt is concerned, no peo- 
ple know better how to infinuate themſelves into the 
good opinton of thoſe they av take an advantage 
of, or to improve an opportunity of doing it to, the ut- 
moſt. Nor will they decline the molt hazardous un- 
dertaking when they have gain in their view. They 
are indeed very cunning, malicious and deceitful ; all 
_ their revenge is managed ſecretly; and they can not 
only diſſemble their malice, but ſeem patient even to 
inſenſibility, till they bave a favourable opportunity to 
firike home. They apply themſelves aſſiduouſly to dif- 
„cover the inclinations, humours, and tempers of thoſe 


they deal with, and will keep up a fair appearince of 


friendſhip to their greateſt enemies. 
Tove there are not wanting among them in- 
ſtances of fair dealers, of open generous uſage to ſtran- 
gers, and of fidelity not to be corrupted; yet the gene- 
rality of them will make no ſcruple of impoſing upon you, 
and are ſo far from being afhamed of it when detected, 
that they often laugh at thoſe they have bubbled. In- 
deed an European always runs a great riſk ot being 


It is, indeed, ſo difficult to know all their 


_ cheated if he qtruſts to his own judgment; and if he 
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employs a Chineſe broker, as-is often done, the broker- 
and merchant will ſometimes combine to deceive him. 
| myſelf, ſays our author, once bought a piece of tuff 
for waiſtcoats and breeches; without looking over the 
whole of it, imagining it was all alike; and. ſent it to 
my taylor; but was much ſurpriſed on his bringing 
them home, to find my waiſtcoats of different colours, 
and different ſubſtances. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance went into a goldſmith's ſhop, with an in- 
tention to buy a gold bead for his cane; the goldſmith 
had none of the pattern he wanted, in that metal, 
though be had one of them in filver, but defired him 
to call in a day or two, aud he ſhoutd bave one. He 
called, received the head, paid for it, and had it put on 
bis cane. The gentleman, however, ſince my arrival in 
England, informed me that his ſuppoſed gold head proves 
to be a filver one, and in all likelibood the ſame he was 
ſhown in the ſhop, by which he had deſired that the 

gold one might be made. When I have been in the 

merchant ſhops, I have frequently had my bandker- 

chicf;, fans, and ſtares ſtolen from me; and when I 
preſumed to demand them again, they would tall a 

laughing at me, without giving me any ſatisfaction. 

T9o-uſe violence, J perceived, was in vain, and would 

be only making a bad affair worſe. I knew a poor 
failor, who pulled out his purſe to count a few dollars 

which he had got- that morning from the purſer at forty 

der cent. in order to provide a little tea, &c. for his 

home ward paſiage. A Chineſe obſerving him, ſnatches 
the purſe out of his hand, runs off, and the ſailor af- 
ter him. And though ſeveral Chineſe taw the robbe- 

ry, yet not one of them offered to ſtop the thief, but, 
on the contrary, fell a laughing at the Engliſhman's 
implcity in pretending to recover it. At laſt the 
Chineſe man, finding he was near overtaken, dropped. 
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the dei on which the poor tar ſtopped to take it opp 
but; to his great grief and mortification, he found only 
one dollar left, Thus the poor ſailor was robbed «f 


his money. Had he overtaken the thief, it is more 


than probable the mob would have reſcued the villain, 
and ſent heme the poor failor half dead with blows to 
the factory; for the mob are often ſo inſolent, that they 
behave to ſtrangers, as if there were neither law nor 
government in the country; excepting when: a Man- 
darine paſſes by, and then they are all huſh, and ſtand 
aſide with their eyes fixed on the ground. 

TERRE is no body to complain to on theſe occaſions, 
but the Englith linguift, who always pretends that ke 
eannot find out the aggteſſor; or if he be found, that 
he denies the charge. By ſuch trifling reaſons, he e- 
vades the trouble he ought to take, and would make 
one believe that he is either e or receives a ſhare 
in the booty. 

. Twoven the ſhips of the Chineſe for the fea-ſervie 
are not comparable to thoſe of Europe, and their {kill 
in navigation is but mean; yet upon their rivers or 
canals they manage large veffels, as big as ſhips, by 2 
few hands, with great dexterity : Of theſe veſſels there 
are not leſs than ten thouſand in the ſouthern provin- 
ces equipped for the emperor's ſervice : They are flats 
bottomed, the head and ſtern ſquare, but the forepatt 
not. quite ſo broad as the ſtern; they have a main-malt 
and a fore-maſt; the fore-maſt has a yard and a ſquare 
fail, but the ſail of the main-maſt is narrow a- top like: 
floop's fail ; Their maſts are not pieced as ours, and ſet 
ene on the top of the other,. but are only. one ſingle 
tree, Their ſails are made of a thick mat flrengthen- 
ed with laths or ſplit cane at about two feet diſtance: 
Upon the deck they build little rooms or eabins from 
ene end to the other, raiſed about ſeven or eight ic 


{ i 


digh, which are gilded both within and without, and 
ſo very commodious, that they make the longeſt voy- 


ten travel together in this manner, and no where ſpend 
their hours more agreeably ; for here they viſit one a+ 
nother without ceremony, and play and pafs away their 


doms are never taken by magiſtrates on ſhore. 

Bu notwithſtanding the ſailing upon the rivers and 
canals is generally exceeding pleaſant, there are ſeve- 
ral rapid torrents on which they ſail with the ut- 
ons, WW moſt hazard. Le Compte tells us, he was once upon 
t be ſuch a ſtream, when the veſſel was whirled round with 


that zn incredible ſwiftneſs for a conſiderable time, and at 


: c- length daſhed upon a rock. That in the province ob 
abe Fokien, for eight or ten days fail the veſſel is in con- 
are WY tinual danger of periſhing ; there are ſo many cata» 

rats and rocky ſtraights that it is hardly poſſible for 
ice the boat to paſs through without being daſhed to pieces 
kill on one fide or other: Every day almoſt ſome veſſel or 
or other is ſhipwrecked in theſe torrents, but they have 
7 2 often the good fortune to ſp'it near the ſhores, and the 
ere paſſengers are ſaved; ſometimes indeed the veſſel is 


in- daſhed to pieces, and the crew buried in a moment. 
at · Le Compte ſays, though he bad failed upon the moſt 
art tempeſtuous ſeas, he thinks he never run ſo many ha- 
alt zards in ten years, as he did in ten days- upon theſe 
are torrents: But all this danger it ſeems proceeds from 
ea want of hands to manage their barks, for if inſtead 
let of.eight men they carried: fifteen, all the violence of 
ple the ſtreams. would net be able to carry them away, ſo 
Ne dexterous are the Chineſe at ſtemming the force of the 
e: current, But it is common in China, as well as other 
m parts of the world, to hazard men's lives, and venture 


bling all their effects, rather than be at a trifling 
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age tolerable. The Mandarines, or great officers, of- 


time as if they were all of one family; which free= 
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charge more. chan they apprehend to be he ne · 


FATHER Gemelk Ge 9 that 1 is hard- 
ty a city or village through the whole empire, eſpecially 
in the ſouthern provinces, but enjoys the conveniency 


of ſome navigable river, lake, canal, or arm of the 4 
ſea; and that there are almoſt as many people upon the Ss 
water as upon the land; wherever there is a town upon fift 
the ſhore, there is another of boats upon the water; and 8 
ſome ports are ſo blocked up with veſſels, oy it will 1y 
take up ſeveral hours to get eroſs them to land. Theſe a 
veſſels are made as commodious as houſes ; and there Wl. 
are many born, and live, and die in them; and they ah 
keep hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domeſtic animals of 

on board, as if they were on ſhore, | * 

BEs IDEs theſe veſſels, there are a prodigious number ' 
of floats of timber perpetually going up and down the Me: 
11vers and canals, which car:y whole villages of peo- oe” 
ple upon them. This timber is eut chiefly in the pro- ma 
vince of Suchuen, which adjoins to India on the well; Nor 
and theſe floats are ſome of them a mile in length; tho 

they riſe two or three feet above the water, upon which 15 


the people build little wooden huts, or cabbins, at e- 
qual diſtances, where they live till they have diſpoſed 

of the timber on which they are built: Thus prez | 
quantities of it are conveyed. as far as Peking, being 
above three hundred leagues from the place where it is 
Cut. | ; E | 
THE1R ſhips which go to ſea are deeper and more ca- 
pacious than thoſe tor the canals, but their maſts and 
fails are made much after the ſame manner, and their 
heads and ſterns ſquare like the former. They hae 
fome two maſts, and others three, and their largeſt are 
above a thouſand tun burden. 


ALL ſhips bave frightful images of their gods, aud 


i X 


have altars and lamps burning before them. The h ol 4 
o the ſhip is divided into many ſmall partitions, which 


rd are made fo tight, that if they ſpring a leak, only the 
ally goods ſtowed there will be e and it can £0 no 
* further. 

the 


TaEsE fort of veſſels are not good failors, Ada 
they bold much more wind than ours, becauſe of the 
ſfifneſs of their ſails, which do not yield to the gale; yet 
2s they are not built in ſo neat a manner, they loſe the 


1 advantage they have over ours in this point. Fa 
de Tur do not caulk their veſſels with pitch and tar 
re 


25 they do in Europe, but with a ſort of particular gum, 
ict is fo good that a well or two made in the bottom 
ec the hold of the veſſel 1s ſuſficient to keep it dry z hi- 
therto they have had no knowledge of a pump 

TaziR anchors are not made of iron, like ours, but 


be of a hard and heavy wood, which on that account they 


„aan Tie mou, that is to ſay, Iron · Wood; they pretend 
” WF that thefe anchors are much more ſerviceable than thoſe 
15 of iron, becauſe, ſay they, theſe are apt to bend, which 
4 WE thoſe of the wood they: uſe never do; however, they 


moſt commonly tip the two ends of them with rem: ; 


HF © 
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RAS AS AM RP RIF Ri, 


F the AGRICULTURE and 'GaRDENING of the 
Cuixssk. | 


N ſo large an empire as this we ought not to be ſur. 
priſed that the nature of the ſoil is not every where 


the ſame, it differing according as you are nearer or Wl | 
farther from the ſouth ;. but ſuch is the induſtry of the N plai 
huſbandmen, and ſo inured are they to labour, tha Med 
there is not one province which is not very fruitful, WM bot 
and ſcarce none but what will yield ſubſiſtence for au bn 
inconceivable number of inbabitants, one 
BEsID Es the goodneſs of the land, it is interſperſed | 
with a prodigious number of canals, which greatly con- ate 
tribute to its fertility; and though there are gathered iſ be 
ſo many different ſorts of grain, tbat great quantities dig 
are uſed for making wine and ſtrong waters, yet when 
they are afraid of any place becoming: barren, the Man- the 
darines prohibit the making of thoſe liquors for a time. the 
Agriculture is in great eſteem, and the huſbandmen, gre 
whoſe profeſſion is regarded as the moſt neceſſary for 
a ſtate, are not of the meaneſt rank, having large pri- the 
vileges granted to them, and denn 288 to me · 1s | 
chanics and merchants. an 
THIS country, like all others, has its plains ind 6 its m: 
mountains, and all the plains are cultivated; but nei» w. 
ther hedge nor ditch is to be ſeen, and but few trees, th 
ſo much are they afraid of loſing an inch of ground. ta 
PROVINCES which lie to the north and weſt produce lal 
bread-corn, barley, ſeveral kinds of millet, tobacco, in 
peaſe that are always green, black and yellow peaſe, which + 


ſerve inſtead of oats for horſes ; they likewiſe produce 
rice, but in leſs quantities, and in ſeveral places. whe 
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the earth is dry it muſt be owned the rice is harder, 
nc requires more boiling ; thoſe of the ſouth produce 

great quantities of rice, becauſe the land lies low, and 

he country is full of water. 

Ix the provinces where the plains are —_ with 
bills and mountains, ſome of them muſt needs be bare 
cen, but the greateſt part have good ſoil, and they cule 
cre rate them to the very edge of the precipices. 2 | 
or Ił is a very agreeable fight to behold in ſome places 
the Wplains of the extent of three or four leagues, ſurround- 
hat Ned with hills and mountains cut into terraſſes from the 
ul, bottom to the top; the terraſſes riſe one above another, | 
an ſometimes to the number of twenty or thirty, my | 

one being three or four feet high. 

ed THESE mountains are not generally rocky, as they 
n- are in Europe, the ſoil being light, porous, and eaſy to 
ed be cut, and ſo deep in ſeveral provinces, that one may 
cs (ig three or four feet deep before the rock appears. 

en Wren the mountains are rocky, the Chineſe looſen 
n the ſtones, and make little walls of them to ſupport 
e. Wl the terraſſes, then level the good ſoil, and la: 4 it with 


hb 
the 


ny grain, | 

or Tus huſbandmen divide into plots that which is nf | 
is the ſame level, and that which has great inequalities 

2 is ſeparated into ſtories in the form of an amphitheatre z 


and as the rice will not flouriſh without water, they 
make reſervoirs at proper diſtances to catch the rain» 
water, and that which deſcends from the mountains, 
that they may diltribute it equally among all the plan- 
tations of rice; never complaining of the pains and 
labour they take, either in guiding the water, accord- 
ing to its natural bent; from the reſervoirs above to 
the reſervoirs below, from. ſtory ta ſtory, even to the 
higheſt, | | 


— 
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TaEy make uſe to this purpoſe of hydraulic engines, 
of a very ſimple kind, to convey the water from lace 
to place, that the earth may be conſtantly watered, in- 
ſomuch that the huſbandman is almoſt certain to find 
a harveſt proportionableto his induſtry and lab ur; the 
traveller likewiſe receives a great deal of plea:ure in 
paſſing through theſe delightful fields and valleys, where 
in the ſcenes are agreeably diverſified by the diflerent 
diſpoſition of the mountains that ſurround them, and 
finds himſelf every hour pleatantly ſurprifed. by a new 
Jandſcape that perpetually appears in view in a conflant 
ſucceſhon of verdant amphitheatres, which he diſcovers 
one after another in his journey. ! 

"Tris ſort of engine, which they make uſe of is very ug 
Bate, both with reſpect to its make and the manrer M 4, 
of playing it; it is compoſed of a chain made of wood, | 
like a large ring, which confiſts of a vaſt nember of 0 

little pieces of board or trenchers of ſix or ſeven inches x 
' ſquare, ſtrung through the middle, and placed at equal he- 
diſtances parallel to cach other; this chain is laid ina pet 
wooden trough made of three planks, in ſuch a man- (; 
ner that the lower part cf the ring lies at the bottom ot 
of the trough, and fills it exactly, and the rpper pat, e 
which is parallel to it, is cloſe to a plank laid cn the an 
open part of the trough; the lower part cf the fing ſo 
paſſes round à moveable cyKnder, whoſe axle tie 

is laid upon the two ſides of the lower end of the Wl 
trough; the other end of the ling, that is to ſzy, that * 
above, is ſupported by a kind of drum, with little eu 
boards fixed to it in ſuch a manner that they ſuit e“ or 
actly with the boards of the chain; this drum being Wil & 
turned about by a power applied to its axle-tree, c.uic m 
the chain to turn, and at the upper part of the trough, 

by which the drum is ſupported, is fixed at the fame b. 
height as the water is to be brought, and the ioferic” Wil + 
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art is plunged into the water that is to be raiſed, it 
js neceſſary that the inferior part of the chain, which 
ect y fills the tube or trough, in aſcending through | 
he tube carries with it all the water which is be- 
tween each board, that is as much as the tube can 
contain, in a continual ſtream to the place where it is 
deligned, as long as the machine is in motion; mean 
while the upper part of the chain deſcends gradually 
dong the plank which ſupports it: theſe two motions 
joined together make all the ſecret of the machine: It 
is put in motion three different ways, in the r pe 
manner: 8 

FiRs T, with the hand, either with one or two wind- 
") leſſes Yixed immediately to che ends of the axle-tree or 
el the drum. 
p00, SECONDLY), with the feet, by means of certain large 
f wooden pegs, ſtanding out about half a foot round the 
hes erle-tree of the drum; theſe pegs have large longiſh 
Jual heads, round on the outſide, that is to ſay, of a pro- 
n Wi per ſhape to tread upon with naked feet; inſomuch 
an. that ſeveral men, according to the number of the rows 
em ol the pegs, either ſtanding or ſitting, may eaſily put 
be engine in motion with very little trouble, holding 
the an umbrel-a in one hand, and a fan. in the other, and 
bo ſends a continual ſtream to the thirſty land. 
* TwiRDLY, by the aſſiſtance of a buffaloe, or ſome 
the other animal, who is made fait to a great wheel about 
het four yards in diametet, placed horizontally ; in the cir- 
tle BY cunference of which are fixed a great number of pegs 
or teeth, which tally exactly with the teeth of the ſame 
5 fort fixed round the axlc-tree of the drum, by which 
© nmcans the largeſt machine is turned about with caſe. 

Wukx a canal is to be cleanſed, which frequently 
happens, it is divided at convenient diſtances by dams 
and every-neighbouring town has a proper ſhare al- 


— 


by reaſon of the number of hands that are employed 


cChuen, which lie towards the weſt and north, they ſow 


— 


ſcrib-d, which they make uſe of for raiſing the vate 


ed, they clean the ground of all weeds ; ; and if the field 
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lotted to it; and then immediately appear ſeveral con- 
panies of peaſants, with engines like that I have de- 


out of the canal into the fields; and as the banks ar 
very high, they place three engines one above another, 
ſo that the water is conveyed from one te the. other, 
This labour, though long and painful, is ſoon ended, 


therein. 
In the provinces of Peking, Xanſfi, Xend, and Sys 


wheat, barley, and peaſe; Huquam, Nanking and 
bee, which are low wor countries, abound i in 
TiCe. 

Tur ſoil of their ground is ſo light chat they plow 
with a ſingle buffaloe or heifer; after they have plow- 


be deſigned for rice, they let in the water and moiſten 
the earth till it become a perfect pulp or hotch-potch, 
They ſow their rice firſt in little beds or plots, where 
it comes up ſo thick that it would never yield, there: 
fore they trenſplant it after it is ſix or eight inches high, 
and plant their fields in ſtraight lines, as our garden» 
ers do their beans, leaving little ſpaces between. They 
continually ſupply theſe fields with water, in which 
the rice grows till it is almcft ripe; and then the wi 
ter being dried up, they cut and threſh it out, often in 


the fields where it grows. The rice has an ear the a 
moſt like bearded barley of any European grain, and a 
grows vſually four feet, ſometimes two yards high. 

THEY prepare their ground for wheat and barley by ; 
grubbing up the graſs and roots, and burning all toge- : 
ther with ſtraw ; then having ſifted this earth fine, the) k 


mix and ſow it with ſeed in a ſtraight line in trench 


and not promiſcuouſly as our huſbandmen do. 
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In order to make the rice grow the better they are 
careful, in certain places where they ſow, to bury balls 
of hogs-hair,' or any other ſort of hair, which, accord- 


ing to them, gives ſtrength and vigour to the land, and 


makes the rice better; thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſhave the head are very careful in ſaving the hair, till 


the inhabitants of theſe parts come to purchaſe it for 
[about a halfpenny a pound, conveying it away in 


bags, and you may often ſee barks loaded as nothing 


elſe. 
Wren the plant begins to ear, if the land be waters 


ed with ſprin g-water, they mix quick lime with it, pre- 


tending that it kills worms and inſects, deſtroys weeds, 
and gives a warmth to the ground very much tending 
to wake it fruitful. | 


Taz Chineſe have no alin; natural or artifici= 
al, and have not the leaſt conception of fallowing, ne- 


ver permitting their lands to lie the ſmalleſt time fal - 


low. Their huſbandmen would confider meadows, of 


every denomination, as lands in a ſtate of natue ; they 
fow their lands all with grain, and give the preference 
to ſuch grounds as we generally lay out in meadows, 
which, lying low, and being properly ſituated with re- 
ſpect to water, are conſequently the moſt fertile. They 
affirm, that a field ſown with grain will yield as miich 
ſtraw for the -nouriſhment of cattle, as it would have 


produced of hay, beſides the additional advantage of 


the grain for 'the maintenance of man, of which they 
can ſpare too in 808 leaſons, a ſmall portion for 
the animal · creation 

SUCH is the un adhered to hos one end of the 


emprre to the other, and confirmed by the experience 


of four thouſand years, amongſt a people the moſt at- 


| tentive to their intereſt of any nation in the univerſe. 


A Chineſe farmer could not but laugh, it you told 
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him, that the earth ought te reſt at a certain fixed 


period of time. All their grounds, even in the nor. 
— thern provinces, yield every year two crops, With- 
out one ſingle fallow ſeaſon, during the many thou- 
ſands of yeais that they have been converted to the Pur 
* We agriculture. 

Tk Chinete uſe the ſame ! manures as we do, in or- 
der to reſtore thoſe ſaits and Juices to their grounds, 
which an unintermitting production is continually 
conſuming. They know nothing about marl, but make 
uſe of common falt, lime, athes, and all ſorts of ani- 
mal dung, but above all that which we throw into our 
rivers :®They make great uſe of urine, which is care: 
fully preſerved in every houſe, and fold to advantage: 
In ſhort, every thing produced by the earth is convey- 
ed to it again with the. greateſt care, into whatever 
ſhape. the operations of nature and art may have tranſ- 
formed it. | 

Wren their manures are at any time  ſearce, they 
ſupply the deficiency, by turning up the ground with 
the ſpade to a great depth, which brings up to the ſur- 
face of the field a new ſoil, rich with the j Juices of that 
which deſcends in its room. 

WrTHnouT meadows the Chineſe maintain a great 
number of horſes, buffaloes, and other animals of eve- 
ry kind neceſſary for labour, for ſuſtenance, and for 
manure. Theſe animals are fed ſome with ſt:aw, o- 
thers with roots, beans, and grain of every kind. It 
is true, they have fewer horſes and horned cattle, in 
proportion, than we have, ts it is not e that 
they ſhould have more. 

Tas continual labour and pains of theſe poor people 
are ſometimes rendered ine ffectual, by the great num- 


ber of locults that deſtroy the fruits of the earth; it is 


ized \ dreadful plague, if we may judge of it from a Chi- 
nor. neſe author: One ſees ſuch prodigious 'multitudes'of 
ith- Wi © them, ſays he, that they cover all the ſky, and are 
ou- WF ſo cloſe, that their wings ſeem to touch each other; 
pur- , their number is ſo great, that in lifting up your eyes 
„jou would imagine you ſaw over your head high | 
or-. green mountains, and the noiſe they af in flying 
nds, Wi © is like the beating of a drum,” | 


Tun ſame author obſerves, that this in crediblt quan- 


ne followed by a very dry year; for it isis opinion, 


our that the ſpawn of the fiſh being left upon the ground, 
ace and afterwards hatched by the heat of the ſun, produce 
8e: bis vaſt multitude of inſects, that i in | 2 ſhort time de- | 


ſtroy the hopes of a plentiful crop. 


ſtil geld in remembrance, and the culture of the earth 


worthy of mankind, and the chief trade of all. From 


4 | a, s © $1 734 


their realm. 


eat Tux Chineſe hiſtorians have carefully preſerved an 
„ {enecdote of generoſity. in two of their ancient / empe- 
for Werors, who, not obſerving among their children any one 
0* Worthy of mounting a throne, which virtue alone ought 
It o inherit, named two ſimple huſbandmen to ſuceeed 
in them. Theſe husbandmen, according to the Chineſe 
hat annals, advanced the happineſs of mankind during ve- 
long reigns z their memory is {till remembered with 
ple eneration, | 
* AGRICULTURE ishonoured, protected, and practiſed 


the emperor, and the great magiſtrates, who for the 
nolt part are the ſons of imple husbandmen, whom 
Voi. 1 K 
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tity of locuſts does not appear but when great floods 


Ta1s empire was eſtabliſhed by EO? in thoſe 
happy times, when the laws of the great Creator were 


regarded as the gtandeſt of all employments, the moſt 


Fou hi, even to this day, all the emperors, without 
excepting one, glory i in being the firſt buſbandmen of 
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merit has raiſed to the firſt dignities of the empire; 


and, in ſhort, by the whole nation, who have the good 


| ſenſe to honour an art the moſt uſeful to man, in pre- 


ference. to others more frivolous, and leſs important, 
On the fifteenth day of the firſt moon, in every 


year, which, generally correſponds to the beginning of 


March, the emperor in perſon performs the ceremony 
of opening the grounds. This prince in great pomp, 
marches to the field appointed for the ceremony: the 


princes of the imperial family, the preſidents of the five 


great tribunals, and a vaſt number of Mandarines ac- 


by the emperor” s officers, and guards; the third is al- 


lotted for the husbandmen of the province, who repair 
thither to behold their art honoured, and practiſed by | 


the chief of their empire; the fourth is reſerved for the 
Mandarines. | 

Tux emperor enters the field 1 lies down, and 
nine times knocks his head againſt the ground, in ado- 
ration of Tien, the God of heaven; he pronounces, 
wich a loud voice, a prayer appointed be the tribunal of 
rites, invoking the bleſſing of the almighty Sovereign 
on his labour, and on the labour of his people, who 
form his family: he then, in quality of ſovereign pon- 


tiff of the empire, facrifices a bullock, which he of- 


fers up to heaven, as the origin of all happineſs; while 
they cut the victim in pieces, and place them on the 
altar, they bring to the emperor a plough, in which 
are yoked, a pair of bullocks, magnificently adorned. 
The emperor then, laying aſide his royal robes, taks 
hold of the handle of the plough, and turns. up ſeveral 
furrows the whole length of the field ; then, with 2 
complaiſant. air, having - delivered. the plough to the 


Muandarines, they ſucceſhvely follow his example, 


e one another in performing this honourable 


Two ſides of the field are occupied 


„ K ..  .c.. 


the huſbandmen there preſent : the moſt active of 


with great nimbleneſs and addreſs. 
SoME time after, when they have ſoſficiently labour- 
ed and manured their lands, the emperor repairs again, 


huſbandmen of the province. 
; Tar ſame ceremonies are performed, on the fame 
days, in all the provinces of the empire, by the vice 
boys, affifted by all the magiſtrates of their departments, 
by in preſence of a large number of huſbandmen, of their 
the WM reſpeCtive provinces. ' I have ſeen this opening of the 
grounds at Canton, and never remember to have ob- 
nd WW ſerved any of the ceremonies invented by men with 
do- half the delight and content with which I beheld this. 
es, Tus Chineſe agriculture has likewiſe other encou- 
| of WW ragements, Every year the viceroys of the provinces 
ign WW ſend the names of ſuch husbandmen as have particu- 
vho Wi larly diſtinguiſhed, themſelves in their employments, eĩ- 
on- tber by cultivating grounds which had till that time 


of- been looked upon as barren; or, by a ſuperior cul- 


hile ture, improving the production of ſuch lands as for- 
the merly had bore grain, to court. Theſe names are pre- 


ich Wſented to the emperor, who confers on them hgpoura- 
ged. ble titles, to diſtinguiſh them above their ſellow huſ- 
ikes bandmen, If any man has made an uſefu] diſcovery, | 
eral WW which may influence the improvement of agriculture, 
h 2 er ſhould he, in any manner, deſerve more diſtinguiſhed 
the marks of teſpect than the reſt, the emperor invites him 
ple, eo Peking, defraying his journey, with dignity, at the 
able erpence of the empire; he receives him into his pa- 


ace, queſtions him with reſpect to his abilities, his 
K 2 
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labour with the greateft dexterity. The ceremony ends 
with diſtributing money, and pieces of ſtuff, among 


— . — 
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whom finiſh the remaining labour, before the emperor, 


in proceſſion, and begins the ſowing of the fields, al- 
ways accompanied with ceremony, and attepged by the 
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nage, how many children he has, the extent and quality a] 
of his lands; then diſmiſſæs him to his plough, diſ- * 
tinguiſhed by honourable N and loaded with bene» 


fits and favours. ic 
TE Chineſe aſcribe this invention of * 550 he 
and ſeveral inſtruments of agriculture, and the proper ſn 
method of ſowing wheat, rice, barley, and other grains, * 
to ſome of their emperors z and: books have been writ- Wl © 
ten by their princes upon the ſubject of tillage, the na. WF 
ture of different ſoils, and the manure proper for each, w] 
which ſerve as directions to the husbandmen at this 0 
01 


Tus gardens of the Chineſe are generally very ſmall, 
Nature is their plan, and their aim is to imitate her Wil ** 
in all her delightful irregularities. Their firſt conſile -* 
ration is the form of the ground, whether it be flat, flop: 


ing, hilly, or mountainous, extenſive, or of ſmall com- kir 
paſs, or a dry or marſby nature, abounding with rivers WW ** 
and ſprings, or liable to a ſcarcity of water; to all which for 
circumſtances they carefully attend, chuſing ſuch dilp- Wil 
ſitions as humour the ground, can be executed with Wl © 
the leaſt expence, hide its: defects, and ler its advantages don 
in the moſt conſpicuous light. for 
The Chineſe not being great lovers of walking, we 
ſeldom meet with avenues or ſpacious walks, as in our he 
European plantations. The whole ground is laid out “ 
in a viety of ſcenes, and you are led, by winding 2 


paſiages cut in the groves, to the different points of . 
view, each of which is marked by a ſeat, a building = 
or ſome other object. 


vp Tae. perfection of theit gardens: conſiſts in-the num * 
ber, beauty, and diverfity, of theſe ſcenes. The Chi: 
neſe gardeners, like the European painters, coll 
from nature the moſt pleaſing objects, which they en- 00 

deavour to n in. ſuch a manner, as not ew] w 


appear to the beſt advantage ſeparately, but likewiſe to 
nue in forming an elegant and ſtriking whole. 
Tui artiſts diſtinguiſh three different ſpecies of 
ſcenes, to which they give the appellations of pleaſing, 
horrid, and enchanted. Their enchanted ſcenes au- 


ſwer, in a great ' meaſure, to what we call romantic, 
| and in theſe they make uſe; of ſeveral artifices to ex- 


cite ſurprize. Sometimes they make a rapid ſtream, 
or torrent, paſs under ground, the turbulent noiſe of 


which ſtrikes the ear of the new comer, who is at a loſs 
to know from whence it proceeds. At other times 


they diſpoſe the rocks, buildings, and other objects that 


form the compoſition in ſuch a manner, as that the wind 


paſſing through the different interſtices and cavities, 
made in them for that purpoſe, cauſes ſtrange and un- 
common ſounds. They introduce into theſe ſcenes all 
kinds of extraordinary trees, plants and flowers, form 


artificial and complicated echoes, and let looſe diffecent | 


forts of monſtrous birds and animals. 

Ix their ſcenes of horror, they introduce unpeading 
rocks, dark caverns, and impetuous / cataracts ruſhing 
down the mountains from all ſides; the trees are ill- 
formed, and ſeemingly torn to pieces by the violence 


of tempefts ; ſome are thrown down, and intercept the 


courſe of the torrents, appearing as if they had been 
brought down by the fury -of the waters; others look 


4 if ſhattered and blaſted by the force of lightning; 


the buildings are ſome in ruins, others half .conſumed 
by fire, and ſome miſerable huts diſperſed in the moun- 
tains ſerve, at once, to indicate the exiſtence and wret- 
chedneſs of the inhabitants. Theſe ſcenes are gene- 
ally ſucceeded by pleaſing ones. The Chineſe artiſts, 


knowing how powerfully contraſt operates on the mind, 
conſtantly practiſe ſudden: tranſitions, and a ſtriking: op* 
poltion of forms, colours, and ſhades, Thus they 
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conduct you from limited proſpects to extenſive views; 
from objects of horror to ſcenes of delight; from lakes 
and rivers, to plains, /hills;' and woods; to dark and 
gloomy colours they oppoſe ſuch as are brilliant, and 
to complicated forms ſimple ones; diſtributing by a ju« 
dicious arrangement, the different maſſes of light and 
ſhade, in ſuch a manner. as to render the compoſition 
at once diſtinct in its parts, and ſtriking in the whole, 
WHEN the ground is, extenſive, and a multipliciy 
of ſcenes are to be introduced, they generally adapt 
each to one ſingle point of view: But where it is li- 
mited, and affords no room for variety, they endes- 
vour to remedy: this defect, by diſpoſing the objects 
ſo, that being viewed from different points, they pro- 
duce different repreſentations; and ſometimes by an 
artful Mentee, ſuch as have 1 no | Teſemblunge- to each 
Ahr. 
IN their large carbons 3 contrive different ſcenes 
Fay morning, noon and evening; erecting at the po- 
per points of view, buildings adapted to the recrea* 
tions of each particular time of the day: and in, theit 
ſmall ones (where, as has been obſerved, one arrange - 
ment produces many repreſentations) they diſpoſe in 
the ſame manner, at the ſeveral points of view, build- 
ings, which, for their uſe point out the time of da 
for enjoying the ſcene in its perfection. 95 
As the climate of China is exceeding hot, they ems 
ploy a great deal of water in their gardens. In the 
fmall ones, if the fituation admit*, they frequently 
lay almoſt the whole ground under water; leaving on- 
ly ſome iſlands and rocks: And in their large ones 
they introduce extenſive lakes, rivers, and canals. Ti 
banks of their lakes and rivers are variegated in iml- 
tation of nature; being ſometimes bare and gravel 
ſometimes adorned with. woods: to the water 's edge 
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In ſome places flat and covered with flowers and ſhrubs, 
in others rocky, and forming caverns into which part 
of the waters diſcharge themſelves with noiſe and vio- 
lence. Sometimes you ſee meadows covered with cat- 
tle, or rice grounds that run out into lakes, leaving 
between them paſſages for veſſels; and ſometimes 
groves, into which enter, in different parts, creeks and 
rivulets, ſufficiently deep to admit boats; their banks 
being planted with trees, whoſe ſpreading branches 
in ſome places form arbours, under which the boats 
paſs, Theſe generally conduct to ſome very intereſt- 
es ing object; ſuch as a magnificent building; places on 
* the top of a mountain cut into terraſſes; a caſine fi- 
Pt tuated in the midſt of a lake; a caſcade, grotto cut 
45 into a variety of apartments; an e and 
many other ſuch inventions. ee 

THEIR rivers are ſeldom ſtraight, but tetfthtines and 
broken into many irregular points; ſometimes they 
| are narrow, nolly, and rapid; at other times, deep, 
80 broad, and ſtow. Both in their rivers and lakes are 
| feen' reeds, with other aquatic plants and flowers; par- 
5 ticularly the Lyen hoa, of which they are very ſond. 

They frequently erect mills, and other hydraulic ma- 
. chines, the motions of which enliven the ſcene. They 
have alſo a great number of veſſels of different forms 
and ſizes. In their lakes they interſperſe iflands; 
ſome of them barren, and furrounded with rocks and 
ſhoals; others enriched with every thing that art and 
nature can furniſh moſt perfect. They likewiſe form 
artificial rocks; and in compoſitions of this kind the 
Chineſe ſurpaſs all other nations. The. making them 
is a diſtinct profeſſion : And there are at Canton, and 
probably in moſt other cities of China, numbers of 
artificers conſtantly employed in this bufineſs. The 


ſtone _ are made of comes from the ſouthern coaſts 
K. 4 
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of China: It is of a blueiſh caſt, and worn into it- 
regular forms by the action of the wares. The Chi- 
neſe are exceeding nice in the choice of this ſtone, in- 
; ſomuch that 1 have ſeen ſeveral tael given for a bit no 
bigger than a man's fiſt, when it happened to be of x 
beautiful form and lively colour. But thete ſeled 
pieces they uſe in landſkips ſor their apartments; in 
gardens they employ a coarſer fort, which they joia 
with a bluciſh cement, and form rocks of a conſider 
able ſize. I have ſeen ſome of theſe exquiſitely fine, 
and ſuch as diſcovered. an uncommon elegance of taſte 
in the contriver. When they are large they make in 


them caves and, grottos, with openings, through which | 


you diſcover diſtant proſpects. They cover them in 
different places with trees, ſhrubs, briars, and moſs; 
placing on their tops little temples, or other build- 
ings, to, which you aſcend by rugged and irregular 
liert cut in the rock. T 

WII EN there i is a ſufficient ſupply of water, and pro- 
per ground, the Chineſe, never. fail to form caſcades in 
their gardens. ; They avoid all regularity in theſe works, 
obſerving nature according to her operations in that 
mountainous country. The waters burſt. out from a- 
mong the caverns and windings of the rocks. In ſome 
places a large and impetuous cataract appears; in o- 
thers are ſeen many leſſer ſalls. Sometimes the view 


of the caſcade is intercepted by trees, whoſe leaves and 


branches only leave room to diſcover the. waters, in ſome 
places, as, they fall down the fide of the mountain, 
They Frequently throw rough wooden bridges ſrom 
one rock to another, over the ſteepeſt part of the cata- 
rat; and often i intercept its paſſage by trees and heaps 


ol ſtones, that ſeem to be brovghe daws by the violence 


of the torrent. 
* their, „ they vary the * and colours 
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of their trees, mixing ſuch as have large and ſpreading. 
branches with thoſe of pyramidal figures, and dark 
in: greens with brighter, interſperſing among them ſuch 
no as produce flowers, of which they have ſome that flou- 

i 2 ich a great part of the year- The weeping willow is 
leck one of their favourite. trees, and always among thoſe | 
i WY that border-their lakes and rivers, being ſo planted as to 
ola Wi have its branches hanging over the water. They like- 
cr- viſe introduce trunks of decayed trees, ſometimes e- 
ne, Wl rect, and at other times lying on the ground, being 
ile WF rery nice; about their forms, and the colour of the 
30 back and moſs on the. 

> | Variovs are the artifices they employ to 3 | 
10 Sometimes they lead you through caverns and gloomy 
$3 paſſages, at the, iſſue of which you are, on a ſudden, 
d. ſtruck with a view of a delicious landſkip, enriched 
ir WI vith erery thing that luxuriant nature affords moſt. 
beautiful. At other times you are conducted through 
avenues and walks, that gradually diminiſh and grow 


0 rugged, till the paſſage is at length entirely intercepted, 
5 and rendered impracticable, by buſhes, briars, and 
. ſtones ; 3 when unexpectedly a rich and extenſive proſpecł 
g opens to view, ſo much vg more 5 planing as; it was the 
C leſs looked for. 


ANorRER of their wen] is to hide . 1 of 
a compoſition by trees, or other intermediate objects. 
This naturally excites the curiofity of the ſpectator to-“ 
take a nearer view; when he is ſurprized by ſome un- 
expected ſeene, or ſome repreſentation totally oppoſite 
to the thing he looked for. The termination of their 
lakes they always hide, leaving room for the imagina- 
tion to work; and the ſame rule they obſerve in other 
compolitions, wherever it can be put in practice. 

Tao von the Chineſe are not well verſed in optics, 
yet experience has taught them that objects appear leſs 
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in ſize, and grow dim, in proportion "as they are mij 
removed from the eye of the ſpectator. Theſe dif 
veries have given riſe to an artifice, which they done g 
times put in practice. It is the forming projects 
perſpective, by introducing buildings, veſſels, and % 
ther objects, leſſened according as they ate more d, 
ſtant from the point in view; and that the deceptith; | 
may be ſtill more ſtriking, they give a greyiſh tinge 
to the diſtant parts of the compoſition, and plant in the 
remoter parts of theſe ſcenes trees of a fainter coloyj, 
* and fmaller growth, than thoſe that appear in the front, 
oe fore-ground ; by theſe means rendering what in re- 

lity is trifling and Aten great and A 0 
appearance. | 
TRE Chineſe generally eis Rraight lines; yet * 
do not abſolutely reject them. They. ſometimes male 
avenues, when they have any intereſting object to ei. 
poſe to view. Roads they always make ſtraight, unlen 
the unevennefs of the ground, or other impediments, 
afford at leaſt a pretext for' doing otherwiſe, White 
the ground is entirely level, they look upon it ay 2 
abſurdity to make a ſerpentine road ; for they ſay, that 
it muft either be made by art, or worn by the conſtant! 
paſſage of travellers: In either of which caſes it is not} 
natural to ſuppoſe men would ehuſe a erooked line, 
W when they might go by a ſtraighe on.. „ 
| * War the European gardeners call clumps, the Chis} 
neſe are not unacquainted with; but they make not 
fuch frequent ufe of them as we do. They never fil 
a whole piece of ground with clumps; they conlidet! 
| | e'plantation as painters do a picture, and groupe theith 
trees in the ſame manner as theſe do their figures, wy 
ing their principal and fubſervient maſſes. = 

Tux Chineſe manner of laying out grounds is rat 
difficult, and not to be attained by perſons of _— 
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4 
| aitelleQs;/ for though the precepts are ſimple and ob- 
{Fious, yet it requires genius, judgment, and experi- 
knee, a ſtrong imagination, and a perfect knowledge 

ph the human mind, to put them in etecmion: This 
method being fixed to no certain rule, but liable to 2 
many variations as there are different arrangements of 
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, "ERE Fl Chineſe. as | ani in b ase 
cheir fruit trees, as we generally are in Eu- 
rope, they would have abundance of all kinds, the on- 
| ly difference would be the want of variety of each di- 
Rin ſort z as for inſtance, they have but three or four 
kinds of apples, ſeven or eight of pears, as. 'manyo of. 
*peaches, and none of cherries but what are Fm indi- ; 
berente 1 8 5, CL | 7 
Bur what makes amends for this defeCt is, that they 1 
| . ſeveral excellent fruits to which we are ſtrangers; 'P 
+ particularly one which they call Fſe tle, and the: Por- | 4 
itugueſe,” figs, becauſe when it is dried it becomes,mealy 1 
and ſweet like a fig. The trees on which they grow, 1 
| when grafted become very charming to the eye; they 2 
*ate'as tall, and fpread about as much as a middle ſiz- | 
ed walnut4ree : The leaves are large, and of a lively 
ben, which change in the autumn to an agreeable 
The fruit is about the bigneſs of a handſome 
Sol and their colour, when ripe; is of a bright 1 
"yellow; ? | 1 
Ix the ſouthern provinces there grow other frults, 1 
ich are ſill in greater eſteem among- the natives ; | 
K 6. ; $ 
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1070 belides oranges of ſeveral. ſorts, Jemons, Citrong, 
which were many years ago brought into Europe, ve 
meet with two ſeveral kinds which are unknown a Nioug 


1 > h - us. That which they call Li tehi is about the 12 ecf 


. a date. The ſtone is equally long and hard, it is cover 
ed with a ſoft pulp full of moiſture, and of an excel tit 
taſte: when dried, it loſes a great part of its ine 
flavour, and becomes black and wrinkled like out 
ordinary prunes. The rind outwardly reſemble 
4 ann but 1 it is ſmooth within; 3 the figure is nearly 
oval. 
Tux other kind bis the name of Long yen, that is 
to fay, the dragon's eye; the ſhape is round, the rind 
yellowiſh, the pulp white, moiſt, and inclinable to the 
acid. It is pretended that this is not ſo agrecable a3 


the former, but it is more wholeſome, for it never oc. 


Hl ien any diſorder. | 
Tax Yeou and Quang lau are e fruits, and 


it. i not worth inſiſting on in particular. However, the way 


- of gathering the latter. which are a kind of olive, is 


pvVortch obſervation, Before they are quite ripe, and 


Fic yet are in a condition proper for eating, inſtead of beat · 
ing them down with long poles, which is the cuſtom 
in other places, they make a hole in the body of tbe 
tree, in which they put ſalt, and then ſtop it up; by 

this means, in a few days time, the olives fall from the 

tee of themſclyes. 

Anon other trees, there 2 are two which ought not 

do be omitted, for beſides their Gngulavity, they ate 


_ -- uſeful at meals. The one produces a kind of Peppe, 


called Hao tſiao; it is the rind of a berry as big 2 3 

pea; the kernel is too hot and biting to be made uſe 
of; the colour of it is gray mingled with ftreaks of red. 
It is not ſc pungent nor agreeable to the taſte as pep* 
per, and Honſequantly. is only uted by the meaner peo 
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ple. The plant that produces it in ſome places is a thick 
buſh ; in others a tree of moderate height. 
Tux other tree produces peaſe. The ſhape, colour, | 


| ſhell and taſte are extremely like our ordinary peafe, 


This tree is common enough, in ſeveral, provinces, and 
for tallneſs, ſpreading branches and thickneſs, gives 


place to very. few N 18 IA F4 „ F317 141 4x LE 


ByT among trees which claim the attention. of the 
public, and which are moſt likely to raiſe the .envy of 
the Europeans, are the four that follo ß. 

Tas firſt is the varniſh. tree (Th. chu. J Its Gn ts 
very mean, its bark. whitiſh, its leaf. reſembles. that of 
the wild cherry tree. The gum, which diſtils drop 
by drop, is like the tears, of the turpentine- tree. It 
yields a greater quantity of liquor if an inciſion be made 
in it; but then it ſoon deſtroys the tre. 

Tas varniſh is conftaptly uſed, and greatly. efron 
ed by the artificers 3 it takes all, colours alike, and if it 
be wall, managed, neither loſes its luſtre by rbe changes 
of the air, nor the Age of. ths "oof: to which it is p- 
pied. % 1 15 121352112 55 

Ins ſecond tree is 7909 . Al which: a $7 bien 
is gained not much differing from varniſh. It reſembles 
a walnut tree 9 nearly, that many have been deceived 
by it. The nut is full of a thickiſh oil mixed with an 
oily pulp, which they take care to ſqueeze, otherwiſe 
they would loſe a great part of the liquor. This, as 
well as the varniſh, is ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous 


quality. To make it fit for uſe, they boil it with li- 


tharge, and may mix it with any colour at pleaſure. It 
is often uſed of itſelf to varniſh wood, which preſerves 
it from the bad effects of Min! z as allo to give a luſtre 
to the floors. of the rot 8 mene, and l of 
the grandees. 


Tas third remarkable tree in the Tatlow-Tree.. Ir 
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12 as bigh as a large cherry tree; the fruit is con- 0 
tained in 2 rind; which, when ripe, opens in the f 
middle like a cheſnut : It conſiſts of white kernel 6 
of the ſize of a hazel nut, whoſe pulp has the pro- p 
perties of ing el nin of rte erg are according 
made. GH Tt; E*21 $13 h 2 N ll LETS (11:1 ba: 
| Tux fourth 3 is YE moſt uncommon of all; it is c. Ml, 
led Pe la chu; that is, the white- wax tree. It is not o. 
Ao talltas the tallow-tree,' from which it alſo differs in e 
the colour of the bark, which is whitiſh, and in the . 
ſhape of the leaves, which are longer than they ze ke 
broad: A little kind of worm fixes itſelf to the leaves, 
and forms a fort of comb much ſmaller than a honey» na 
comb. The wax of this i is very hard and ſhining, aud WW} 
of far greater value than their common bees-wax. el 
TBE wood called ſantal or ſanders is another pun . 
tion of (China, as well as of 'the kingdom of Siam. {© 
There are three forts of ſanders, white, yellow, and er- 
red; which are alt produced by trees of the ſams lind, mi 
"their different coldurs being ſuppoſed to ariſe from the WM (or 
5 difference of climates where they grow, or from the eee 
different parts of the tree from whence they are taken. ar 
According to many, the cortical part is the white ſan- | 
ders, and the medulary part'the yellow ſanders; but WW the 
Gareias ſays they are had from two different trees, tho WE dif 
ſo much alike that they cannot be diftinguiſhed except WW 61; 
© by the'natives. This, however, we are better aſſuredſi vo 
ot ö that the tree producing yellow ſanders grows as high po, 
"as our walnut trees, beating leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
the lentiſk, « bluiſh flowers, and fruit like a cher!) 
green at firft, but blackening as it ripens, and of a ſail 
*tiſh taſte. The white ſanders is the paler marrow of 
the ſame tree, which has not ſuch a fragrant ſmell 10 
aromatic taſte as the yellow ſanders, and is thereſo 
leſs eſteemed;- The red i is the heart of another ſpeci 
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of this ttee, very folid and pon defene, Bet left olf 
ferous than either of the former. They are af reckot· 
ed refrigerating, drying, and berchet and the red is 
pretty aſtringent. : bred age wt 
TatRE isanother tree which beats a fruit from which 
Is drawn an excellent oil. This tree has ſome diſtatit 
reſemblance to the tea ſſrub, with reſpect to the ſhape 
of the leaf, and the colour of the wood; but greatly 
exceeds it in height and thickneſs.  ''Phe berries, which 
are green, and 'of an nag REC contain an. 
;kernals, 18 * 
Tus cotton Grub is one of the moſt ufeful in all Oki- 
na; on the ſame day that the hnſbandmen'get in their 
harveſt they ſow cotton in the ſame field, doing nothing 
elſe but raking the earth over the ſeeds; * 
Wk x the earth is moiſtened with rain or dew, there 
ſoon grows vp 2 ſhrub about two feet high, the flow= 
ers of which appear at the beginning or towards the 
middle of ie ; they are generally yellow, but 
lometimes red. To this flower 4 ſmall button ſuc- 
feeds, wenn in the 201 of a bock of the bo yr of 
Faye +5 | 
Taz fortieth hwy" after che aire of the fower $3 
the pod opens of *iffelf, and dividing” into three parts, c 
aſcovers three or four wrappings of cotton, extremely | 
white, and of the fame” Hgure as the cod of à ſilk- = 
vorm; they are faſtened to the bottom of the open | 
pod, and voila feeds for the following year: It is. 
then time to get in the crop, but in fair weather they 
leave the fruit expoſed to the fun two or three days, ö 
which net by! _ heat makes the profits _ great- | 
er. 
As all the cbtes of eine are Rrongly faſtened 
to the ſeeds that they encloſe, they make uſe of a. ſort 
af an engine to. ſeparate- them ; it contains two very |} 
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FIOCY \rowlers, .one.of wood and. the other of iron ;- 
bout a foot long, and an inch thick; they are ſo cloſ 
to one another that there is no ſpace left between; 
while one hand gives motion to the firſt of [thoſe roy. 
lers, and, the foot to. the ſecond, the other band applies 
the cotton, which looſening by the motion, paſles on 
one ſide of the engine, ies the naked. iced remains 
an the other.. „ 
-Cnina, produces great Ames en of ginger, which 
grows wild in many places, near the ſea; but this isnt 
near ſo good as that which is cultivated. There are 
two kinds of this root, male and female :. the female 
has the ſmaller leaf, and the root is not ſo large as the 
other: Its leaf is like that of a reed, and not eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſned from it; the root is dug up about midſum- 
mer, when the leaf begins to fall; when it is ſrelb and 
moiſt it is not near ſo hot as when it is dried. It is 
A very pleaſant ſweetmeat preſerved green, and much 
eaten in this country. It is reckoned very good in 
many. diſtempers, particularly the cholic and flux. 
. SUGAR CANES grow in great abundance in thiscoun- 
wy; they are found chiefly in marſhy grounds, and 
have leaves like reeds; they are about three fingers 
thick, and full of W and ſheot mer eleven leet 
High. $5144 
Turk is another fmall — or cane which jp 
Aren the mountains in China, called a Rattan or Ja· 
pan cane; when dry it is ſaid they will produce fire 
jf ſtruck againſt one another, and that they are uſed in 
ſome places inſtead. of flints. Theſe rattans are vel 
tough, and being twiſted: together they make cordage 
of them. The Javans and Japaneſe make cables of 
them, which will not rot ſo n! in the water as thoſe 
made of hemp. 15 
Tus is ſtill another. ſort of reed or nue cane, 
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alled'the Bamboo, the body whereof, grows to ſuch a 


te 
lole Miſbignels chat it is often reckoned. among their trees. It 

en; Narires beſt in marſhy ground, and is naturally very 
ow- Wi aight and tall; but they bend it in the middle while 


i is growing, to make poles for their chairs. Of theſe 
hamboos are often, made canoes or wherries, aud being 


They ſerve. allo. inſtead of ticaber: in their beute, __ 
other buildings. 28 4: f 

TuagxRE are you month: of mulberry-trees in e 
country, particularly in the province of Chekiang, with 


nale lthe leaves of. which they feed their alk. worms. Theſe 
the roods are ſome of them cut down every ꝓear, becauſe 
di- Me alk which is produced by thoſe worms, which feed 


be beſt. r 

TaskE grow alſo, as we are told by Nieuhoff, cloyes, 
iutmegs, and mace in China; but it is in ſuch ſmall 
quantities, he confeſſes, that they as. well as the Euro- 


Dees r ee l 4 


in Europe; but that of greateſt eſteem among them is 


z light cane, they are rowed with incredible, ſwiſtneſs. 


on the nn aden ſpring from the young amm js much 


IN the p province of Quangs. there is dome diasmas 


peans are applied from eee n with _ 
Taey have 4 kinds of. 050 whey are to be found | 


led Nan mon. + The ancient palaces of the empe- 


rows rors have the windows, gates, beams, and pillars of this 
 Ja- Wood. The natives imagine. it will never decay, and 
fire Nronſequently that whatever is formed of it will laſt 
-d in Nor ever, Some have ſuppoſed it to be a kind of 


edar, but the leaves are not at all like it. It is a very 
all tree, and the body of it is very ſtraight. f 


n ſeem bete It is very proper for cabinets, 


r l 11 . 


BuT no kind of wood for beauty can e ako Tic- 
mz it is of a reddiſh black, and full of fine veins, 
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the ſouth it attains a moderate height; but in the north 
it is no more than ſix feet bigh, though it be kept in 
the green-houſe all' the winter. The flower in all 
things reſembles a double jeſſamine, but the leaf is ei. 
tirely diferent;: and ene 1 near "thar of a young 


n not unlike thoſe of a bay- tree. 


an 
Cli 
to the maritime provinces; it bears the flower calle 8 
ve 
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and the very fineſt ſort of joiner's work 1 and on 2 
is made of it is of great eſtem. ca 
Wr r E reſpect to ſtrength and firmuieſs, the 10 
wood gives place to none; The tree is as tall as ou 
large oaks, but differs from them in the thickneſs of th 
trunk, the ſhape of the leaf, the colour of the woo, 
which is darker,” and more eſpecially in the weight, 
The ianchors of their- ſhips of war are made of thi 
wood, and the emperor's officers pretend what they ar 
preferable 'to thoſe EOF iron; 3 "On _ _ ay muſt 
needs be -miſtaken, - _— 
TEE. dowering trees and mae are ey numero 
in every province. Some of the flowers reſemble n- 
lips, others are like roſes, which; intermixed with the 
green leaves, make a beautiful appearance. 
AMONG the ſhrubs there are but three or four kinds 
that bear odoriferous flowers; of theſe the double jel- 
ſa mine tree [Mo li boa], is the moſt agreeable... In 


IE! 18. 11 1 7 3 
Tu tree which fotuves the e called Kuey bea, 


is very common in theeſoutbern ꝓrovinces, but is rare: pl 
Iy found in the northern. The flowers are ſmall, cf 
rious colours, and have a charming ſcent.” The Je m 


THERE is yet another ſpecies of theſe 1 proper 


Lun hoa. It is not ſo agreeable to the ſight, being of 

a duſky'yellow, as the former, but the ſcent of it is e vec 

moſt delicious of all. * 
K is a ſhrub not ene; ak be = it 
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white flower as large as a double or triple roſe, The 
calix, or cup, becomes afterwards a fruit of the ſhape of 
a peach, but the taſte is/altogether inſipid. In its cells 
it has ſeveral pippins, or ſeeds, covered with 'a''blackiſh 
ſkin, of a pretty firm conſiſtence. :. > |; 475 1 24 40h 
Tax pionys of China ate more beautiful, and have an 
agreeable ſmell, but the reſt of their Dane 
no way comparable to outrfsswt . 4 502 
Taz. meaner fort, who live upon auking elle beſides | 
regetables, are very careful: in the cultivation of their 
| kitchen-gardens 3. as ſoon as one thing is off the ground; 
mother is immediately ſown or planted, inſomuch that 
the earth is never ſuffered to lie ſtill. 
AMONG the pot-herbs which we have not, there is 
none that deſerves any notiee but the Pe tfai, and this 


indeed is both uſeful and excellent. It has been taken 


for a kind of Roman lettice, but is like it in nothing 
but the firſt leaves; the ſeed, flower, itaſte, and cheight 
being entirely different. The quantities that are fown 
of it are almoſt inleredible; In the months:of October 
and November the nine gates of Peking are embarraſ- 
| fed with the waggons. that ace loaded with it.“ They 
preſerve it with ſalt, or or pickle it, and _ mix it * 
their rice, to which it gives a reliſh; 110 88 
On all the vegetable productions of China, the: tes- 
plant is the moſt, valuable, as its leaves afford us ſuch 
a: favourite. liquor by infuſion, that it is daily uſed a- 
mongſt us almoſt uni verſally, and by people of all ranks 


and conditions. This ſhrub, which ſeems to be a ſpe- 


cies of myrtle, ſeldom grows beyond the ſize of a 
roſe · bull ortat moſt ſix or ſeven feet in height, hd 
ſome have extended it to a hundred. Is affects a gra- 
relly ſoil, and is uſually planted in roms upon little 
dus about three or four feet diſtant from each other. 


Its leares are about an inch and -a half long, narrow, 
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tapering to a point, and indented lie our roſe or ſweets 


briar dea ves, and :its Bowers are much dike. thoſe of the 
latter. The. ſhrub id an); evergfeen, and bears 2 
ſmall fruit, which contains ſeveral, round blackiſn ſeeds, 
about the bigneſs of a lange pea, but ſcarce above ont 
in a hundred cames to perfectiun. Bytheſe feeds the 
plant is propagated, nine or ten of them being put in- 
to a hole together, and the {dhrubs thence ariſing are 
aftetwards tranſplanted; into proper ground. They 


thrive beſt: when expoſed to Abende tun, and yield 


the beſt tea; but there is a ſort that grows without 2. 
ny cultivation, which, ee erriftg aten ſerres 
the poorer ſort of people.. 
Tu Chineſe koowivothingiof FRY 2060s and ſe- 
ain other names, which in Europe ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the goadneſs and price of this faſhionable com modi). 


In truth, though there: are various kinds of tea, they 


are now generally allowed to be the product of the 
fame plant, only differing in . colour, fragrancy, &c. 
according to the diſſerence of ſoil, the time of gatber- 
ing it, and the method of preparation. Tbe Vovi, 
Bohi, or Boh ea tree is ſa called, met from the moun- 
tains of Fokien, where the beſt of that ſort is ſaid to 
grow, but from its dark and blackiſh: colour. This 
-chicfly: differꝭ from the gteen ten, by its being gather: 
ed ſix or ſeven; weeks ſooner, that is, in March or A- 
pril, according as the ſeaſon proves, when the plant 


zs in ſull bloom, and the leaves full of juice; wWheress 
the other, by being left ſo much the longer upon the 


tree, loſes a great part of its juice, and contracts a dit 
ferent colour, taſte, and virtue, being more rough t 
the palate, and raking to the ſtomach. The green te 
is maſt yalued and; uſed in China, and the Bdhea ſeems 
not to have been known there ſo long as two centurits 
ago; for a jadicious Hollander, who was phyfician aut 
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boten 'ſt to the emperor of Japan, about a hundred and 
ſixty years ago, tells us he had heard of the Bohi or 
black tea being come ifito-vogue in China; but, upon 
the- ſtricteſt ſearch he eboui make, could And no ſu ch 
thing, and therefore believed it was a falfe report. This 
makes it probable, that originally they gathered all the- 


t in» tea at the ſame time, but that, fince the diſcovery of 
ne te ſmoothneſs and excellence of the more juicy Bo-! | 


They Mbea, they have carried on their experiments ſtill far 
yield tber, by gathering it at different ſeaſons; for Dr. Cun- 
ut „ aingbam, phyſician to the Engliſh factory at Chuſan, 
res gives us an account in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 
that the Bohea, which he calls the firſt bud, is gather - 

d ſe· Ned at the beginning of March, the Bing or Imperial in 
viſh April, and the Singlo or Green in May and June. It 
1+ 'arther to be obſerved, that what the doctor ſtiles the 
il bud is indeed the fineſt of the Bohea kind, and 
hat there are ſeveral: degrees of coarſeneſs in the leaves 
after they are full blown and expanded; for, during all 


ber: the months of gathering, the leaves on the top of the 
ow, Wſhrub are the fineſt and deareſt, and. are gradually 
Ul coarſer the nearer the bottom— As to the manner 


ind afterwards expoſed to the heat of the ſun, or over 
a low fire, in earthen pans, till it is convolved or ſhri - 
elled up (as we ſee it) into a ſmall compaſs. The o- 


gathered; though according to Dr. Cunningham the 
Bohea is dried in the , and the Green in pans o- 
yer the fire. 


: erally; mixing other leaves with it to increaſe the! 
quantity; tho? one would think the price is too moderate 
to tempt them to ſuch a cheat, it being uſually ſold a- 
mongſt them: for threepence a pound ſterling, and ne- 


2 — 2 


of curing the tea, the Bohea is firſt dried in the ſhade, 


ther ſorts: are commonly criſped and dried as ſoon as 


Tr is very rare to And tea perfectiy pure, the Chineſe: | 
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ver more than ninepence; ſo that it is moſt probable 
the worlt adultenations of it are made by our own te- 
tailers. Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colour, 
criſp and dry, and has a, fine, ſmell ;. Green tea is alſo 
to be choſen. by, its. criſpneſs, fragrant ſmell, and light 
colour with a bluiſh caſt, for it is not good if any of 
the leaves appear dark or browniſh——As to the pro- 
perties of the tea, they are very much controverted by 
our phyſicians; but the; Chineſe reckon it an excellent 
diluter and purifier. gf the blood, a great ſtrengthenet 
of the brain and ſtomach, a promoter of digeſtion, 
perſpiration, | and other ſecretions, particularly a preat 
diuretic, and cleanſer of the reins and urethra. They 
drink large quantities of it in fevers, in ſome ſorts of 
cholics, and other acute diſeaſes; and think it correds 
the acrimony of the humours, removes obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and reſtores decayed light. That the gout 
and ſtone are unknown in China is aſcribed to the 
uſe of this plant; which is alſo ſaid to cure indigeſtt- 
ons, to carry off a debauch, and to give new ſtrength 
for drinking. Some of the virtues attributed to tea 
are undoubredly. imaginary, and it has ill effects upon 
ſome conſtitutions ; but experience ſhews, that ſeveral 
advantages attend the drinking it with diſcretion. It 
quickens the ſenſes, prevents drowſineſs, corrects the 
heat of the liver, removes the head-ach, eſpecially that 
proceeding from a crapula, and being gently aſtrin- 
gent, it ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach. 

As much as the Chineſe eſteem their tea, they ſeem 
to put a ſtill greater value upon the plant called Gin- 
ſeng, which is very ſcarce, being only found in the 
province of Leao tung, and the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Tartary. It is in ſo much requeſt among their 
phyſicians, that they have wrote many volumes on its 
virtues, and given it the name of the - ſpiritual plant, 


[ + : 
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he pure ſpirit of the earth, the immortalizing plant, 
ad ſuchlike pompous titles, Martinius, Kircher, Ta- 
bard, Le Compte, and all the writers of the Chineſe 

Fairs, make mention of the ginſeng; and yet we knew 


* ut very little of this plant before father Jartoux, a je · 
= uit miſionary in China, who, being employed by or- 
ler of the emperor in making a map of Tartary, in the 
pro- 


fear 1709, had an opportunity of ſeeing it growing, 
ad has given us a draught of it, with an accurate de- 
cription thereof, its virtues, and the manner of pre- 
erving and preparing ir for uſe ; which being a curi- 
us piece of natural hiſtory, the reader will not be diſ- 
leaſed if we are a little particular on the ſubject. 1 | 
Tux ginſeng, as deſcribed by father Jertoux, has a 
white root, ſomewhat knotty, | about half as thick as 
e's little finger; and as it frequently parts into two 
branches not unlike the forked parts of a man, it is 
id from thence to have obtained the name of ginſeng, 
which implies a reſemblance of the human form, . tho? 
indeed it has no more of ſuch a likeneſs than is uſual- 
ly ſeen among other roots. From the root ariſes a per- 
feQtly ſmooth and roundiſh ſtem, of a pretty deep red 
colour, except towards the ſurface of the ground, where 
it is ſomewhat whiter. At the top of the ſtem is a ſort 


Fo of joint or knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four 
Ka branches, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, which ſpread. 
. from a centre. The colour of the branches under- 
| neath is green with a whitiſh mixture, and the upper 

part is of a deep red like the ſtem, the two colours 
15 gradually decreaſing till they unite on the ſides. Each 
NE branch has five: leaves ; and it is obſervable, that the 
be I branches divide equally from each other, both in re- 
54 ſpect of themſelves and of the horizon, and with the 


leaves make a circular figure, nearly parallel to the ſur= 
face of 1 earth. All the leaves are finely Jagged, or 


** 
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indented, of a dark green colour above, and of a ſhit · eo 
ing whitiſh green underneath, and on the upper (ide th: 
they are beſet with mall whitiſh hairs. From the cen - no 
tre of the branches procceds a ſecond ſtem or ſtalk, ve. Wh to! 
ry ſtraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh from the bottom to the Ml thi 
top, where it bears à bunch of round berries, of 2 A 
beautiful red colour, but not good to eat. The bunch ver 
that father Jartoux ſaw was compoſed of twenty-four In 
berries, containing a white pulp, and two rough ſtones, i in; 
of the ſize and figure of our lentils. The plaicles on 800 
which the berries grow, ariſe from the ſame centre, if th 
and, ſpreading like the radii of a ſphere, make the Mi the 
cluſter of a circular form, As to the flower, our mil- are 
ſionary never ſaw it, but ſome afſured him it is white, Ml inc 
and very” ſmall. —— This plant dies away every year, Nen 
and its age may be known by the number of ſtems it piy 
has ſliot forth, of which there are e always ſome marks is 
remaining on the rot. pet 
Ox author is of opinion, that the lone of the gin · Ml ing 
ſeng lies a long time in the ground before it takes aft. 
root; and, if the woods in which it grows take fire and Io 
are conſumed, the plant does not appear till two or {WW ſai 
three years after. It is not to be met with in plain, Bl cot 
vallies, marſhes, or places too much open and expol* Wl Mu: 
ed to the ſun; but is found on the declivities of moun- {ta 
as covered with thick foreſts, upon the banks of tor- ¶ c 
ents, or about the roots of trees, and amidſt a thouſand int. 
other different ſorts of vegetables. the 
IR fame father informs us that the Chineſe emperor, lofi 
having a mind the Tartars ſhould reap all the aivan 
tages to be made of the ginſeng, gave orders in 1704 t0 
ten thoufand of thoſe people to go and gather all the) 
1 could find, on condition that each perſon ſhould gite 
0 him two ounces of the beſt, and that rhe reſt ſhould 
be paid for, weight for weight in pure ſilver. It v3 
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computed that by this means the emperor would get- 
that year twenty thouſand weight of it, which would 
not coſt him one fourth part of its value. Father Jar- 
toux met ſome of theſe Tartars in the deſerts, and ſays 
this army of ſimplers obſerved the following order: 
After they had divided a tract of land among their ſe- 
reral companies, they ſpread themſc]ves out in a right 
line to a certain fixed place, every ten of them keep- 
ing at ſome diſtance from the reſt; and in this order, 
going leiſurely on, and looking carefully for the plant, 
they traverſe the ſpace of ground allotted them. When 


the time is expired, the Mandarines or officers who 


are appointed to inſpect and command them, and are 
incamped in ſuch places as are proper for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of their horſes, ſend to view the companies, to 
give them freſh orders, and to know if their number 
is compleat. If any one be miſling, as it often hap- 
pens, either by ftraggling from the main body, or be- 
ing attacked by wild beaſts, they make a careful ſearch: 
after him, and then return to their former buſineſs.— 
To ſecure this profitable harveſt to the Tartars, it is 

ſaid the whole province where the ginſeng grows igyens; 
compaſſed by wooden paliſades, and guards are conitl- 

nually patrolling about, to hinder the Chineſe from 
ſearching after it: But, notwithſtanding all this pre- 
Caution, the deſire of gain induces the Chineſe to ſteal 
into the deſarts where this plant grows, ſometimes to 
the number of two or three-thouſand, at the hazard of 
loſing their liberty, and all the fruit of their labour if 
they are taken, either as they go into or come out of 


the province. 5 fk, 5 a a 
Inos who gather the ginſeng have little regard to 
the leaves, but carefully preſerve the root, burying to 


gether under ground all they can get in ten or fifteen 


FREE b vxceflive ſatigues either of body or mind; that it 


. e eppes chat it diſpels fames and vapour, 
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days time. After this they waſh it well, and ſcour s 
it with a bruſh ; then dip it in ſcalding water, and pre- WW" 
pare it in the fumes of a fort of yeHow millet, which WW? 
gives it part of its colour. The millet is boiled over tc 
a gentle fire in a veſſel with a little water, and the e 
roots are laid over the veſſel upon ſmall tranſverſe pie -e. 
ces of wood, where they receive the ſteam, being co- © 
vered with a linen- cloth. They may alſo be prejerved d 
only by drying them in the ſun or by the fire; but 
then, though they retain their virtue well enough, the 
have not that yellow colour which the Chineſe admire. 
The roots muſt be kept cloſe in a very dry-place, other. 
wiſe they are in en oy. rue or oy eaten 
by worms. 

| Tax pirſeng, as we have obſerved; vi in the greatek 
requeſt ameng the Chineſe phyſicians, who make it an 
ingredient in almoſt all the medicines they preſcribe 
for the zpbility and the richer fort of patients, it be- 
ing ten dear for the common people. They afficm that 
it is ſovereign remedy ſor all weakneſſes, occaſioned 


ates. tous humours, cures weakneſſes of the: 
s and the pley iſy, corroborates the ſtomach, and 


| forties the breaſt, and is a remedy for the ſhortneſs 
ok breath; that it ſtrengthens the vital ſpirits, is good 
againſt dizzineſs in the head and dimneſs of ſight, and 


- Prolongs life to extreme old 2 "Thoſe who are it 
| health often uſe it, to — chemſclres more ſtrong 
and vigorous. 8 OOF BI 4 


Ir is ſcarce to be imagined . Chineſe and 
| Tactats would fer ſuch a value upon this root, if thc) 
did not find it produce the moſt ſalutary effects. It 
is certain that it ſubrilizes, warms, and. increaſes the 
motion of the blood ; ; that it promotes digeſtion, inri⸗ 
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gorates, and removes wearineſs in a very remarkable 
manner. The Chineſe ſeldom uſe more than a fifth 
part of an ounce of the dried root, when they give it 
to ſick perſons; but as for thoſe who are in health, and 
only take it for prevention or ſome flight indiſpoſition, 
our author adviſes them not to make leſs than ten do- 
ſes of an ounce, and not to take it every day. In or- 


der to extract its virtues, the root is to be cut in thin 
lices, and put into an earthen pot well glazed, with 


about a pint of water. The pot muſt be well covered, 
and ſet to boil over a gentle fire and when the water 
is conſumed to the quantity of a cup full, it is to be 
ſweetened with a little ſugar, and drank off immedi- 
aely. Aſter this, as much more water is to be put 


into the pot, and boiled as before, that all the j juice 


and ſpirituous parts of the root may be extracted. One 
of thoſe doſes is to be n in Ae morning, the other 
iv the evening. : 


THERE is a medicinal root, F to us by the N 


of China- root, as growing plentifully in that country, 


vhich had once an uncommon reputation ſor its effica 
It is of a pale 


ey in curing the venereal diſtemper. 
red colour externally, but white within, of a farinace- 
ous, earthy, and ſomewhat aſtringent taſte, and with; 
out any ſmell. 
orerflowed by the fea ; which, upon its retiring, leaves 
great quantities of it on the ſhore. The emperor 


Charles V. found conſiderable relief from this root, 


when afflicted with the gout and cachexy, which con- 
triduted greatly to raiſe its character. Its credit as an 


antivenereal was firſt raiſed in the ſixteenth century, 
but ſeems to have ſoon 1 diminiſhed : for Veſalius, i in a 
letter publiſhed in 1542, aſſures us, that decoctions of 
| una-root were far inferior to thoſe of n oh 


; — 
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It grows in fenny places, frequently - 


; 
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the cure of malignant venereal ulcers. And Dr. Aſtrue 
informs us, that in venereal caſes he could never pro. 
duce any good effects by means of this rot. 

RHvUBARB grows in all parts of China, and particy- 
larly near the great wall. It was formerly brought 
from China through Tartary to Aleppo, from thence 
to Alexandria, and at length to Venice; but we hare 
it now from Ruſſia and the Eaſt-Indies. It is certain, 
that rhubarb was unknown to the ancients; for theit 
rhapontic, which nearly reſembled it, was not teally 
the ſame. It 1s faid, that the true rhubarb firſt puts 
out large downy leaves, then ſmall flowers in the form 
of ſtars, which are followed by the feed, When the 
root is newly drawn out of the earth, it is blackit on 
the ſurface, and reddiſh within; but, when dried, its 
outſide becomes yellow, and its inſide of a nutmeg co- 
Jour. It is. pretty ſolid and ponderous, has a bitter 2. 
ſtringent taſte, and an agreeable aromatic odour. It 
it be good, it will tinge water almoſt like ſaffron, and 
when broken it appears of | a lively colour, with a calt 
inclining to vermilion. Some druggiſts have the in 
famous art of diſguiſing their old decayed rhubarb, 
by giving it a yellow tincture; but by handling it the 
cheat is diſcovered ; for the powder they make uſe of 
will ſtick to the fingers. Rhapontic is often mixed 
with rhubarb, by thoſe who ſend it to Europe; but 
this impoſition may likewiſe be diſcovered, the true 
rhubarb being uſually in roundiſh pieces, and its in- 


ternal grain or ſtreaks cunning tranſverſly, where f > 
rhapontic is in longiſh pieces, with its ſtreaks running 2, 
lengthwiſe'; and befides rhapontic being chewed, leaves 3 


a clammineſs in the mouth, which rhubarb does not., 
This root is one of the beſt and mildeſt purgatives in 
natute, and very proper to ſtrengthen weak ſtomacii | 
and the inteſtines, It is a good remedy for wor 
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encuates the 'bile, and opens obſtructions of the liver; 
2nd, as it purges and ftrengthens at the ſame time, is 
ery ſervieeable in a loofeneſs. However, it is not very 
proper where there is a feveriſh heat. 

To the roots already mentioned we may add another 
called Huchu, which indeed would be more remark- 
able than any of the reſt, if all were true that the Chi- 
neſe relate concerning it. Dr. Cunningham ſaw the 
tot in the iſland of Chuſan, to which he ſays the na- 
tives aſcribe wonderful properties, as that of prolong- 
ing life, and turning grey hairs black, &c. by drinking 
an infuſion of it for a conſiderable time. They tell 
the following ſtory of the diſcovery of its virtues: A 
certain perſon, ſay they, being once a ſimpling upon 
tie mountains, he accidentally fell' into ſuch a deep 
erity, that he could by no means get out again; 
vhereupon looking about for ſomething to ſupport life, 
in this melancholy condition he ſpied this root, and 
having eat thereof he found it ſerved him both for food 
and cloathing, by keeping his body in ſuch a tempera- 
ture, that the injuries of the weather had no influence 
vpon him during his ſtay there, which was ſeveral 
bundred years; till at laſt an earthquake happened in 
that place, whereby the mountains were rent, and he 
found out a paſſage to his own houſe, from whence 
he had been ſo long abſent : But ſo many alterations 
had happened there in ſuch a number of years, that the 
people at firſt gave ng. credit: to his ſtory ; till conſult- 
ing the #nnals of their family, which gave an account 
of one of them who was loſt about that time, they were 
convinced of the truth of this relation.— This ſhews the 
credulity of the Chineſe. 

Tux plant that ſome authors call Radix xina, and 
tne natives Fou * is of all the moſt made ule: of 
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by the Chineſe phyſicians. It is found in greatef 
plenty in Se tchuen ; its leaves, which are long and 
| narrow, creep upon the. ground. The. root when 
full grown is very thick, and, if the natives are to be 
believed, has ſometimes a circuinference as e big as an 
infant's head. 

Be r whether it be great or r ſmall, this 3 is certain tha 
it contains in a kind of pod a white pulp, a little clam» 
my or viſcous. There is a wild ſort of this plant in 
ſeveral parts of the country, which alſo is much uſed, 
and is ſold at a much lower rate. Some of the mil. 
fonaries, who are natives of that part of France where 
_ truffles are plenty, affirm that the Fou lin is a kind 
of truffle, The good effects of this plant are not to be 
doubted. of, after the experience: of ſo great a. nation 
yet it is hard t ſay for what diſtemper it is moſt pro- 
per, becauſerPhe.1 Aa en it is nen! in almoſt 
Alle 

Tas root of the plant which: 18 ; called Fen ſe, is not 
ſo commonly uſed, but is much dearer; it is even 
ſcarce in the province of Se tchuen where it grows 
between 29 and 30 degrees of latitude ; it is of a warm 
nature, .and is looked upon as an e remedy for 
all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humours, as alſo for all 
kinds of obſtructions. Its ſhape is fingular, it is ſemi: 
circular on one ſide, and almoſt flat on the other. Tie 
flat ſide is fixed to the earth by ſeveral filaments, and 
from the half round ariſe ſeveral. different ſtems, each 
of which grows up in the foi m of a nolegay. Nothing 
but the root is of any value. 

II hoang is another root of a very beautiful plant, 
which grows in the greateſt plenty in the north of the 
province of Ho nan, in 359. 6. of latitude. At firl 
ſight one would take it for a ſort of liquoriſh, with 3 
leguminous flower, and a crooked pod; but when one 
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examines the leaves, the ſeeds and the taſte, it is a hard 
matter to decide among what ſpecies it ought to be pla- 
ced. It is very much ufed to fortify and to reſtore by 
little and little the decays of ſtrength. _ 

Bo r of all the plants of which we have ſpoken, next 
to the Ginſeng, none is ſo precious as the San tſi; they 
attribute almoſt the ſame virtues to the one as to the 
other, only the latter is accounted the more efficacious 
in women's diſorders, and hemorrhagies of all ſorts. It 
is not at all like the Ginſeng in ſhape. This grows in 


60 

wi the province of Quang i, and is to be found i on 
1 the tops of high ſteep mountains. 

* A kind of goat of a greyiſh colour is very fond of 


1 ſeeding upon this plant, inſomuch that they imagine * 
the blood of this animal is endowed with the ſame 
medicinal properties. It is certain that the blood of 
of theſe goats has ſurpriſing ſucceſs againſt the injuries 
received by falls from horſes, and other accidents of 
the ſame kind. This the miſſionaries have had expe- 


en rience of ſeveral times. One of their ſervants that 
V8, was thrown by a vicious horſe, and who lay ſome time 
. without ſpeech or motion, was ſo ſoon recovered by 
* this remedy, that the next day he was able to purſue his 
all journey. | | 

ni Tr muſt not be forgotten that this potion is reckon» 
he ed a ſpecific againſt the ſmall pox. Inſtances of its 
nd W ſucceſs are frequent. The black and tainted puſtules 
ch become of a fine red, as ſoon as the patient has taken 
ag che remedy. For this reaſon it is preſcribed in ſeve- 


ral diſorders, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe from bad qua- 
lities in the blood. The worſt ciccumſtance is, that it 
is dear and not eaſy to- be had, and · ſeldom n a- 


dulteratigg, In the 1 d, the 
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Is the province of Yun nan are found the tree 
which bear the Caſſia fiſtula ; they are pretty tall, and 
the pods are longer than thoſe which we ſee in Europe; 
they are not compoſed of two convex ſhells like thoſe 


plants of the leguminous kind, but are a fort of hollow 


pipes, divided by partitions into cells, which contain: 
ſoft ſubſtance no way differing from * Caſſia made uſe 
of by us. 

THERE is a flower named Mutang, or, The King of 
Flowers, much eſteemed by the Chineſe, and ſpreadz 
its leaves broader than our common roſes, but is not 
ſo ſweet. The colour is a pale purple ſtreaked with, 
white, and ſome are red and yellow. It grows ona 


* Abrub like the birch-tree, and is planted in all their” 


gardens; but they abound in king ſo . as fine 
flowers. | 
ANOTHER herb our travellers tell us grows in Chins, 
called, The Herb of a Thouſand years; which they! 
would have us believe never fades or dies. 1 
TER Betel tree is uſeful in many diſorders. | 
Tn Jaca, a curious kind of fbrub, is much elde ; 
ed by the Chineſe. 4 
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choun 
choum 


fa | 


fam 


fan 


fkou 


fou 
fouen 


foum 


guei 


bar 
bam 
ban 
he 
hem 
hen 
F choua hi 


chouaon” hia - 
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hiao 
hie 
bien 


bieou 
him 


hin 
hio 


hin 


hive 
hiuen 
hioum 
hiun 
ho 


hoai 


hoam 


hoan 


hos 


| hoei 


hoen 
hou 


houm 
 bouon 
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yam 
iao 


ie 


ien 
1eou 
im 
in 

io 
iu 
ius 
1uen 


um 
iun 


ke 


ie Ts BY 
| kin Jou 
kiue loui 
kieuen loum 
kioum louan 
kiun louon 
la lun 
Jai ma 
lam mai 
lan mam 
las man 
le mao 
leam mau 
leao me 
lem mem 
leou men 
Ib meou 
1 mi 
lie miao 
lien mie 
lieou mien 
lim mim 
| lo mo 
iu mou 


mouen 


moui 
moum 
motion 


pouen 


poum 


pouon 


qua 
quoue 


quouaĩ 

quouam 
quouei 
quouen 


gouo 
qouon 
fa 

ſai 
ſam 
ſan 
ſao 


eou 


fo 


ſiou 


6 fiue 
ſiuen 


ſiun 


ſo 


tiao 


tie 
tlen 


y 
tim tchin 
tin tcho 
to  tchoua Q 
thu tchouam Y 
tue tchu 
thuen tchoua Q 
tfoum tehouen 

: 
tſion tchoue 
tſo tehoum 
tſon „ tehun 
tſu ua = 
tfui va 
tſoum vai 
tſun vam 
tſouon van 
.tcha ven 
tchai ve 
tebam vi 

tchan vo 
tchao von 
tche vou s 
tchen voum dun 
tcheou choui - 
tehi biam 
tebim - yai 5 
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ef. Lanouacs of the cube. 
TME Chineſe language bears no aſinity with any: 
$- languages, dead or living, with which we are 
Wquanited, All other languages have an alphabet. 
Gnmpoſed of a certain number of letters, by the vari- 
tus combinations of which ſyllables and words are form- 
Wd: Whereas there is no alphabet of the Chineſe lan- 
gage; but there are as many different characters and 
ſpores as words. | 9 
Tur only reſenblance i it bears to the European lan · 
gates is, as moſt of the alphabets (conſiſting of a · 
Pot twenty four letters) are wholly formed of fix or 
then different ſtrokes; in like manner all the Chineſe: 
Murafters are formed of fix different ſtrokes or lines. 
Tur Chineſe bave two kinds of language: Firſt, the 
her, this being ſpoke By the common people, and 
Wing according to the different provinces; 3 and ſe- 
Maly, the Mandarine-language, which is in China, 
the Latin tongue is in Europe. The Mandarine- 
Wnguage is properly that which was formerly ſpoke 
court, in the province of Kiang nan [Nanking]. 
0 fpread, Ty the ne into the reſt of the n 
Antes. p 
As it confiſts of not above three 1 and NYTY 
if words, alk which are monoſyllables and ideclinable, 
Feopſequently/ muſt appear very barren; and yet theſe 
Noble perſons: to exprels themſelves on all ſubjects, 
auſe the ſenſe, without multiplying words, is va- 
a elmoſt. to an inſinitude, by the different accents, 
„tones, and aſpirations, and other "Oo 
"I 5 = 


—— — 


. 
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| of the voice; whence it is, that perſons who are not 

| pExgerdingly well verſed in this language, often mil. 
take one word for another. Of this father du Halde 

| Fives: ſome examples, ſuch as, that the word 'I'chy, 

when differently ſounded, ſigniſies a Lord, or Maſter, 

* a Hog, a Kitchen, or a Column. In like manner the 

_ **fyllable Po, has, according as it is ſounded, the follow. 

'F 2 ing different meanings, Glaſs; to boil, to winnor 
+ tice; wiſe. or liberal; to. prepare; an old woman; to 
pPreak or cleave; inclined; a very little; 1 water; 4 
>, - Dave or captive: Thus this language, which appean 
p poor, is rendered very copious and expreſſive. Like- 


variety of things: For inſtance, Mou, or Moo, when 
ſingle, ſignifies a Tree, or Wood; but when com 
Pounded, it has many more ſignifications; Moo ſiang, 
' Ggnifying a cheſt of drawers; Moo nu, a kind of ſmall 
orange, &c. In this manner the Chineſe, by variouſ- 
7 ly combining "their monoſyllables, can form regular 
1 diſcourſes; and expreſs thamſelves with great clear 
| neſs and elegance, almoſt in the ſame manner as the 
Europeans compoſe all their words by the different 
combinations of about twenty four letters. The Chi- 
neſe do not ſing in ſpeaking, as ſome authors relate; 
they pronouncing the different tohes with ſo much de- 
licacy and eaſe, that foreigners al fearce able to diſcos 

ver the difference. | | | | 
Iux art of joining theſe monoſyllable'S is exceeding: 
Iy difficult, particularly in writing, and re Nuires much 
application. As the Chineſe: expreſs thei” thoughts 
by figures, and . never employ accents in wr4ing 10 
vary the pronunciation, they are forced to uſe as Mx" 
ny, different characters or figures as there are Various 
tones, which give. ſa many different meanings to the 

ſame word. , ; 


** 


t wiſe the ſame word joined to others, ſignifies a vaſt 


E not 

mil. 
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write theſe words, Good morrow, Sir, three fin 


raters muſt not be employed, but one Which expgreifes+ - . 


monoſyllables, is ſufficient to write ſo as to be under- 
ſtood, without; the three words. This method of join 
ing them is trifling, and uſed only by the vulgar. Thoſe 
vho endeavour to ſhine in their compoſitions, employ 
a ſtyle quite different from that which is ſpoke, though 
the words are the ſame. In writing, purer words, 
loſtier expreſſions, and certain metaphors muſt be em- 
ployed. The characters of Cochin - China, of Tonquin, 
and Japan are the ſame as the Chineſe, though the lan- 
guage is very different; ſo that the books of theſe ſe- 
veral nations are in common. corn f 
TRE learned muſt not only know bo chanche | 
ed in the common occurrences of life, but likewiſe be 
acquainted with their different combinations ; and the 
rarious diſpoſitions, which, of ſeveral ſimple ſtrokes, 
form the compound characters: And as there are four - 
ſcore thouſand - Chineſe characters, that man is moſt 


learned who is acquainted with the greateſt number, 
and can read and underſtand the largeſt number of 
books, This ſhews how exceedingly difficult it mult 


be to attain the language in queſtion. However, a per- 


ſon who underſtands 10,000 characters is able to ex- 


preſs himſelf in this language, and underſtand a mu- 
titude of books. Moſt of the learned do not under- 
ſtand above 15, 00 or 20,000 3 wad but few. doctors 
are maſters of 40,000. | £ 
ALL their characters are collected in their great. vo- 
eabulary, called Hae-peen. The Chineſe language has 
its radical characters, like the Hebrew, which ſhew 
the origin 4 words: For inſtance, under the charac» 
* 6 Ft 
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ter of trees, mountains, of man, of the earth, of 
| horſe, &c. muſt be ſought whatever belongs to tree; 
mountains, man, the earth, and a horſe; beſides which, 
the learner muſt know how to diſtinguiſh, in every 
word, the ſtrokes or figures placed above, beneath, on 
the ſides, or in the body of the radical figure. 
THERE alſo is a ſhorter vocabulary, containing only 
$000 or 10,000 characters, which is employed for 
reading, writing, or compoſing books. When words 
wanted are not found here, recourſe is had to the 
great dictionary. The miſſionaries have drawn up a 
book for their own uſe, and that of their converts, 


* tee. 


Tk Chineſe, in the beginning of their monarchy, 
communicated their ideas by drawing upon paper the 
natural images of the things they wanted to expreſs; 
for inſtance, to expreſs birds, mountains, a foreſt, ot 
rivers ; they drew waving lines expreſſing birds, moun- 
tains, trees, or rivers. But this method being very 
imperfect; not to mention that a numberleſs multi- 
tude of objects could not be repreſented by drawing, 
ſuch as the ſoul, the thoughts, the paſſions, the virtues, 
vices, beauty, the actions of men and animals, and 
many others which have neither ſhape nor body; they 
therefore altered inſenſibly their ancient manner of 
writing; compoſed characters of a more ſimple nature, 
and invented others to expreſs ſuch things as are \thc 
object of our ſenſes. 7 
NEVERTEREL Ess, theſe more modern characters are 
truly hieroglyphical; firſt, becauſe they conſiſt of fimple 
letters, which retain the fignification of the primitive 
characters: Secondly, becauſe the inſtitutions of men 
hare affixed the ſame ideas to the figures in queſſion, 
which the firſt ſymbols repreſented naturally: For eve 
ry Chineſe letter has its * ſignification, which it 
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days preſerves, though joined with others. Tſai. 
fenifying a misfortune or calamity, is formed of the 
letter Meen or Me en, a houſe; and the letter Ho, 
fre; no misfortune being greater than ſeeing one's. 
touſe on fire. Hence it is plain, that the Chineſe cha- 
raters are not mere letters like ours; but are ſo many 
hieroglyphics, by which i * are formed, and 22 
expreſſed. | 

Tas ſtyle uſed by the Chineſe is nad myſterious, 
lzgorical, and ſometimes obſcure to ſuch as are not 
perfectly ſkilled in the characters. They expreſs a 
great deal in a few words: Their expreſſions are ani- 
mated, and interſperſed with bold compariſons and” 
noble metaphors. To obſerve, for inſtance, that as the 
emperor has approved the Chriſtian religion by an e- 
dict, it therefore ought not to be deſtroyed, they would 
write thus : © The ink with which the emperor's ediCt;. 
* in favour of the Chriſtian religion, was wrote, is not: 
« yet dry, and yet you attempt to deſtroy that religi- 
on.” As they compare their eompaſitions to a pic- 
ture, they compare the ſentences they borrow from their- 
books to the five principal colours uſed in painting, and 
tis in this their eloquence chiefly conſiſts. They va- 
ue themſelves exceedingly on their writing neatly and. 
accurately: They even prefer a beautiful character to- 
the moſt finiſhed picture. A page of old characters, 
oben well drawn, often ſells at a high price. If they 
happen to find any printed leaves, they gather them up. 
reipectfully, 

IT was obſerved above, that we may diſtinguiſh two- 
kinds of language in China, but I ſhall now conſider 
tree ſorts, that of the vulgar, that of the polite, and 
that of books. The firſt has none of the imperfections. 
lich many Europeans pretend to find in it. 

THEE Europeans who come to China, and do not 
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underſtand the language well, ſuppoſe ambiguous mean- 
ings where there are none. As they do not take the 
pains to pronounce the ſevetal Chineſe words wit 
tbeir proper accents and aſpirations, they underſtand 
| the natives but very. imperfectly, - which conſequently 


is not the fault of the language. If the Chineſe Li-. 
tterati ſometimes trace characters with their finger, o of 
with a fan upon their knees, this muſt be out of vanitj ni 


or cuſtom rather than neceſſity; or elſe to expreſs ſome 
e e term ſeldom uſed. 
NEXT to the vulgar language 1 is another more poliſh« 
105 and refined, and this is employed in a numberles nc 
multitude of novels, whether true or fictitious; they ae v] 


writ with the greateſt elegance and wit; and abound ra 


with lively deſcriptions, characters, and contraſts, which m 
may be eaſily read and underſtood, an 
Fux third language is that of ſuch books as are noi ch 

_. writ in a familiar ſtyle, in which there are ſeveral de-W for 
gtees of ſuperiority, before the ſtudent can attain to the be 


ſublime, majeſtic brevity of the Kings. 
TH1s moſt refined language is never uſed in com- 
mon converſation, it being employed only in writing. 
The ſtyle of it is neat and flowing; each thought 1s 
uſually expreſſed in four or fix charaQers ;z nothing oc- 
curs that ſhocks_ the moſt delicate ear; and when the 
various accents are pronounced with art, they form: 
ſoſt harmonious ſound. 
Tx difference between other books, and thoſe write 
ten in the ſtyle called the Kings, is, the diction of the 
former is never ſo elevated and noble, nor the ſtyle ſo 
conciſe and grand, as that of the latter. No point: 
ings are uſed in compoſitions of the ſublime kind ; for 
being deſigned only for the learned, theſe eaſily diſt: 
guiſh wherever the ſenſe ends. 
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Ta copiouſneſs of the Chineſe language is owing 
to the multitude of characters in it; from the various 
meanings annexed to them, and from the manner of 
their being joined, which is commonly two and two; 
frequently three and three; and ſometimes four and 
four together. A dictionary was compiled, by order 
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of the late emperor, conſiſting of one hundred and 


nineteen volumes, moſt of them wirit in a ſmall cha- 
racer, and very thick. It is certain that no language | 
in the world is more copious than the Chineſe. | 
Tus Chineſe have ſtill an ancient kind of language, 
now uſed only for titles, inſcriptions, ſeals and mottos; 
wherein there are likewiſe ſome books which the Lite- 
rati are obliged to underftand. They alſo have com- 
mon characters uſed for public acts, contracts, bonds, 
and other civil affairs, and which anſwer to our law 
ebaracters. Laſtly, they have a character (employed 
for diſpatch) which requires a particular ſtudy, * 
being many abbreviations in it. | 
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HIS . of the Chineſe grammar will 

be of great advantage towards underſtanding this 

language, which conſiſts of words of no more than one 

fyllable, and thoſe undeclinable, can hardly be res. 

duced te rules; nevertheleſs the following may be gi - 

ven with reſpect to the nouns, pronouns, conjugations 

of verbs, n adverbs, the numbers and par, 
ticles. | | 3 


or N OUNS 22 comparative and: ſuperlative. 


THERE i is no tes of genders, Caſes, and de- 
glinations in the Chineſe language; frequently the 
noun is not diſtinguiſhed from the verb, and the ſame 

word which, according to the place it is put in, is a 
ſubſtantive, may become an — and even an 
adverb. 

For example, theſe two words Ngai, I love; Siang, 

think; may be both nouns and verbs; if they are 
placed before another word ſo as to lignify ſome ac- 
tion, they are verbs: Example, Ngo ngai ni, I love 
you; Ngo fiang ta, I think ct him: But if on the con- 
trary they are ſet before another without ſignifying an 
action, they become nouns: Example, Ngo ti ngai, 
My love; Ngo ti ſiang, My thought. 

Taz adjeCtive always goes before the ſubſtantive, 
Hao gin, Good man; but if the fame word follows 
another it becomes a ſubſlantive, as Gin ti hao, The 
goodneſs of man; it appears that the word Hao, which 
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{an adjeCtive when it comes before the word Gin, be= 
omes a ſubſtantive when it follows it. 

Tux particle Tee is often added te ſubftaintives, aud 
tis proper to many; for inſtance, Fang tsce, An. 
*. Co tsce, Fruit; however we muſt obſerve, that 
tis only added to thoſe F which can never 
e adjectives. 

Taz caſes and numbers are ing only by the com- 
vſitions; the plural number is diftinguithed by the 
particle Men, which is common to all nouns ; here 
follow ſome examples, Gin, a Man; Gin men, 0 3 
„ He; Ta men, They. | 

BuT when the noun is preceded by ſome word that 
henifies numbers, then the particle Men is not uſes 
ater the noun. 

Tux particle Ti often makes the genitive 2 both 
ingular and plural, when it comes after nouns, as Gin 
ti hao, The goodneſs of man; Gin men ti hao, The 
odneſs of men: There are no other caſes i in the Chi- 
eſe language. 

Tux particle Ti is alſo ſometimes per after pronouns... 
like derivatives: Example, Ngo ti keou, My dog: 'Ta 
te keou, His dog. 


lcles; for inſtance, they uſe the particle eng, which 
s always put before the nouns, and fignifies Much; 


el, which fignifies alſo Much, but it is commonly 
put after the noun, Hao to, Better; 1 to, ner by 
off, a | 
Tas adds; which denotes the Speed may: 
be put before or after the nouns; ſo that one may ſay: 
Türe hao, or Hao tive, Belt; Tüve 72 ar dia tive, 


dnalleſt, 


Tas comparatives are alſo formed by adding of par» * | 


Keng hao, Better; The particle To is frequently 6 
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TE particle Te kin atfo-denotes the ſuperlative d 
eee Hao te lin, Beſt; Ta te kin, eee Siao te 
Sil . | 


ſhe 


0T the Pronouns. 


RRE are no more than theo pronouns in th 
Chineſe language, and theſe are perſonal, Ng 
| I; 3 Ni, Thou; and Ta, He; they become; plural by th 
addition of the particle Men. 
Ther become poſſeſſives by adding che particle Ti 
Ngo ti, Mine; Ni ti, Thine; Ta ti, His: Add th 
particle Men, and the ſame wands will ſignify Ours 
Yours, &c, Ngo men ti, Qurs; Ni men ti, Yours. 
Tas pronouns poſſeſſive, like thoſe of nation or fn 
mily, are diſtinguiſhed only from the derivatives b 
putting after. the pronoun the name of the count! 
city, &c. Neo ti done, My kingdom 3 Ngo ti fou 
My city. 
nov is the particte which 1 made uſe of for th 
pronoun relative, Which or Who; this particle is ne 
ver joined with that which denotes the plural numbe! 


ih | 07 the Vers. 


"HE preſent, the rates and the ſuture 
; are properly the only tenſes. the Chineſe verb 
| A have : The verb paſſive is expreſſed by the particle . 
113 Wurx there is no particle added to the verb, n 
| it is only joined with the pronouns perſonal N go, Ti, Ia 
1 it is a ſign of the preſent tenſe. 

Tux addition of the particle Leao denotes the p 

tterperſect, or the time paſt. 
| 1 0 diſtinguiſh the future oaks they uſe : the parid 


ed 


a0 tt 


ture 
verb 
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rtick 


Ta men ngai leao. They have loved. 


{ 
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Ting, or Hoci;——but examples will more plainly 
few this. ; 2 1 


5 „ 


\ S1NGULAR NUMBER. 


Ni ngal, Thou loveſt. 


Ta ngai. 4 8-37 He loveth. 


PLURAL 


Ngo men ngai. 3 5 We love. 6. ; : 
Ni men ngal. Ye love, 
Ta men nga. . love. 
PRETERPERFECT TENSE. 13 
41 SNA 
6 Ngo ngai leao. I I have loved, 


Ni ngai leo.  - Thou haſt loved. 


Ta ngai leo. He hath loved. 1 * 


PLURAL. 


Ngo men ngai leao, We have loved. 
Ni men ngai leao. Te have loved. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR - 


Ngo haei nga. T ſhall love. i 
Ni haei ngai. Thou ſhalt love. 1 
Ta haei ngai. 5 He ſhell love. be! 
458 
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Ngo men haei ngai. We ſhell love. 
Ni men haei ngai. - Te ſhall love. 
Ta men haei ngai. They ſhall love. 


Tux optative mood is formed by theſe words, P. 

pou te, which ſignify O that! Would: to God! For er- 
ample, Pa pou te ngo ngai, Would to God I might 
love; Pa pou te ni ngai, * to God thou mightcl 

love, &c. Bel 
Tnx greateſt part of the verbs of Gion may have Mert 
paſſive ſignification; but the verb active is always put 
before the nouns which are the ſubject of the action. 


tleo 

Ta wars E. prep 

- Ngo ngaini, love bee. et 
uw! ta ni, | 770 ſtrike thee. | Ti | 

| be 

IT would bs an abſurd and ſenſeleſs manner of ſpe * 
king to ſay, _ Wi 


Neo ni ngai. 
Ngo ni ta. 
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ON the contrary the verb paſſive always follows 
he noun, adding the nents Pi, which denotes the 


aſh ve. 


No pi g n. I am loved by him. 
Ngo pi ta ta. Tam uk * him. 


Tas ne and the ee, are Cad ht 
the ſame e that are uſed for t the verb acne; 


? 


Of the PREPOSITIONS. 
OTw1THSTANDING the ſmall number of words 
in the Chineſe language, yet it is very copious, 

ot only becauſe the ſame word may be both noun 

nd verb, but becauſe it may often be an adverb, pre 
poſition, &c. 

Tux Chinefe have therefore ſome prepoſitions that 
re not naturally ſo but by cuſtom, ſuch as theſe words, 
ſien, Before; Heou, After; Chang, Above; Hiay 
Below; they are prepoſitions if they are joined to a. 
erb, ad come before it; but they are poſtpoſitions if 
hey are joined to a noun, and follow it; for example, 
dien tſo, I go before; Heou lai, I come after; Chang 
tleou, I go above; Hia tſeou, I come below; theſe are 
prepoſitions becauſe they are put before the verbs; but 
the following word Fang tſien, Before the houſe; Mu- 
en heou, Behind the door; Tcho chang, upon the table; 
Ti hia, Beneath, the earth, aie N wee n 

they are put after the nouns” + 

Taz ſame muſt be underſtood of Nui, Within; Vai, 

Without; and other words of the ſame nature. 
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T*. ERE are properly no 8 in the Chincs 
language, they only becoming ſo by cuſtom, ot 
by the place we poſſeſs in the diſcourſe : We are tre 
. quently obliged to uſe ſeveral words to expreſs the ad- 
verbs of other Ianguages; they have none that are de. 
monſtratiye or proper to calling and exhorting, but in 
their ſtead we muſt uſe nouns and verbs; the follow: 
ing are commonly uſed, viz. ve 


AO SOT TIO 
Defiring N 3 te Would to God 

3 4 Loaf Ja ho IE ci way. 
Ane 8 Ho ju In what manner. 


Ae © . re ante gen "Certainly, 
2 ing tie 5 Indeed. 

Co gen Moſt . 
We —_ ug oy Lai 
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a 1 * N a 
4 
* * * * + ts. 


F926 I aA | 
1 995 l "INS 
elialing 1 „0 i 
? . $143 Þ 
ne f Hoe a5. ith | 
S385 3: 45 , 8 HE A 23 x oy 18 — Len 
chung r Betten packer 
T3 2 F s CET. - ; 
„ 7 SUL EVR ARG T6 Fed: n 
„ „ I. „ 7 5 7 
; 0908: 1 HE: 3 N 8 2 2 : | 


= 


nt, 


at. 


at 


8 ech lese. 
Keng hag Better. 


* 


Tong or y tong Together, | L HD 


Ling fn. Further fro. THT ae ot 
Ling « via _ Separately, +) 


C Kin > x: Degantly. 
Kiang 8 Stoutly. 


eee eee 
I Min ge T morrow. 
Rege Teſterday-. [dayi 
1 lien ge The day before y-ſters 
e | Heou ge eu? Afr to-morrow, | 


Wnt 4 wane 


FE 155 ; * 13 Tehe le e 11 | Kere. a 33 Cay. 8 
„ "7 J. * 33 * £0 
rene From Ghenesy' or r uh 


1 4-7 en 
11 


CY tee | Once, | 

ul tee Twice. A 
Lhang nt Often. | 9 3 
Ti y or teou 3 kira. 

Heu mien Next. 

Te or tong Laſtly. fe 5. 


* 


Vider 


The Event Hoe zen RE May be. 280 


dimilitude | Ju . | As : n 


L ifimilitude 


— 
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| „ Chao | A little. 
Quality < To. Much. 
Keou Enough. 
hdi 259 D e Olly, -- 


A thing. =} Teha pou to 3 Almoſt. | 


quite done. 


Of NUMBERS and their PARTICLES. 


HE Chineſe have ſeveral particles proper to num 
bers; they are generally uſed; and in a way pe 
culiar to this language, for every noun has a particl 
Ggnifying the number that is proper to it: Where 
in our language, One, Two, Three, are applied to di 
ferent things, and we ſay, A man, Two z men 
'Thres ſheep, but this method of expreſſion would b 
groſs and barbarous to a Chineſe. Eact aoun mul 
be expreſſed with a particle proper to it, but er 
amples will make this more plain; below you have tht 
Chineſe numbers, and then the cles of numbe 
which muſt be mee with each vonn. * 


The CynnisE NUMBERS, 


1 One. 
Eul, E | 12 Two. 
San, | Three, ; 
Ssce, yy VV 
Ou, TT. Five. 
Lou, | 3 ' Six. 


HEY Seven. 
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| Pa, Ws. 121 | Eight, 
Eieou Nine. 
be, Nen. 
Che Wo. | Eleven. 
Zul 3 Pyelve. 
San che, , Thirteen. 
Fen in 4h An hundred. 
Eul pe, Two hundred. 
"1 * tſien, 1 A thouſand. 
Y ouan, Ten thouſand, 
Eul ouan, Twenty thouſand. 


Che ouan, An hundred thouſand. 
J pe ouan, A million. 


of PanTaCkns N 14 3 


Ny 


0¹ is 9 uſe 5 for men; ; * co gin, a wan; * 
co fougin,. a woman. | 
Hoe1 is made uſe of for luſtrious men; 1 hoei 
In, an illuſtrious perſon. 

| Tenn or tchi is made uſe of for ſhips, * hens, 
dall other things, which though mentioned alone 
bould be fellowed, as ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. thus they 
1 Y tchi chuen, A ſhip; Y tchi keou, A dog; L 
1 bia, A ſhoe; J tchi ki, A un 

T140 is made uſe of for things that are long and 
ſpendedz V tiao lou, A cenſer, and X tiao Ws 
rope. ' 
Ove1 is proper to fiſhes; Y,ouei yu, A fiſh. 
KEN is made. uſe of. for long raps of leather; ken, 
ii, A ſtrap. 310 10 

Tenaxs is make aſe of for peper, a able, and a 
at; Y. tebang chi, A ect pger ichang y_ 
a table; 9 A 4 12 

Vor. L. 4; 


— 


* 
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A barrel of a EQ #472 301 10 nn abr 
To is mad fe of for flowers; * to | hoy, | 
flower. , 

LING is made ou of for garments; Y ling = 
Wal. 10 2% % le + 

Tai or Pen is made uſe . for comedies; Y tal | 
'Y ben hi, A comedy,” ieee . 


4 SN, 


Py is made uſe of ſor knives, ſwords, fansy Y pa 


A ſabre or ſword ; Y pa chen, A fan, 


CHaoNs is 27% uſe of for like things that are con 
monly joined together V choang hiai, A Pair of ſhoeg 


Y choang oua, A pair of ſtockings, =. - © 


KIEN is made uſe of for chambers. or _—_— Yki 


ſang, An houſe'or chamber. 

Fo is made uſe of for whole pieces of BAY or (ilk 
Y fo pou, A cloth; Y fo cheou, A piece of particul 
' ſort of ſilk: It is alſo ufed for pictures. 
Mer 1s made uſe of ſor pearls and ANA things 
J mei tchin, A pearl. 

Ten u is made uſe of for perfumes 7 — ache hiang 
A paſtil. 
Pi is ſometimes made uſe of for garments of clot 
or ſilk, but moſt properly for a a horſe ; 3 1 pi ma, / 
horſe. 

PEN is made uſe of for bebe * pen eu, A bool 

 TixG is made uſe of for. daps or hats; Y ting ki 
8 8 a 

Iso is made uſe of for great houſes m malls; Y 
fang, An houſe: Y tſo ching, A wall. 

'TENG is prog to oxen n and cows x oF teng niev 
An „ 

Mou Nis eg for Galgen V moventim 


Co is made uſe of foe dees; Ido chu, A tree. 
Mir is me uſe of for = —_— YL mien ki, 4 
ſtandard. . 


1 
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bundles of 10 4 | 
of poetry, 
uſe of for ſedans. and chariots; N 


7 


| Tos is made uſe 
Tenix is made 
tchin kiao, A ſedan. | 
QUAN is made uſe of 
h A pen. 1 
Co is made uſe of for 
pan of rice, &c. 4 


pa ta 


e com 


df ſhoeg 


Y lie 


for pens or pencils 3 Y quan- £ 


corn. and pulſe ; co mi, A 


articul I LINER . | if 
things 

"2 ExD or VoLumt Fin ST. 
f clot : 


Na, / 


3 — 


_— 3 * 
> 4 * * " a L * 
, 4 * 3 4 L 
*% % 2 N — 1 5 * 
2 * a 1 \ 
"0 4 ng 
7 I - 5 Fi bs 
> * bs ks 
S 8 8 * \ 
"EE al „ PR 
— : "> . 
5 yy 4 — * * 


8 * ” 
$18 n } * * * - 
8 * * * : 
* * ky 2 
* > 4 "a U 5 
* no ö 4 
— * ' hs. * * * 
3 Py ba 
. © ®-s. £ * * 
— 
7 * 4 
by *% .& 
— 8 OG. * 7 4 + 
— \ g 
1 - F * 


Gray * 14 * . i 
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